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PREFACE. 



I will frame a work of fiction intermingled with facts, the sim- 
plicity of which will guarantee the ability of the most juvenile to 
comprehend. Critics throughout the universe may dwell with harsh- 
ness or leniency upon my efforts, but my shortcomings are my own, 
and my experience due to my own ability. Let both the literary 
and the illiterate read and pass judgment. // is only a novel, 

I will not attempt in these pages to grapple with a subject so great 
as that of love in all its varied phases ; it would be useless. Love, 
it is sufficient for us to recognize as being the most universal, the 
most powerful of human passions. Poets, experienced novelists and 
moralists have failed as yet to sufficiently comprehend this great sub- 
ject. Friendship, truth, falsehood and villainy meet us in our daily 
walks through life, and we pass them by unfathomed. We find that 
friendship, like love, has its many phases, and is twofold, as shown 
by the removal of the veil of hypocrisy. Villains a^e made and not 
bom ; no one starts out in life to be bad, but a combination of cir- 
cumstances intervenes which shapes his or her course, out of which 
comes good or evil. Both truth and falsehood are instinctive of 
human nature. Truth will live as though death were an eternal 
sleep, and is proverbial only in those possessed of the highest order 
of human intelligence, whose tender strains will melt on the hearts 
of men like dew. It is not in the power of man to make the creation 
of his mind immortal unless they are invested with truth and virtue. 
Truth will live in sweet remembrance, when falsehood will have 
perished with the dark distempered dreams in which they had their 
birth. Did every man confine himself to truth, friendship would be 
saved many pangs, virtue many wounds, and his memory many re- 
proaches. 

Vengeance is a thing between, and it is to truth, friendship, virtue 
and reason we turn, when, after our threat, we revoke our 
vengeance. 
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CHAPTER I. 

|HE historical and geographical description of the great city of New 
' York and its surroundings are too plainly and scientifically mapped 
out to need in these pages any repetition. It will therefore become 
me to avoid, as much as possible, description. Nevertheless, it is 
necessary for me to survey some plot for my novel, so that my 
readers may more readily understand. Every novel must, and does, have a 
platform, hence it behooves me to frame one. Mine is not like the general 
run, but a story of real life. Now, should I deviate, and give a brief descrip- 
tion of a grand residence along the banks of the beautiful Hudson River, only 
a short drive from the city of New York, I am sure, reader, you will pardon 
me. But even lacking as I do, the powers of description, I hope to be able in 
the course of events, which will be numerous and exciting, throughout my 
entire story, to give every one the opportunity to admire or deprecate scenes, 
and at the same time guard the patience of my patrons. 

Every adult in the civilized community has a faint idea of the exquisite 
loveliness of the scenes along the shores of the above mentioned river. All are 
historically or intimately acquainted with the great Metropolis whose situa- 
tion bounds its eastern banks — New York City — wherein some of the most 
startling events in the history of this romance occur. Let me, then, say 
something about the county seat above referred to and its owner. 

At a respectful distance from the Hudson, and a pleasant drive from New 
York City, stands a grand mansion surrounded by acres of tillable land, 
whose broad fields spread out, making a resplendent picture for the eye, 
which delights in gazing on a lovely country seat. Colonel Charles Dumont, 
the master, is a wealthy man of Southern birth. Sixteen years prior to the 
events which will be recorded in the beginning of this work, he had pur- 
chased this estate at a mere trifie for cash, where he generally spent his 
summer months, after heavy business taxations during winter in the city. 
He was rich, but not happy. This millionaire, with all his grandeur and im- 
mense income, had his share of the world's troubles. Alas / who luu not f 
Indeed every one — the rich, the poor, the young, the old, male and female— 
every mind is given to discontent, and if trouble does not come, away we fly 
to seek it. All believe their own misfortunes to be worse than those of their 
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6 REVOKED VENGEANCE. 

neighbors. Though troubles vary in intensity all humanity falls heir to his 
or her share ; but that which clouded away the brightness in Col. Dumont's 
life was exceptional^ and buried deep into his heart, giving: birth to a vengeance 
which reason and circumstances alone could induce him to revoke — a trouble 
which all of his wealth and luxury failed to remove. Yet his thirst for money 
was the same ; his business tact unchanged. Some men become reckless and 
take to the wine-cup ; others grow blue and drift into melancholia, finally sui- 
cide ; but in this instance an occasional melancholia was the only bad symp- 
tom noticeable. He was passionately fond of society, but always strictly 
business-like in manner. At certain seasons of the year his house was a perfect 
type of mirth and gaiety, and every heart gladdened as an invitation greeted 
them requesting their presence at *' Glen wood" for a week. 

Glorious Spring is here. Colonel Dumont is recreating, and New York City 
is minus one of its most active business men. Glenwood is clothed in her 
Summer garb. A grassy lawn stretches out, a green and sloping beauty. A 
gentle breeze, laden with the perfume of sleeping flowers, is wafted on with 
the music of rippling waters. Through the branches of shade trees from 
beyond comes a glimpse of the beautiful Hudson, as it lies calm and silent, 
adding another charm to the already glorious scene, as it stands a very picture 
in its pride of beauty. There is everything here to divert that to which every 
prominent business man is a prey — weariment of mind ; and Colonel Dumont 
needed every moment of rest possible for him to obtain, being a director in 
several incorporated institutions as well as half-owner of one of the largest 
jewelry establishments in the city. 

Envious minds not acquainted with Dumont's misfortune coveted his sur- 
roundings on visiting or passing his summer seat. Here lies an inhabited pic- 
ture ; blooming roses are sending abroad their usual sweetness ; an April sun 
smiles down ; birds are singing, bees are humming, and everything in nature 
seems flourishing. Valets, cooks, waiters and farm hands are running: to and 
fro, most of whom are negroes. 

He had been home but a few days enjoying after his own fashion his prince- 
ly surroundings, almost forgetful of every care save that which could never be 
forgotten, boasting inwardly as he sat in his library reading over the daily pa- 
pers early on the morning of the third day, that the outside world was so charit- 
able as to have given him these three days of perfect rest. A subdued tap 
on the door from without arrested this pleasant theme, and he called — ** Come 
in !" The door opened, and the waiter timidly handed him a letter and with- 
drew. He scanned the envelope and recognized the handwriting with a sar- 
castic frown. ** More money," he groaned out ; " this is the third time this mis- 
erable old wretch has applied to me for money that is not her own." With an 
angiy gesture he tore open the envelope and read the following : 

Colonel Dumont: 

My Dear iSw*,— Pardon my persistence, but, unless you will condescend to 
give me a check on the bank in which my boy's little sum left him by his 
father is deposited, I will be compelled to take him from school or sell my little 
home. I am a lone widow, and my means are limited. Will you, as my dar- 
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ling's guardian, please do this, and at some future day *' Clair " will thank you 
and bless his mother. Obediently yours, 

Efpib Glbnn. 

"What a confounded fool I was, ever to have had anything to do with such 
people, the very family that brought to my door every mite of trouble it has 
been my misfortune to have," he said, throwing the letter down and rising 
from his seat. "Yes, I was a fool," he continued, as he began to pace the 
floor ; " the whole breed are frauds ; her husband gambled away almost his last 
cent, and here his wife is trying to rob her son. I will draw the entire sum 
with interest, let the old hag have it, and wash my hands of them at once ; t 
will,— I will." 

" Brother, — brother, — really I did not know you were alone ; such a stir ; 
what has upset you so, my dear ?" said his old maid sister, entering in great 
confhsion. 

** What, indeed ?" he said with a sneer ; " read that," he added, throwing 
her the letter. 

Miss Marion read hastily its contents and handed it back to her brother. 

" I see nothing whatever in this letter to bring forth such a demonstration of 
wrath ; you are entirely too impulsive," said she, coldly. 

" You do not propose to see. For the sake of common judgment you must 
admit that the woman is trying to rob her own son. It is preposteroiis. You 
women never see anything. I say she is trying to rob her own child, or me. 
He might make me pay it again when at age." 

" Not by any means," returned the old maid, bravely. " She is only trjmig 
to educate him, which is far better than to turn him out in this world of decep- 
tion in ignorance, with only his little inheritance to squander. Take my ad- 
vice, Charles, and send her a thousand dollars." 

" With all my heart, plus three thousand with interest for as long as I hat6 
been his guardian, and rid myself of ftirther annoyance from these people. I 
am just worn out." 

" Oh, brother, you are so hasty ; you act Without a moment's consideration. 
Do pause and think before acting." 

" Think for other people. I have thought for others now to my detriment. 
You know as well as I do that these very people have been a source of undy- 
ing trouble to me. Oh, heavens, are you entirely void of recollection ?" 

As he said this his hands clutched the back of the chair, his face convulsed, 
and he staggered to a seat. Recovering himself, however, he continued : 

" You know the rest, Marion ; your appeal is quite useless, my mind is made 
up ; please leave me to myself." 

" Dear brother, you can scarcely blame the Glenns with the dark deed to 
which you refer. For the sake of us all try and dismiss from your mind that 
dreadful misfortune. Oh !— oh !— horrible !— horrible ! " she shrieked out. 

" Not blame them," cried Colonel Dumont, vehemently ; " how can I help it, 
when link by link they try to poison my mind against them ? You know that 
but for George Glenn I would have perhaps been a happy man now. Yes, I 
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will get rid of them, and perhaps I may be able to forget the past. D— n them ! 
D— n them I" 

" Oh, brother— brother !" cried his sister. 

" Who brought that scoundrel Jack Lacy into my house under an assumed 
name ? " 

" Why, my dear Charles, he came with Mr. Glenn as Mr. George Dalton ; 
he had deceived Mr. Glenn, as he also deceived you and the rest of us." 

** I can*t persuade myself that Glenn was deceived, though he declared it on 
his dying bed. Putting up as he was at Glenn's house, I cannot see why he 
did not discover him as I afterwards did." 

** But you did so by mere chance. Now, should you cut Mrs. Glenn and her 
son, who will I get to fit my gowns to me, and trim my bonnets ? you know 
she cannot be beaten." 

" Stuff and nonsense ! Get your sewing done in New York or Eugletown ; 
and besides, when my daughter comes home she must not meet St. Clair Glenn. 
He is a gambler's son, and poor, and you know, Marion, how school-girls are. 
He is very handsome." 

This last sentence silenced the old maid for a moment, but she only remain- 
ed so for a few minutes before she broke out afresh : 

"Your duty towards Mrs. Glenn has nothing whatever to do with Jack Lacy, 
George Glenn, or the boy. Jack Lacy's animosity to your wife (poor thing) 
was established prior to his visit here. His conduct, its consequences ; his 
disappearance and the consequences, are entirely different subjects, and have 
nothing at all to do with your actions now. You should be true to a promise 
made to a dying man." 

** I made that promise against my better judgment, and have ever since re- 
gretted it. Glenn was an abominable gambler, and brought his family to want 
on the turf, and now his widow wants to rob her own son three years before 
he becomes of age, and you contend that I am bound to keep my promise. No, 
I will do as I say, send her the whole amount, and let her spend it." 

Miss Marion Dumont left the room, closing the door with a f^mart bang, leav- 
ing the Colonel to himself. He wrote off a check for the full amount, plus in- 
terest for five years, rang the bell for his servant, and dispatched him at once 
to the post-office to mail a letter to Mrs. Effie Glenn, which letter was as bitter 
as he could well make it. 

Miss Marion, inexpressibly vexed, went to the kitchen to take spite on the 
poor servants. She purposely found fault with everything, afte^ which she 
sweeps out into the dining room, feeling somewhat appeased. She begins 
now to bustle about here and there, demonstrating in her every move the state 
of her mind, now and again soliloquizing as she went : 

" Oh I Charles is so unreasonable, — such a boor. Now I suppose it is all at 
an end. My gowns and dresses will hang on me like bags. But men are so 
thoughtless. I do hope he will wait until his anger wears off before he acts. 
Ahl here comes Tom, just coming from the library; I will learn something 
from him." 

" Tom " she calls, " where are you off to ? I want you." 
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" Gwine t* town, mum, for master," he answered, as he shied up to the old 
maid. 

" Must you go at once, Tom?" asked Miss Marion, growing suspicious. 

"Master stormin* mad, miss, and tol* me for to make haste ; see yar, dar is 
de letter, and I mus* put it in de post-office Tore de noonday ye see, or de boss 
will flog me." 

*' Be oflT, then," she shouted, having satisfied herself that her brother had 
kept his word, and her whim for dress was spoiled. Although long since on 
the old maid's list. Miss Marion Dumont was fond of dress, and conceived the 
idea that no one could cut and fit to suit her massive form as could Mrs. Glenn, 
who was, indeed, an estimable dressmaker, with rather a good trade. 

The storm between Colonel Damont and his sister had been short but in- 
tense, and would soon blow over. Both had held their tongues, and Colonel 
Dumont got his reading matter and settled himself comfortably in the hall- 
way right after mid-day lunch to await the return of Tom, as he was expect- 
ing letters of business. 

Miss Marion appeared in the hall also as Tom rode up and deposited in his 
master's hand a yellow envelope. He stared at the post-mark with a bewil- 
dered gaze — '^8an Francisco,^^ "Who, thought he, could be writing to him from 
San Francisco. Business, — business, no doubt, he said to himself. 

Tom also handed Miss Marion one — a square gilt edged envelope — ^the neat, 
pretty handwriting being recognized at once by the old maid as that of her 
niece, Ula Dumont. She broke the seal eagerly and began to read its contents, 
and for the first time since morning turned and addressed her brother. But 
no response came. Looking up from her letter she was surprised to find him 
pale as death, with a peculiar sickly glare in his dark eyes, which suggested 
to her at once that the contents of his letter was of a nature far from pleasant. 
Nay, worse. His face expressed so much pain, agony and despair, that Miss 
Marion was alarmed. She called to him again, but still be answered not. He 
kept his rigid position, looking steadily forward with the letter tightly clutch- 
ed in his right hand. 

So amazed was his sister that she forgot the little misunderstanding of this 
morning — indeed everything save fright and sympathy for her brother — and 
rushing to his side she threw her arms around his neck and begged him to 
speak to her. He did speak, and these were his words : 

"Jack Lacy! the demon, the curse of my life, is in New York, and by 
Heaven, I will have his heart's blood before the setting of this sun !" Saying 
which he threw his sister from him, dropped the letter, and fled from the house 
like a madman. 
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CHAPTER II. 

\o entirely disconcerted was the old maid at this startling outburst on 
the part of her brother, that she stood motionless for a second, trying 
to realize the meaning of his words, " Jack Lacy,^^ She gasped, and 
started in pursuit of her brother, who had stopped on the lawn and 
began to look around himself in a bewildered manner. 
" Brother Charles,*' she exclaimed, " tell me what you mean by those words. 
I feel as though I had had a horrible dream/' 

Turning and raising his hand as if to ward off a blow, he told her in the most 
emphatic tone to leave him, that he was off to New York, and would not re- 
turn that night. There was too much candor and meaning in the expression 
of his words for her not to obey, and she immediately retraced her steps. On 
reaching the hall her eyes fell upon the mysterious letter lying a few paces 
from the yellow envelope on the floor. She picked it up unhesitatingly, and 
read these lines : 

OOLONBL DUMONT: 

You will doubtless be surprised to know that I still live, and am well. Yes, 
I leave San Francisco^an hour after mailing this letter, for New York, and 
will reach there about the same. I need not jog your memory regarding our 
last meeting, at the time of the theft of your child, sixteen years ago. Please 
disbelieve the story, that the remnant of clothing found in the black pool in- 
dicated for a moment that your child's remains were at the bottom. They 
were not ; that was a ruse prepared by myself to delay the chances of my cap- 
ture. The boy was then in my possession, and I forbear to tell you whether 
he is still alive or dead. What would you give to know, old boy ? As I am 
coming to New York, possibly we might come to terms. You of course con- 
sider this a bold step. Not at all. I only want to show you how near, and 
yet how far, I can be to you. Now to business. Arrange to leave a large 
sum, say $5,000, at some given point stated in the reward column of some 
daily journal, and I will prove to you how easily I can get it and escape de- 
tection, and I pledge you my word of honor I will leave you news of your 
lost son, also the medal which was around his neck. Ta, ta, old man. 

I remain yours, etc.. 

Jack Lacy. 

"Gracious heavens!" exclaimed the old lady, "this is worse than I 
thought. The viUain I " she cried, unable to restrain her tears, as much from 
rage as from bitter recollections of the past. For four hours she sat with 
her face buried in her hands, almost dazed by that which she had just read, 
overcome by the base audacity of the culprit who had written it. 

Colonel Dumont soon recovered himself sufficiently to order out a convey- 
ance, and, jumping in, he commanded his coachman not to spare the lash, 
and made the distance to New York in less than an hour. It is not necessary 
for me to give a description of Dumont's feelings ; indeed the attempt would 
be useless ; considering the circumstances, it would be hard to even imagine 
them. I will therefore meet him in his flurry at his hotel, after having sent 
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back his coachman. Now came the rub as to what course to pursue. He had 
left the letter, but its contents were indelibly impressed upon his memory. 
Should he go to Police headquarters and make a statement, or try him at his 
own game. But dealing as he was with Jack Lacy, one of the shrewdest of 
villains, and man to man, Dumont felt imcompetent to cope with him. Never- 
theless, something must be done, and at once, for, relying on his own state- 
ment. Lacy was at that moment in New York, in disguise, of course ; another 
stumbling block ; no matter, some action must be taken. There is one thing 
Colonel Dumont did do, and that was to arm himself at once, with solemn 
resolution to put a bullet through the heart of his antagonist on sight, and, 
without naming any cause, he went straight to the Detective office, giving 
only a description of his enemy. In the shortest space of time all the railroad 
stations and steamboat wharves were guarded by vigilant men, and a silent 
reward offered ; from thence he went to the various newspaper offices, to in- 
sert the prompted advertisement, which ran thus : 

" San Francisco letter received. Terms acceded to for news of my lost son. 
Call at Gazette office at ten to-morrow. Leave information and medal, for 
which the stated amount will be paid. — C. D." 

In truth this was only a decoy, and, while Dumont hoped for the best, he 
felt doubtful as to whether Lacy would fall into the trap. But it was all he 
could do, and he longed for the hour to come. So restless and eager was he, 
that he found himself entiiely unable to sleep when he retired to his room that 
night. Morning came ; ten o'clock came and went, and no sign of Lacy or 
any of his confederates. Colonel Dumont was beside himself, when, after call- 
ing at the office at eleven, to be thus disappointed. With a heavy heart he 
strolled aimlessly about until dinner hour, at which time his eyes fell upon a 
note on his plate whose hand-writing he well knew, and caused him to turn 
deathly pale. 

"A note 1 " he gasped out, " and from Jack Lacy ! " With trembling hands 

he broke the seal and read these words : 

'* Sir,— I have read and noted the contents of your decoy advertisement. — 
What a fool you must think me, to appear at a public news office in quest of 
money offered for my proposed information. You misjudge Jack Lacy. I 
mean well, but will not be trapped ; now for another proposition Meet me 
to-night at 12 o'clock in Central Park, at the north wing of the Museum of 
Arts ; my confederate will be there, and should you be alone I will appear 
with medal and information ; but if you come prepared to capture me, you 
will be shot en your way ; that failing, you shall never hear of your son again, 
9o liebp me God, I do not ask you to come bare-handed, but come armed, and 
bring with you $5,000, and all will be well. Deviate one line and you are 
dead. Jack Lacy." 

This second piece of audacity and the new proposition, coupled with the 

certainty that there was no longer room for doubt but that Lacy was really in 

New York, completely deprived Colonel Dumont of his appetite. He turned 

his head suspiciously from side to side, hesitated, and stared about the room, 

seeming as though he felt the breath of the culprit on his very face. The shock 

of the first letter had been great, and had prepared him for anything ; now 

came a second, and all doubt disappeared. Lacy was in town, and had actu- 
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ally invited him to meet him at midaight in a lonely park. Colonel Dumont 
was now at his wit*8 ends to know how to act to baffle this ruffian with safety 
to himself. He could not warn the police ; he could not take into his confi- 
dence his most intimate friend. In the one case he would lose his life, in the 
other he would lose the chance of hearing some valuable information regard- 
ing his lost child, or perhaps both, and if he went alone, the villain could mur- 
der him with impunity. But this latter he must risk. Yes, I must go ; I will 
risk my. life to learn if my darling boy lives; and, oh ! Heavens, better still, 
there might be yet a chance of his recovery. As these and other thoughts 
flashed through the millionaire's mind, tears found their way down his cheeks. 
"I will go," he said aloud, arose from the table, left his dinner untouched, and 
for the sake of diversion he went to his place of business on Broadway, where 
he remained until closing hour. He then called his partner, Mr. Newel Price, 
in the private office, where they remained in secret communion for some min- 
utes, leaving the clerks and mechanics in curious dread. 

"When, finally, they emerged, he handed Mr. Price a sealed envelope, on 
which was written — " Open this at 15 minutes after 12 to-night and act accor- 
dingly." Colonel Dumont had not told his paitner anything further than to 
get the services of four policemen and have them with him at the hotel where 
he (Colonel Dumont) was stopping. 

At half past eleven o'clock that night four policemen headed by Mr. Price 
walked into the hotel on 59th street. Almost simultaneously Colonel 
Dumont was seen to walk out, armed with his six shooter. He made his way 
to the place of appointment with the villain. The lateness of the hour 
favored his progress, there being few people in the park now. He walked on 
rather timidly, so strange was his mission. Every leaf that moved made him 
start and put his hand on his pistol. A gentle spring wind caused the leaves 
of the park trees to tremble sluggishly. A pale April moon now and then 
peeps out from behind the flying clouds, as they scamper across the sky ; now 
a footstep, then a voice is heard, each of which causes Colonel Dumont to 
grow nervous arid anxious ; his heart beats furiously, the fact being that he 
expects every minute to be murdered in his tracks. The further he goes the 
more his misgivings are that he is doing a rash act, coming alone, to meet a 
villain in a deserted park in the dead of night. He stops, draws his watch, 
it is ten minutes of twelve, and he is within a few paces of the point of meet- 
ing. He now takes in every object within reach of his sight; then he listens. 
All is still, and not a living object to be seen. He moves off" in the direc- 
tion of the museum. As he does so, voices sound upon his ear, but they are 
some distance off* and seem to be coming in an opposite direction. 

** Ah I" he says, " here is the place, now for the north wing." He reaches it. 
The great town clock announces the hour of twelve. It is midnight. 
Dumont looks anxiously around, a figure appears, and so suddenly that he 
starts. The voices he has before heard have died away ; the figure sees him, 
stops, and glances around, then advances, comes up so close to him that his 
toes are in danger, and the man's breath can be distinctly felt on his cheek. 

" This is Colonel Dumont, I presume?" said the unknown. 
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" It is," replied tbe other dubiously. 

" You are alone, sir ? " 

"Yes, lam." 

These words are followed by a low, shrill whistle, which brings the third 
person, a tall, lankey looking man, whose face is covered by a full beard, and 
the wearer none other than Jack Lacy in disguise. 

" I am here," says the Colonel, who was too anxious and excited not to 
break the silence, " now, sir, to business. Give me the promised information 
and the medal, and I will pay you the amount exacted." 

" Let us be brief, then, and produce the money. Here is a true statement of 
your son's whereabouts, enclosed with the medal ; out with your money, and 
let us close this interview and part. I am Jack Lacy, and mean business." 

These insolent words fell upon the ear of Colonel Dumont like the hissings 
of a demon, and his first impulse was to kill him on the spot and risk a fair 
fight with his accomplice, but he checked himself on the moment and drew 
forth his wallet. At this instant one of the ruffians grabbed the purse and 
the other flew at Dumont's throat. As quick as a flash he drew his revolver 
and fired, at the same time yelling at the top of his voice for help. But a blow 
from a strong arm silenced him, and he fell, but not altogether unconscious, 
for he saw his shot had been ineffective. The man with the booty was 
making off, and his present assailant standing over him with a dagger flashing 
in the air. Oh, God ! what an awful moment. Death and robbery staring 
him at once in the face, and he powerless to resist. As the man was bring- 
ing the weapon down to blacken his soul with murder, he struggled and 
groaned, the knife fell from his hand, and Dumont, in his semi-conscious, 
dazed condition, heard curses and blows which told him that some one had 
come to his rescue, but to save him he could not have moved hand or foot to 
participate, so strong was his imagination, so certain was he that the weapon 
had descended. He could hear the tusseling, the oaths, the blows, and even 
the approach of other footsteps, but he could not raise a hand to defend tbe 
brave man who had saved his life. 

Suddenly all quieted down, and he felt himself being borne away. All now 
grew to be a blank, and when he did regain consciousness, it was to find him- 
self in his private room at the hotel, and a handsome boy with a wound on 
his left cheek seated at his bed-side, bathing his forehead with vinegar and 
water, acting as his nurse. Dumont opened his eyes widely, but shame and 
humiliation closed them again as he beheld at his bed-side St. Clair Glenn, 
and on the threshhold of the room his mother in the act of entering. 
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CHAPTER III. 

|ET us now turn from this scene at the hotel on 59th street, where 
Colonel Dumont and St. Clair Glenn now stare at each other. The 
latter young, strong and handsome, looks sternly but kindly at the 

^1^ wounded man as he recovers consciousness and marks the utter sur- 

'V^ prise in his face, while Dumont, utterly dumb-founded with aston- 
ishment, has a mingled look of shame as he finds Glenn by his side 
performing the duties of nurse ; and when he spies old Mrs. Glenn, a gush 
of humiliation overpowers him, and he covers his face with his hands. 

We will now speak of St. Clair*s mother, who lived on one of the north- 
ern pikes of New York, not far from the city limits. She had built many 
bright hopes on the career of her boy, when he returned from school a 
graduate. Now, when the answer to her last appeal to Colonel Dumont 
came, she was much distressed. It came as she put the last button on a 
handsome silk dress, which had to be finished on the same afternoon to which 
we have before referred. She lays it on her fitting table, and says *' Ah ! *' 
with deep satisfaction. The door bell rings, and Colonel Dumont's letter is 
handed in by the post-man. She quickly breaks the seal, eager to know the 
contents, and out comes the check. <* Ah ! there is the check. Good Colonel 
Dumont, I bless you for this ; now my boy can finish his education and have a 
little fortune to begin life ; it is in good hands.*' During her soliloquy she had 
omitted the amount of the check, or the contents of the letter. " Well— well, 
let me see what the kind man has said." She unfolded and read that of which 
the first words almost choked her to utter, and too cold to publish here. 

Mrs. Glenn read and re-read the curt letter, hoping each time to be able to 
discover some sentence to modify its harshness, that her good old heart might 
find some excuse for the hard-hearted millionaire. But the more she read, the 
harder and colder it seemed. Wounded to the heart's core, she sat down 
and wrote a few hasty lines to her son, enclosing the check and Dumont's 
letter in the same envelope, for his consideration, and hastened to post it, 
that it might reach Sing-Sing by the early morning train. 

Now, the reader will recall that Colonel Dumont had written by return mail 
in response to Mrs. Glenn's appeal, hence, she got it at the first afternoon 
delivery on the same day. 

On the following day, while the rich man was all anxiety in the great 
Metropolis laying his plots and conniving to outwit Lacy, the boys of the 
'educational institutions of Sing-Sing, fifty miles distant, were just as anxious 
waiting the arrival of the mail boats and trains for news from their respective 
homes. During recess of each day all letters directed to the institution were 
brought in by the Janitor and distributed alphabetically, if such can be possi- 
bly done among a parcel of indiscreet college boys. At the time whereof I 
write, the boys of St. Clair Glenn's class apartment are engaged in various 
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amusements, (it being recess). Some are throwing spit-balls, others writing 
anonymous letters and drawing ridiculous designs on the black-board, etc. ; 
others, more steadily inclined, were seated about in pairs and trios, reading or 
conversing at will. They all rose as they saw the old Janitor enter, and 
rushed forward to greet him. A wild, mischievous looking set they were, 
of all ages, ranging from ten to two-and-twenty. 

"Any letters for me?" shouted a dozen different voices. Eager eyes met * 
the old man and eager hands were stretched out towards him. All was 
bustle and confusion. There were two, however, who stood side by side 
near the centre of the class-room, where they had been engaged in solving 
a problem, and watched the others as they clamorously cried out for news 
fipom home. These two young men require our attention. 

St. Clair Glenn is a well-grown youth of about eighteen years, but looks 
older, with soft, dark hair scattered in wavy masses on his brow, which 
was as fair as a woman's, beneath which brow two hazel eyes looked out 
in a fhmk, fearless way, winning him many admirers. His mouth was 
small; his nose well shaped, of the Greek type; his complexion was not too 
fair. Just enough so to make up that beauty which goes to complete that 
which in time every one will acknowledge makes a handsome man. 

His companion, though not so handsome, is older and more manly look- 
ing, with a downy moustache shading his upper lip; his nose, though not 
abnormally large, was too much so for beauty's sake. But no one would 
pass Roland Hartly by without taking a second look. His bearing, so 
graceful and commanding, which so well became his height, he being most 
six feet, with broad square shoulders and erect figure, gave him the ap- 
pearance of a military man. His disposition was sweet to the last degree, 
and he was a general favorite. All the boys in school loved Roland. If 
possible, he was a greater favorite than Glenn ; so unselfish and kind-hearted 
was he, as free from deceit as a radiant sunbeam is of gloom. Ko one 
had ever known him to do a base, unmanly act, nor utter a cruel, unsym- 
pathetic speech. St. Clair's surroundings often subjected him to slurs and 
insults from other boys, he being poor and alone. Roland never failed to 
come promptly to his rescue, which made him in the end generally popular, 
commanding deserved respect from every one. 

As they stand together now watching the more juvenile scramble for their 
letters, no one could fail to read in their frank, open faces that look which 
characterizes the man— the friend to each other — such a friendship as exists 
between two of the same sex to the end, no matter what the circumstances 
may be. 

The excitement has died out ; the boys have all gotten their letters and 
settled down to read them. 

" Go and see if there is anything for us, won't you, St. Clair ?" says Roland, 
as he walked forward and asked in his mild, quiet way. 

** Yes, I have one for each of you," said the Janitor, handing the missives 
to him. 
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St. Clair opened his with eacer eyes, knowing it to be from his old mother, 
but turns pale as marble at the contents. 

"The unjust monster," he muttered. 

" Why, Glenn, old fellow, what has happened?" said Roland, glancing up 
from his own letter. 

** Roland," said St. Clair with much gravity, " my college days are over ; I 
* leave here by this afternoon's train for home ; please help me to get together 
my things." 

" You are surely jesting, Glenn ; come, calm yourself, and take a seat, and 
let me hear your grievances ; you must not think of such a thing ; tell me 
what I can do for you, old fellow." 

" You can tell yourself that, when you have read the contents therein," he 
replied, handing Hartly his mother's and Colonel Dumont's letters. 

" Can this be possible ? Colonel Dumont the author of a letter so insulting 
to a lady ? " exclaimed Roland, admitting the harshness of its tone. He 
resumed, turning to St. Clair, " why leave school, it will only be a condescen- 
sion to his overbearing suggestion." 

" Still he has intimated that my mother is indulging me in laziness, and I 
am determined to show him to the contrary, and that I can work and elevate 
her to independence. He is a coward to insult a lone widow, when the ad- 
vantages are all his own. Yes, I will go home, and back to my trade ; I have 
not forgotten all yet, though more than two years have elapsed since I struck 
a lick." Saying this he begins to get together his books, and turns to go. 

" St. Clair," says Roland, " do not be impulsive ; remain until vacation ; it 
will be just as well." 

** Not I. I am determined, and now I must pack and be ready for the 5 
o'clock train, and if you will not aid me, good bye my dear friend." 

" Most certainly I will assist you and see you off, but I am mighty sorry.'* 

They left the hall together, and that same evening St. Clair Glenn boarded 
the 5 o'clock train for New York. He took his leave of his school fellows 
without a sigh, promising to write often to his dear friend Hartly, who had 
shared his every pleasure and trouble with brotherly love the past two years. 
Roland wished him God speed. Glenn felt sorry at parting with such a friend 
and companion, whose roads in life perhaps would ever in future be separate. 
But his pride had been wounded by a millionaire, and his dignity was now so 
tense that he left school without a murmur, in good spirits and health. He 
felt now ripe for anything. 

Many men and boys are stout-hearted ; their minds seem never to flinch 
Others are elastic ; they may give way and appear crushed, but let the imme- 
diate pressure be removed, and they fly back again, and their enemy finds he 
has not gained an inch. St. Clair was of this sort, and as he leaned back in 
the homeward bound train, the world seemed to him a foot-ball. 

When he jumped from the car about 6 o'clock that evening he hailed a cab 
(after a brief shake hands with his old friend George Leach), and drove 
straight home, and told his mother hotly his opinion of Colonel Dumont's 
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actions, and on considering the matter be had concluded to give up school and 
go back to his trade, should he not get anything better to do. 

•* I condemn his heartlessness, mother, as downright tyranny, and I will 
show him that my mother has a son yet alive.*' 

" Be discreet, my son, we cannot afford to battle with wealth. Colonel 
Dumont has not acted with much feeling in the matter, still we have to " 
submit" 

" Submit ! I stand calmly by and allow my mother's name to be mingled 
with the word robbery. No — ^no, Ti&oer ! I shall kindly ask Colonel Dumont 
to retract, and if he don't, I will knock him down." 

" Oh ! Clair." 

" I will, as certain as my name is Glenn." 

" But, my son ! that will not better the matter." 

" It will have to make the matter worse, then." 

" Now, my son, remember you are but a mere boy ; take my advice and let 
it rest ; he will never trouble us again, and he only did that which was his 
own privilege." 

" His own privilege to call you a robber, and forfeit his promise to my dying 
father ? Yes, mother. Colonel Dumont and myself must meet, and after that 
he may go his way, but he must never attempt such a thing again." 

The old lady could not help admiring the spirit of her noble boy, though 
she felt uneasy and feared he would get himself in trouble. 

"My darling boy," she said, and putting her arms around his neck, she 
burst into tears. 

"Come — come, mother, do not fret; I know what you mean; it is not 
my wish to give you any uneasiness, but I must and will defend you." 

" My dear child, listen to me," she began. 

*• Very well, mother, now dry your tears ; I will endeavor, for your sake, 
to avoid Colonel Dumont, but most certainly he must not repeat the dose." 

She kissed him fondly, and wiped her eyes. 

" Forgive me, my son, but it is much better ; I feel happier now." 

"Now I must leave you for awhile, mother. I promised George Leach 
at the depot I would go to the theatre with him to night ; he has tickets for 
the 5th Avenue. I hope you don't think it unkind of me, but I could not re- 
fuse when he asked me." 

"Certainly, by all means go. I am always willing for you to be with 
George." 

He kissed his mother good night, and told her he would be home before 
midnight, and left her. He found George Leach at the entrance to the theatre 
and together they made their way to their seats just as the curtain arose on 
the first act. It was warm, and the house was packed to its utmost capacity, 
but they enjoyed the play, particularly Glenn, who was just out of school. 
As the curtain went down at the termination of the play, and the audience 
began to leave, some one near the door shouted, " Some one has fainted," 
and the crowd rushed pell-mell to the scene of the excitement, jamming up 
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the door, preventing exit. A delay seemed inevitable. Now St. Clair, 
whose seat was far down in the dress circle, remarked that such was very 
unfortunate, since his mother would be alarmed did he not make his ap- 
pearance at home before midnight. 

"In that case," said his companion, "let us go out by the stage door; I 
am well acquainted with Mr. Bain, the stage manager." 

*'Good," replied Glenn, and the two young men made their way down 
the aisle and ascended to the stage, and finally, with some little difficulty, 
they gained the street. But it was getting late, it now being half past 
eleven. St. Clair bade his companion good night and started off in the 
direction of Central Park, to put up for the night with a friend who lived 
a short distance beyond. He knew he could not reach home by midnight. 
On reaching the park he increased his pace, and was nearing the Museum of 
Arts, when he was startled by the report of a pistol, followed quickly by 
the voice of a man crying for help. 

"Hark! What can that mean? After midnight, and a cry for help in 
Central park?" exclaimed he. 

St. Clair imagines, or does hear foot-steps, but in a different direction. 
He starts off on a run in the direction whence came the alarm. He soon 
reaches the spot, and behold, what meets his gaze. He a mere boy, scarcely 
eighteen, wishes at once he was a man. But there is no time to wish or 
plan. He took in the situation at a glance. Two ruffians had robbed a man, 
one was making off with the plunder and the other in a struggle with the 
robbed. What could he do ? Go to the rescue, of course. The victim was 
in the act of falling and the assasin reaching for a dagger to strike the fatal 
blow. All unconscious of St. Clair's presence. He reaches the spot just as 
the villain raised the weapon to plunge it into his victim's heart. St. Clair 
felt as strong at that moment as a lion. He pelted the would-be murderer 
in the face with his clenched fist, and seized him by the throat. The shock 
and surprise caused the robber to drop the knife and turn his attention to 
the new comer and they clinched, and the unconscious man was released. 

A fierce fight was now the consequence between the brave boy and the 
would-be murderer, and much to his surprise St. Clau' was a match for his 
antagonist, and kept him well down and at his mercy, when suddenly he 
drew from his pocket an instrument and succeeded in striking Glenn a smart 
blow on the left cheek, which for a moment gave the villain a slight ad- 
vantage. But he soon recovered himself, and a spirited struggle began anew. 
So intense were they both, that they kept on fighting as though no one 
but themselves were there, and the whole field was their own. They were 
pulled roughly apart, but kept striking and pulling at each other, when the 
owners of the strong hands which had separated them remonstrated, " Here — 
here, that will do." Upon looking up they found themselves in the hands 
of four burly policemen, and a fifch party bending over the unconscious 
man a few paces off. "i>ea(2/" said Mr. Price, " Colonel Dumont has been 
murdered! My God gentlemen, we are too late." 
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••What! What!" exclaimed St. Clair in amazement, ^^OoUmelDumontf^^ 
He turned to Mr. Price, who turned simultaneously at the same moment* 
recognizing St. Clair Glenn standing by the ofllcer whose hand was in hia 
collar. They stared at each other a full minute in profound silence, Glenn, 
stunned by the appalling revelation, and Price unable to believe his own eyes. 

" St. Clair Glenn ! " he exclaimed at last. " God of heaven, Glenn, could I 
have believed this of you ? " 

*' I trust to God, sir ! you do not for a moment believe me guilty of this 
base crime," he replied piteously. 

All the unpleasant circumstances which had occurred in the last two days 
between his mother and Colonel Dumont rushed over St. Clair's brain and 
told him in what an awkward position he now stood. He was aware his un- 
happy partner knew all ; but should the villain be stubborn enough to hold 
his tongue, what would his own story amount to. George Leach, too, he 
himself had told him all, making him a dangerous witness against him 
should Colonel Dumont be dead. He had threatened him in the presence 
of his mother and Roland Hartly without restraint. So appalling was his sit- 
uation that it was actually frightful, and the more he thought it over the more 
hopeless appears his chances. Facing him stood the wretched man who had 
brought on all this trouble, in custody of the other two officers, maintaining a 
sullen silence, which provoked St. Clair almost to desperation. 

** Speak villain ! " he said, turning to his enemy in the field of strife, " you 
see how I am wronged, and you alone know of my innocence. Speak, I 
entreat you, and save me this humiliation." 

Hut the ruffian said not a word. 

" We will be for putting these lads away, Mr. Price," said one of the 
officers, ** there are four of us ; two can be spared to fetch a stretcher and 
go for a doctor and lights." 

** Gentlemen," said young Glenn, ''I insist on remaining until the lights 
and a doctor are brought. There must be something on the remains of 
Colonel Dumont, if he is dead, to reveal the cause of his coming here at 
this hour. I am innocent, I swear it." 

'* But what brings you here ? I am more surprised at seeing you than I can 
express, for I really thought you were at school," replied Mr. Price. 

St. Clair hung his head. *' That is a long story, Mr. Price. Will you but 
let me remain if possible until the lights come. Do so, and I promise you 
the cause of my being here will be satisfactorily explained." 

The request was granted, and he remained. The lights came first, followed 
shortly by Doctor Jasper. He bent and examined the unconscious man. All 
was still. Glenn's heart beat furiously. 

** He lives I " said Doctor Jasper. 

" Thank God I" exclaimed St. Clair, inexpressibly relieved, while his fellow 
prisoner groaned. 

" But," continued the physician, " I am not so sure as to how lone he will 
live ; indeed he may never speak again." 
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" God have mercy on me, then !" said St. Clair, covering his face with his 
hands. 

** Is he mortally wounded ? " asked Mr. Price, anxiously. 

" The wound itself is not so bad, but the part very vitfd and the shock very 
great. Let us get him to the hospital as soon as it is possible." 

" "Why not to his room at the hotel, Doctor," suggested Mr. Price. 

" Well — well, anywhere, so I can work. Let us move him now, come." 

** Oh ! Mr. Price, this is awful ; please look through his pockets, for my 
sake ! " pleaded St. Clair. 

Price ordered his pockets searched by the officers, saying "it could do 
neither good nor harm." 

" "What is this ? " said one of the officers drawing a letter from his vest 
pocket. 

" A letter ! let me see it," exclaimed Price. He read aloud the contents of 
Jack Lacy's letter, proposing a meeting in Central Park at midnight* This 
was music for poor Glenn. 

" But this is not Jack Lacy," said Mr. Price to Glenn, pointing to the un- 
known prisoner. *' But, sir, that is his hateful accomplice and Colonel Du- 
mont*s murderer. Jack Lacy has fled with the effects. I saw him run when I 
came to the rescue, Just in time to prevent this dagger from being plunged to 
the hilt in Colonel Dumont's breast," said Glenn with much vehemence as he 
stooped and picked up the weapon. 

St. Clair had grown thoroughly cool and collected by this time, and these 
deliberate remarks created quite a new sensation. 

Doctor Jasper turned to the officer who had Glenn in charge, saying, 
* ' Hand your prisoner over to me, sir ! he has an ugly wound on his left cheek ; 
he might need my attention." This was promptly done, and the principal was 
led off to the station house. 

St. Clair was quite weak from the loss of blood, when they reached the 
hotel on 59th street, and allowed himself to be persuaded to remain all night 
in the same room with the man whose life he had saved, under the care of Mr. 
Price, Doctor Jasper and the porter. 

Two other physicians were called in to aid Jasper with Colonel Dumont, 
consequently St. Clair Glenn*s wound was dressed, which, however, proved to 
be very slight, and with the exception of the loss of blood, he was all right, 
the latter being encouraged by the excitement which followed the blow, he 
was ordered an opiate and put to bed, soon falling into a deep sleep, waking 
early next morning much refreshed. 

Doctor Jasper, with the aid of the other physicians, carefully examined 
Colonel Dumont, whose condition though not so serious as at first considered, 
was by far more alarming than that of our hero. The surprise, the blow on 
the head, the fright, or imagination of the upraised dagger, which he felt must 
have descended, all combined, had so upset his nervous system that he had 
gone into a stupor not altogether produced by the stroke which felled him to 
the ground. 
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But the combined doses of bromide and opium with the application of cold 
cloths all night had the hoped-for effect, and when Colonel Dumont opened 
his eyes that morning about ten o'clock and beheld St. Clair Glenn at his bed- 
side acting in the capacity of nurse, as stated at the close of our last chapter, 
his first impulse was that he had been dreaming, or that he was still in the 
land of dreams. Raising his eyes languidly from the young man, having been 
attracted by the opening of the door, on the threshold of which his gaze 
meets Mrs. Effie Glenn, (St. Clair's mother), he was overcome with shame and 
quickly began to wonder what it all meant or what had happened. 

He starts, and then covers his face with his hands, and St. Clair, fearing the 
consequence of excitement, beckons his mother to withdraw, and she obeys 
unhesitatingly. Dumont, fearing to trust his sight again, laid with his eyes 
closed and drifted into thought. His reflections brought before him the old 
lady's appeal for money, which was his only by trust, his broken promise to 
a dying man, brought before him his insulting reply. He pictured her noble 
son at college; his wrath, and the consequences; and now here they both 
were by his bedside. Had he been ill ? and how long ? What had happened ? 
He starts again, as the recollection of Jack Lacy's letter came, and his anxiety 
to hear news of his lost son. He drifts on and on, to the place of his meeting 
with Lacy at midnight in Central Park, and he shudders, and opens a pair 
of gleaming eyes to see St. Clair Glenn again at his bedside. 

** St. Clair Glenn ! " he exclaimed, they being the first words of intelligence 
he had uttered since his mishap, and these with a surpressed sigh, which in- 
troduced the hearer to his troubled theme of thought. He was convinced now 
that he had not been absent from Colonel Dumont's unpleasant meditations. 
Of what exact nature these thoughts were he was of course unable to tell. 
The invalid's eyes had in them such a strange gleam that Glenn began to wish 
for the presence of Doctor Jasper or Mr. Price. As to his own feelings of ani- 
mosity towards the heartless man, his situation last night, held in custody as 
he was for the murder of Colonel Dumont after having made threats against 
him, caused him, as young as he was, to become so nervous that when Doctor 
Jasper bent over the wounded man, while he held his breath to hear the Doc- 
tor say, ** Tie lives^^ and exclaimed " tTiank God,^ in that instant all the indignant 
pride which had stirred his bosom was crushed out, and he feit that he loved 
the man for living, who but a few moments ago he despised. Now when the 
wounded man opened his eyes the second time, Glenn was at a loss how to 
answer him. 

The exclamation, " 8t, Clair Glenn,^^ and starting at him so strangely, some- 
what puzzled the young man, and he only said, " WeUf You here ! what can 
you want of me ? I thought you were at college." 

The door softly opens again, and Doctor Jasper enters, greatly to the relief 
of young Glenn. 

" I am delighted," he begins, ** to see you so bright. Colonel Dumont. I 
scarcely hoped for this. Why the danger is over." 
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" What danger ? " he asked in surprise. 

Glenn being much relieved at the entrance of Doctor Jasper, rose and left 
the room, leaving the Doctor and his patient alone. 

The physician soon made Colonel Dumont acquainted with the details of 
the previous night's occurence, and by whom he had been rescued from an 
untimely death. The rich man seemed much affected when he heard thiP, 
and sent at once for St. Clair and his mother, and implored them with humble 
tears to forgive his heartlessness, thanking St. Clair feelingly for having bo 
bravely come to his rescue. But Dumont made one grand mistake in refer- 
ring to Glenn's father as a gambler. St. Clair bristled up directly and replied, 
" We accept your apology, Colonel Dumont, and you are freely forgiven, but, 
sir, I beg of you to spare my dead father's name, say what you please to me, 
but I will not permit you or any one else to reflect upon the dead,^^ 

" Oh, Clair 1" exclaimed Mrs. Glenn. 

** Your son is too sensitive, madam. Get out of my room sir, I will hear 
no more," returned Dumont, bitterly. 

Thus the scene ended. St. Clair offered his mother his arm and walked 
proudly from the room. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

|HIS last ungrateful remark ou the part of Colonel Dumont» wliich 
brought to a close what might otherwise have been a pleasant recon- 
ciliation, made a breach instead which time would be baffled to ef- 
face. Mrs. Glenn was disappointed and worried on her son's ac- 
count. St. Clair accepted it as unfortunate, but so it happened, and 
now the battle of life began in dead earnest. St. Clair was a long time out of 
employment, and they both lived on the little income made by her needle, and 
what little he could pick up at odd times, not wishing to encroach upon the 
little fortune left by Mr. Glenn. 

But St. Clair was never idle ; he had been an apprentice to a silversmith 
in New York when quite a lad, where he was put just after the death of bis 
father, and resiained afterwards two years, at which time his employer died 
and the business changed hands, and he was again thrown out. 

Now Mr. Hartly interfered, and advised Mrs. Glenn to put her son at col- 
lege, which advice was taken. But the poor widow found it impossible to 
meet his expenses by her own efforts, and appealed to Colonel Dumont, hence 
the result recorded in the last chapter. 

Young Glenn went to New York now most every day in quest of work. 
He was not particular, he said ; he would do anything to earn his bread. But 
the world was cold. " Business is too dull, young man, we cannot afford to 
hire." This is what met him everywhere. He would answer advertisements 
daily ; at night he would help his mother with whatever he could do ; at idle 
times he would review his lessons and take a turn at sketching, for which he 
had decided taste and talent. 

One morning, about eight months after St. Clair had been out of school, 
and yet his prospects seemed the same, he said to his mother, " We are very 
poor, and I have been little or no help to you, mother. This cannot go on ; I 
must do something ; I cannot bear to see my dear mother toiling from day to 
day to .keep me; I am going to New York to-day, mother, and earn some- 
thing, be it ever so little." 

** Not to-day, my son, it snows too hard; put it off; we will not starve." 

** The snow does not matter ; it will stop after a while. I feel just like 
being out in it. Do not expect me home to dinner ; I will return after I have 
earned something to aid you, and not before." 

"And pray what can you do in such weather as this, son ? " 

'* What have I not done on other days that were just as bad ? I have har- 
nessed horses for livery-men ; even sawed wood. I will do anything to help 
you, mother." 

" God bless you, my dear boy, you are such a comfort to me. I almost hate 
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to see you go out of my sight. Now, if you will go, do bundle up well, and 
put on your rubber shoes and heavy coat." 

" Of course, mother," he said, then dressing himself up in his every day 
garb he started on foot through the snow for the metropolis. 

When it stopped snowing that afternoon, and the policemen were busy 
ringing door bells to warn citizens to clear off their pavements, and the 
streets were alive with boys with their shovels and brooms, St. Clair Glenn 
was among the number with his shovel on his shoulder, and his pal with a 
broom. He got his share of work in that line, and divided the spoils with his 
partner. 

Late in the evening, as they were applying from door to door with rapid 
haste, which competition alone can excite, some one tapped him on the 
shoulder, and to his surprise it was Roland Hartly. 

" Why, Glenn ! " he exclaimed, " is it possible this is you ? " 

*' It is, indeed, Roland, and you see what I am doing." 

" This is indeed wonderful. Is it possible you cannot get anything better 
to do ? " 

•* It seems not, Roland. God knows I have tried my utmost. I have even 
sawed wood ; would you believe it ? 

" My dear fellow, you have quite a little sum left you by your father ; you 
should not stoop to this." 

" I have also a mother, who cannot always make her own living, as she now 
does, and I cannot tell what may happen. Life is very uncertain, and this 
stooping position, as you term it, is done for her. I cannot live in idleness. 
I, a hale, hearty youtb. Yes, I am too proud to depend upon a lone woman for 
support, but not too proud to earn my bread." 

"Glenn, you are a jewel ; not one in ten thousand would take that view of 
it, much to your credit. But really it pains me to see you thus employed, my 
dear old school mate." 

" It would not pain you, Roland, were you in my place to night, to be able 
to go home and surprise your dear old mother by dropping $1.50 in her lap, 
for that is just what I can do. My pal and myself have been hard at it since 
noon, and I tell you we have made snow fly." 

" My dear fellow, your mother has a perfect right to be proud of such a son, 
and I glory in your spirit; but, St. Clair, you should aspire for something 
higher than sawing wood and shoveling: snow. Your capabilities demands 
better work. You told me the day you left school that you had a trade. 
Pray ! this is not the trade, I hope." 

St. Clair laughed heartily. " No, — no, Roland, what an idea. This is no 
trade. The trade of which I spoke to you was eugraving and designing sil- 
ver and plated ware. Unfortunately I did not finish my apprenticeship ; only 
worked at it two years ; but I do understand a good deal about it, and have 
tried my living best, but with no success. I could not get a job. I have even 
oflfered to enter as an errand boy, with the hope and determination to work 
my way up. But, no, not one bit of encouragement did I receive. However 
I will not give up ; where there is a will, there is a way." 
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" Have you never applied to my father to assist in getting you a job? You 
must know that he would do it willingly." 

** I have thought of him, Roland, but then there is the trouble. Colonel 
Dumont and he are very great friends. Upon those grounds alone my heart 
has failed m^. I do not see why he should oppose me, but somehow he seems 
to be my stumbling block. I would not throw a straw in his way, but I will 
be candid with you. Colonel Dumont must never throw one openly in mine." 

" I understand, but I assure you that would have nothing whatever to do 
with my father's influence for you. Did it ever have ; it shall no longer have. 
I will attend to that part." 

" I thank you very much, Roland. I feel ever so much encouraged. By 
the way, you graduated last session, did you not ?" 

" I did, and have been traveling ever since, or it strikes me St. Clair Glenn 
would not be shoveling snow now. My health was bad, and my physician 
advised me to travel, or I should have come home from school when it closed, 
and been to see you long since ; you know that as it is I have only been back 
one week to-day." 

" Tes, yes, but I am losing deal ; you must excuse me, Roland. Good bye ; 
talk to your father and let me hear from you." 

Roland left his old friend and went straight home, fully determined to 
speak to his father in behalf of St. Clair. 

The evening was rapidly drawing to a close, and the boys were closing in 
on each other to get the advantage at the last few remaining pavements to 
clean. There still lay one untouched on the opposite side in front of a large 
mansion on one of the most fashionable streets in the west end, and St. Clair 
siaw that a number of boys who had applied came away, leavine the snow 
untouched. He wondered at this, while he and his partner put the finishing 
touch on the last they intended to clean this evening. 

" Shall we stop ?" said St. Clair to his pal, **or shall we try and get the one 
on the opposite side ; I wonder why they will not have it cleaned oflf." 

" We might try," said the other, " but they never have Iheir's cleaned off 
until it suits them. I have often noticed that. Look ! there is a policeman 
ringing the bell ; let us go over, we may get the job, because he will be com- 
pelled to have it done now." 

,"Now is our time," shouted St. Clair, and they crossed over while the 
policeman still stood arguing with the servant. 

" This pavement must be cleaned off," remonstrated the officer ; "you have 
hud plenty of grace ; it has long since stopped snowing." 

" Marster 'jects to it when it am cloudy," returned a big black negro, show- 
ing his white teeth. 

"I can't help what your master's objections are," said the officer, ** if it is 
not done when I return on my round, I shall report it. Please tell your 
master that." 

'* T — e — s, sar, but might's well tell him nofin, case he monstrus hard-headed, 
marster is, deed bim am sar." 
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The policeman strolled away and Glenn and his partner, with broom and 
shovel in hand, mounted the steps as soon as the darkey had closed the door 
and pulled the bell. 

The same darkey reappeared. "Goodness alive, mo about the snow. If I 
had a fence rail I'd level your skull for ye. De polices tol me to^el marster 
sumthin, an he aint home, and de good missus dunno wat to do.'* 

" Send your mistress here," said Glenn. 

The servant seemed relieved of a responsibility and obeyed, and a stately 
middled-aged lady came to the door. 

" Boys," she began, " I do not know what to tell you ; as a rule, my brother 
never allows his pavement to be cleaned off until it clears away. He is not 
home at present, but as it is getting so late I feel safe in letting you go to 
work." 

" Tou might, madam, it is getting dark, and I believe most persons have had 
their's cleaned." 

This eloquent voice and educated tongue, and handsome face, which the 
growing darkness prevents Miss Marion Dumont from recognizing, struck 
favorably on her ear, and she told them to go to work. 

St. Clair, too, failed to recognize the old maid, and set to work, he and his 
partner, in dead earnest, his heart running over with the anticipations of his 
return home able to aid his mother with a few penuies. 

Just as the boys finished and St. Clair ascended the steps of the mansion to 
ring the bell for his pay, a sleigh drawn by two splendid bay horses stopped 
in ftront and the coachman dismounted and assisted a young lady and gentle- 
man to alight Simultaneously Miss Marion opened the door and the hall- 
light shown full in St. Clair's face. He stood leaning on his shovel, with signs 
of awakening recognition beaming from his handsome eyes, which orbs were 
fixed upon those before him. Both were too utterly astonished to speak. 
Miss Marion looked as if she doubted her own eyes, and he seemed equally 
surprised and puzzled. So long did they stand in this attitude, that Colonel 
Dumont and his daughter ascended from the pavement. 

"Can this be St. Clair Glenn ? " she said, as her niece passed her, and her 
brother stopped at the sound of the name. 

" It is, madam ; we have finished," he said, as he removed his hat and then 
replaced it. 

" But you don't tell me that you are doing such work for a living," said the 
astonished old maid, forgetting for what he had rung the bell. 

"Not exactly that, madam, but through choice to help my mother; do any- 
thing rather than nothing." 

"Ah— ah! I see," said the amazed Colonel; "just as I said, you have run 
through your four thousand doUars. I knew it. I knew it would come to 
this. Pay the boy and let him go," he said, coldly. 

" Not so, sir, you speak hastily ; my mother is getting too old to support us 
both by her needle, and to help her a little I am willing to do anything. 

" Nonsense. Tou tell me, you, as proud as I know you to be, would clean 
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streets, were you not driven to it. Poor management — poor management. 
Just as I expected. She would have your money, boy, and now it*s gone. 
Serves her right," 

" No, sir, you mistake me, and wrong my mother. I admit being proud, but 
not such pride as would ever stand between me and my mother. No, sir, I 
do this to show the heartless world my willingness to work." 

This deliberate speech of ambition from St. Clair Glenn, though Colonel 
Dumont owed him his life, struck him as a bad sign. Fear began to creep 
over him that he could not keep this boy down, which was truly his heartless 
wish ; not because he was ambitious, but because he was a Glenn, the son of 
the man who he firmly believed had been the instrument to ruin his happi- 
ness. 

" What is your price sir ?" he said, haughtily, putting his hand in his vest 
pocket, as he spoke. 

" Twenty cents, sir," came the prompt response. 

He paid him, waved his sister aside, and walked in and shut the door un- 
ceremoniously in Glenn's face. 

Judging the character of this proud, ambitious boy, by what we have seen 
of him, we can well guess how this sarcastic ending of his day*s labor worked 
upon his tender feelings, coming as it did from Colonel Dumont, who already 
had been the cause of so much uncalled for humiliation in the Glenn family. 
But all this domineering, uncouth proceeding, upon the part of the rich man 
to crush him — to make him feel inferior — to bring him to the world's feet, was 
lost on St. Clair Glenn, instead, as it was intended, to humble him. He, the 
high-minded youth, used it as a platform upon which to stand to elevate him- 
self to a position to call forth envy. He lived now in a new world, a world 
which told him this contemptible sarcasm — ^this cold, silent, haughty good 
night, with only a slam of the street door in his face, was far better for him 
than outward hypocritical sympathy. 

When he got home, he only handed his mother his day's earnings and re- 
ceived her fond blessings, ate his supper and retired, not even mentioning how 
he had earned the money. 
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CHAPTER V. 

|T is but natural that the reader should be a little curious to know what 
became of the unknown prisoner after his arrest on that eventful 
night which should have made Colonel Dumont St. Clair Glenn's 
friend forever ; also, whether or not Jack Lacy was ever captured. 
To the latter question I will say " no," and without boring the reader, 
let me give, in as brief a space as possible, results of the trial of the prisoner, 
who, after making a clean breast of the whole plot, was sentenced to Sing-Sing 
prison for fifteen years for highway robbery and assault with intentions to 
kill. 

While in prison, before his trial, Smithson (for such was his name) was 
questioned by shrewd detectives after a fruitless search throughout New York 
City and State for Lacy, taking this as a last resort with the hope that he 
would give them some clue as to the villain's intentions should they both 
have succeeded in robbing Colonel Dumont. But the clue they got was of no 
earthly benefit. ** For," said Smithson, who was by birth an Englishman, ** I 
met Lacy in San Francisco, Cidlfornia, about two years ago, and he kept after 
me to accompany him to New York ; that he had a scheme which with my 
assistance he could accomplish. During the Spring I got hard up, and men- 
tioned one day to him my intentions to quit America, work my way to New 
York, and then to Liverpool. He saw his chance to dupe me, and offered to 
pay my way to New York, which I accepted. He wrote one or two letters, 
directing them all here, and we started. On arriving here he opened his scheme 
to me, and I, hungry for money, fell an easy prey, and we went to work, and 
on the night we met Colonel Dumont in Central Park at 12 o'clock we had 
arranged to take the ship Warsaw for Liverpool, which was to sail precisely 
at 2 o'clock; and since he has not been caught, of course he is now in London, 
and I, poor unfortunate wretch, am here to suffer really for his crime. But 
should I ever live to get my liberty and meet him I will kill him as I would a 
dog." 

This disclosure went for naught so far as capturing Lacy was concerned. 
But so plausible this story, in which were uttered many regrets for allowing 
himself to be duped, coupled with his vow to kill the other on sight, gave 
Smithson a place in many a sympathetic and influential heart, and a new trial 
was at once applied for, which request was emphatically denied. 

Colonel Dumont soon got over the shock caused by the excitement and blow 
on the head and returned to his country seat. Here he remained living quite 
retired until December, when he took up his winter quarters in his city man- 
sion, where he was soon joined by his daughter, who had not resided with her 
father since the death of her mother about fourteen years ago. 
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Ula was a beautiful girl now of sixteen summers, well grown, physically and 
intellectually, sufficiently gifted to shine in society, with a taint of genuine 
aristocracy about her which belonged naturally to the southern bom, and went 
to make Ula appear really haughty, which, to tell the truth, was not the case. 
Colonel Dumont was justly proud of such a beautiful and gifted child, but had 
seen little of her since her birth, haying at that time lost the pride of his life, 
his son, then two years old ; consequently his grief was so great that when his 
wife blessed him with a daughter, he took it much to heart because it was not 
a son, and paid little attention to the child. In the meantime his wife died 
and left him a widower, sore and almost heartbroken. He let his married 
sister take the child, who had but one of her own, and was possessed of ample 
means in New Orleans. At the same time, Miss Marion, his old maid sister, 
took charge of his household affairs, and did her utmost to soothe her brother ; 
but he was a changed man ; his better nature was dead, and his ambition now 
seemed concentrated in the one thing — ^to live to predominate, to crush others, 
to make others to envy him his large fortune, fine dress and elevated position. 

He made a rule every summer to invite the cream of wealth to his country 
seat on the beautiful Hudson. He did not enjoy them at heart himself really, 
but he loved to see them there to dazzle the eyes of the surrounding poor, and 
keep up his popularity in business and social circles. 

All knew of Colonel Dumont*s troubles, or at least the most of them, and 
all overlooked his peculiarities, which were odd but reasonable in every par- 
ticular, save when he turned his back (sarcastically) on the poor and needy. 
These were unreasonable, as the reader can judge by his actions at the ending 
of our last chapter, when he haughtily shut the door in the face of young 
Glenn because he was engaged in cleaning off the pavements to enable him to 
earn a little money to help his mother. Perhaps Colonel Dumont would have 
acted equally haughty to any poor person, minus the stress he was provoked 
to lay on it since that person was the son of George Glenn, Jack Lacy*s friend ; 
hence so bent was Colonel Dumont's determination to throw every obstacle in 
his power in St. Clair Glenn's way, that open war seemed declared between 
these two, notwithstanding the debt of life stood recorded between them. 
Colonel Dumont took a heartless view of this, and looked upon it lightly as a 
matter of course ; and that under similar circumstances, any man would have 
acted as he did to rescue his fellow man from death. He did not take in con- 
sideration the age of the brave boy, who, regardless of danger, had rushed to 
his rescue in the dead of night and fearlessly met the would-be murderer hand 
to hand, ignoring that the chances were all in his antagonist's favor, being 
himself a mere lad and totally unarmed. 

All this was overlooked by Colonel Dumont, but not by others. Every one 
who knew of the circumstanct's longed to meet the brave one who was the 
hero of that perilous hour ; and no one of Colonel Dumont's many friends but 
what mentioned in congratulating him on his safe recovery and marvelous 
escape, the name of his rescuer ; and the rich man often felt ashamed of him- 
self afterwards that his disposition was such that he could not appear at all 
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egotistic, not even feel kindly disposed towards one so worthy. It can well 
be imagined, then, what the result was of an interview which took place be- 
tween Mr. Hartly, Roland's father, and Colonel Dumont the morning follow- 
ing the little incident which took place at the latter's door. 

** Dumont, I have called to see you in behalf of a yery worthy young man, 
whom, of course, you well know, therefore, no introduction nor recommenda- 
tion is needed," said Mr. Hartly, seating himself quite leisurely in an arm chair 
in the private office of Dumont, Price & Co. 

**Ah! indeed, Mr. Hartly,'' said the gentleman addressed, ** please make 
known, sir, in what way my services are needed." 

** I want you to give me the pleasure of naming the man to take Stevens' 
place in your own establishment, or at least fill the vacancy made by the en- 
graver." 

" I am sorry, Hartly, but since speaking to you yesterday Mr. Price tells me 
that we have a man in the house already whom he thinks can fill the place." 

**Of course ; but the vacancy will remain still. This is a young man who 
has not worked at the business for some time; thouich his experience is of but 
two years, he thinks he could soon make himself useful." 

** By the way, that is a fact, we want a man to fill Jones' place ; he will take 
the engraver's bench. Who is your man, and what is his reference ¥" 

" St. Clair Glenn," said Mr. Hartly, " and—" 

" Hold on, hold on, sir," said Colonel Dumont, vehemently, ** pardon me, 
Mr. Hartly, but, sir, I would not have that boy in my establishment." 

" Pray, why ?" said Mr. Hartly, astonished. 

** Why indeed, too proud, sir ; too high-minded, too dignified, too d — n self- 
conceited, sir ; he would soon want to reign supreme. No sir, any one else, 
sir." All this was said almost in one breath, completely startling Mr. Hartly, 
who became so annoyed that he rose from his seat as if to go. 

" Do not hurry yourself, Mr. Hartly," said the Colonel, " excuse my vehe- 
mence, sir, please." 

" Oh ! certainly, Colonel Dumont ; you are very excusable. I only regret, 
sir, that I should have been so unwise as to encroach upon your time at all, 
I have nothing further to say, sir ; good day." 

This struck rather heavy on Colonel Dumont's ear; there was so much 
sarcasm, mingled with cold respect, on Mr. Hartly's part, that the rich man 
felt wounded, and allowed him to depart without another word, feeling 
somewhat puzzled as to what reply to make. 

When Mr. Hartly reached the street he stood some time as if undecided 
what to do. 

** Dumont is a queer one," he muttered to himself, " he is unjustly down 
on this boy; and since the fellow is willing to work, and is poor, I will 
not stop ; I will try elsewhere ; " and off he started for Page & Nugin's 
place of business with a better result, and next day St. Clair received a 
letter from Roland Hartly in which were two unsealed letters of recom- 
mendation, both directed to Page, Nugin & Co., silver and plated ware 
establishment, Broadway, New York. 
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'* Good luck, mother '' he shouted, rising and handing his mother the 
letters. 

" Oh I I do so hope you will get a place, my boy ; how kind of dear Mr. 
Hartly." 

" Yes, through his thoughtful son. Give me my hat and coat, mother, and 
let me be off at once." 

St. Clair walked into the office of Page & Nugin's establishment about 
noon that very day, and handed the letters of recommendation to the firm 
with a bow. 

Mr. Page, the elder member, read the letters with some business-like air, 
and turned to the young man and addressed him : 

" Young man, I see that your reference states that you have had some ex- 
perience in this business. At what branch did you work ? " 

** Engraving, sir, the greater part of the time." 

" How long were you with the firm here referred to ? " 

" About two years, sir." 

" About two years. Well, what were you getting per week when the firm 
changed hands?" 

** Six dollars per week, sir ; but I was a mere lad, only sixteen years old." 

** And why did you not engage with Mr. Blister when he re-established 
the business ? " 

** No reason, sir, so far as the firm was concerned ; my mother then sent 
me to college for two years" 

" Now, Mr. Glenn, how much do you think you ought to be worth, sir, 
with two years' experience and two more years lost from your trade ? " 

" I do not know, sir ; that is a point of our business belonging solely to your- 
self." 

" Are you aware, young man, that for certain reasons were I to employ you 
I would ignore the advice of one of the strongest firms in this city in this 
line of business ? Your answer to my last question being so precise, served 
to remind me. Now, tell me this, how long since you left college ? " 

"Over eight months, sir. But pray " 

" Never mind," interrupted Mr. Page, " eight months, you say ; and have 
you been idle all that time? Have you never tried to get employment 
during those eight months ? " 

** 1 have lost no time in trying, sir. When I first came home, not a day 
passed over my head that I did not try. You will possibly remember that I 
responded to one of your advertisements some months ago." 

** I do, but you gave no reference then ; now it looks rather odd that an 
engraver should remain idle so long. Was there not a cause for it?" 

" I do not know of any, I can assure you, sir, unless my applications have 
been intercepted by some prejudiced person." 

" You are of course aware who recommended you here yesterday ? " 

" I am, sir." 

** Well, immediately after the departure of Mr. Hartly, we had a visit from 
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another gentleman who interfered against yon. and therefore do not blame us 
should we hesitate to take you into our establishment." 

The description insinuated, when Mr. Page mentioned that they had been 
advised by one of the largest firms in the city, who it had been that followed 
close into Mr. Hartly's tracks, and St. Clair guessed right when in his mind 
he thought of Colonel Dumont ; for, as unlike that gentleman as it might 
seem, he had watched Mr. Hartly after he quit his own establishment, and saw 
him enter the house of Page & Nugin, where he afterwards paid his own 
respects and had a lengthly talk with that firm. 

St. Clair Glenn turned very pale with wrath, and it was all he could do to 
prevent an outburst and denounce this unjust interference, but his better judg- 
ment mastered him, and he said with deliberation and calmness — ** Gentlemen, 
please do not hesitate, but rest your decision between the influence of my 
friend and my enemy ; and if the word of Colonel Dumont outweighs that of 
Mr. Hartly, cast your decision against me. I am perfectly willing to lose this 
the very first chance I have had since I left school, if the unjust interference 
of one man debars my chances of even a trial." 

The calmness and resignation with which this reasonable speech was uttered, 
caused Mr. Page to hesitate, and he began to finger the letters in his hand in 
a meditative kind of way. Then he leaned over and wispered to his partner 
at his elbow for a few seconds, after which he turned to St. Clair — 

" You can come to work next Monday morning, Mr. Glenn, if you will en- 
ter our establishment on trial for the sum of $4.00 per week, with the under- 
standing that should you prove worthy we will pay you what you are worth." 

The terms were accepted and young Glenn took his departure, feeling very 
light-hearted. One thing, however, troubled him : he would be compelled to 
get board and lodgings in town, and leave his mother alone in the little country 
villa. But this he must do, until he felt able to rent rooms in town and take 
his mother to live with him, by which means the $4,000 left by his father 
could be laid by for future use. 

Sharp at 7 o'clock on Monday morning St. Clair entered the establishment 
above mentioned, and there the foreman showed him the carver's bench, gave 
him a few instructions and kindly took the pains to stand over him for an 
hour, until he got his hand in. St. Clair, apt and ambitious, handled the tools 
with such precision that the foreman was actually surprised. 

" You have not forgotten, I see," remarked the foreman, "but this is all plain 
work, and I am sure you will get on nicely." 

'* I hope so," replied the new comer, and he was soon left alone. 

Each day's work of a more delicate kind appeared at St. Clair's bench. 
Designs and drawings of the most artistic kinds were laid before him. Some 
were difficult, but he'went at them with a determined will, and in a few months 
Page & Nugin avowed to each other that they had a prize. None of the 
workmen on his floor knew but what this excellent young workman was get- 
ting high wages, and the firm, seeing a way to coin money at his expense, had 
his rare and beautifdl work exhibited in the window on a huge silver salver. 
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This made a good deal of noise in the trade and drew large crowds of specta- 
tors to the shop window, and the orders from the retail stores began to pour in. 

All this was going on utterly unknown to Glenn, who really classed himself 
as a mere amateur at work on trial. When he heard the praises occasionally 
from the outside multitude in reference to Page & Nugin's goods, he took it 
not to himself at all, but settled the credit all on the popularity of the firm. 
Mr. Hartly had made inquiries as to how his boy suited them, and the answer 
came " very toeU" without the least enthusiasm. So fearful were they of losing 
this lever to fortune, or that he would discover his own worth and demand 
more wages, they had raised his wages already through fear from $4.00 to 
18.00 per week, which St. Clair truly thought was all he was worth. He was 
so delighted when they first told him, that he went straight to his mother, 
which was contrary to his custom to visit home through the week, only Sat- 
urday nights instead, for he was not idle at night. He did not drink, and be- 
ing too young to meet much temptation for visiting, he remained home at his 
lodgings every night and worked at drawing, and being gifled for that partic- 
ular art he made very rapid progress, and in this, as the other, his eminence 
was totallv unknown to himself. 

At last, after St. Clair had worked over six months, and the handsome work 
turned out by him dazzled the shop window and went so to improve the bus- 
iness of the firm that other firms began to feel jealous of Page & Nugin, his 
carver was sought. 

One day Mr. Willis, a master carver and the owner of a large silver and 
plating ware establishment, stood in admiration before the window, and made 
up his mind to find out who this carver was and where he lived and secure 
him if possible if he had to resort to out bidding Page & Nugin. 

He did so, and imagine St. Clair's surprise when he returned to his lodgings 

that very night and found under his plate at the supper table the following 

note: 

Dbar Sir, — Pardon my step to undermine, but I feel satisfied your em- 
ployers are not paying you what you are worth and can demand, and, with- 
out knowing what you get per week, if you feel disposed to make a change, 
call here Monday mornine prepared to go to work, and I will give you $25.00 
per week and steady work. Yours, etc., Enoch Willts, 

Silver and Plated Ware, 434 & 436 Broadway, N. Y. 

St. Clair's black eyes fiashed with surprise and delight as he read these lines. 
" $25.00 per week I " he said to himself, *' and they only giving me eight, and 
this man who ought to know something about the business ofiers me twenty- 
five. I will see my employers in the morning and strike them for more wages ; 
if they don't accept my terms, I am ofi* for the most money." He smiles as 
it dawns upon him ; he can rent rooms and have his mother with him in the 
city. 

Not to dwell too long on St. Clair's feelings and conjectures at this sudden 
awakening to his eminence as an engraver, let us pass on to morning, when 
Mr. Page, who was always there before his partner, on entering his private 
office started back, so much was his surprise at sight of St. Clair Glenn, who 
should have been at his bench. 
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" Good morning Mr. Glenn," he said rather passively, " no work this morn- 
ing or did you want to see me before beginning ?" 

** Plenty of work, Mr. Page ; I do not want to leave you, sir, witliout notifi- 
ing you. You have been very kind to me, for which I will feel ever grateful. 
I have had an offer." 

As St. Clair spoke he noticed the face of his employer change color several 
times and his eyes grew very angry looking. 

** I do not understand," said Mr. Page, please explain yourself." 

** To be brief, then, sir, I have been offered more money than you pay me by 
a responsible man who ought to know what my work is worth, and our terms 
were that you would take me on trial, and should I suit you were to pay me 
what I was worth. Then, sir, I presume I have not suited you." 

This was very plain talk, and from the countenance of the one addressed it 
had struck the mark, for Mr. Page actually rose from his seat and began to 
pace the floor, thrusting both of his hands into his pants pockets. 

** Toung man," he said after a short silence, " some cursed ass, who knows 
not what he says, has been talking to you ; some jealous, half crowner. Go 
to your bench and drop such associates." 

" The gentleman to whom you now allude I have never seen, but know of 
him as a responsible person ; and perhaps, sir, when you read that (rising and 
handing Page Mr. Willis' letter), you will be convinced that I will not return 
to my bench until you pay me better." 

" WiiUs r hissed the man of business ; " go, Mr. Glenn, and resume your work . 
I will outbid this deceitful rascal. If you can forgive us, candidly you are worth 
more, but overlook our selfishness and accept it as we do this demand — a lesson 
weQ, learned^* 

Not another word was uttered. Glenn was satisfied, so also was Page, and 
the week went by. He wrote to his mother advising her to rent out her little 
home and pack up her things, that his income was now such that he could 
afford to take rooms or a small cottage, adding that he was on the road to 
fortune. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

|UIS defeat to Colonel Dumont was indeed very bitter. His influence 
had ^one for naught with the firm of Page & Nugin, and Mr. Harlly 
had succeeded In installing St. Clair Glenn, and he had proven him- 
self so completely that the firm felt that it would be impossible to 
get along without him. All of which went to belie Dumont, much 
to his aggravation and hatred toward Glenn. However, he was pleased to 
know that his wages were small. But at last, when day dawned, so to speak, 
and Glenn opened his eyes to the value of his own work and made a demand 
for more wages and succeeded in getting it, Dumont experienced a second de- 
feat ; he became positively bitter. Nor was this all. On the day following the 
Monday morning on which St. Clair had been offered a position at Mr. Willis', 
he had a visit from that gentleman himself, who made every offer possible to 
induce him to leave his present employers. He expressed himself as positively 
shocked that, prior to his offer to Mr. Glenn, he should be working for the 
simple sum of eight dollars per week. " I would not hesitate to quit them 
upon that alone, Mr. Glenn, and show your gratefulness to me for enlighten- 
ing you and frightening your employers to pay you what you are worth." 

" But I do hesitate, Mr. Willis ; not that I am ungrateful to you, but that I 
am discreet. I cannot well quit them without a cause, thereby making them 
enemies to us both. Please do not press me ; they are paying me now every 
cent I am worth." 

*' And how much is that, may I ask ?" 

" Twenty-seven dollars per week, sir." 

" Begad ! I will give you thirty, my boy," said the persistent Willis. 

** I will not give you a decided answer to day, Mr. Willis," siiid St, Clair, " I 
have not signed any contract with Page & Nugin, but cannot leave them 
without a cause." 

" Well, think over it, my dear boy, and remember you can demand your 
own price of them, and if they do not give it, let me know. Good day." And 
he walked out. 

But Glenn continued on as before, being himself perfectly satisfied with the 
salary he was getting. In the meantime he had rented a little cottage near 
the suburbs of the city and furnished it and taken his mother to live with him. 
** Take down your sign, mother, and stop dress making ; it is time for you to 
take a rest now," he said one day. 

But Mrs. Glenn pleaded that she could not be idle. 

" Well, take lessons in drawing, then, it will be more becoming to those deli- 
cate hands of yours." 

Now at night St. Clair instructed his mother in the art of drawing, and to 
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his great delight she was an apt pupil as well as an ambitious one, and his 
work during the evening became easier, as the roughest of it was all done dur- 
ing the day by his mother, leaving him only the finishing touch. 

Mrs. Glenn consequently began to solicit work, and it only needed to secure 
this to exhibit some of her son's master sketches. Among them was one he 
had drawn during his idle days when he first left school, and, strange as it 
may seem, nevertheless it was a perfect picture of Glen wood, Colonel Dumont^s 
country seat. Having heard of Miss Marion's friendship for his mother and 
her love for Glenwood, he had without the knowledge of his mother or any 
one save himself visited the place, viewed the scene and drawn the beautiful 
picture, showing the water-front, with the determination to present it to the 
old maid. But Colonel Dumont's actions had since caused him to change his 
mind, and he had laid it away, in fact hidden it from his mother, '* for,'' said 
he, *' I would like to give it to the dear old soul, but her heartless brother 
would cast it to the breeze as soon as he was aware it was my work." 

Now Mrs. Glenn saw that she could help her son by getting an hour of his 
valuable aid at night, so she got permission of one of the neighbori4g station- 
ery store keepers to exhibit some of his work in the show window. This done, 
she began to overhaul the canvas and paper he had put aside. This one 
among many others came to view, and accordingly she placed it in the window 
of the store mentioned. They soon had the desired efiect, and Mrs. Glenn found 
herself able to earn more than she had done at dressmaking, always leaving 
the delicate colors and gloss of beauty to be executed by St. Clair, which he 
did willingly. 

Two years thus passed and St. Clair Glenn rose to an eminence in both his 
trade as an engraver and his drawing as an artist, having few if any rivals in 
the city of New York, the latter being of course credited by most people to 
his mother. But he had not stood still in the former. So great was the de- 
mand for his skill, he made quite a little sum giving private lessons ; and so 
openly was he sought after by others in the silver and plating business, that 
the firm of Page & Nugin had made him foreman of the fioor on which he 
worked, with a salary of forty dollars per week, and still he was ofiered more 
by the persistent Willis, who hoped at last to secure him. 

Colonel Dumont, who had been away on an eighteen months' tour with his 
daughter after her graduation, had returned now, and gone back to his place 
of business to be greeted by the depreciation in the sales of his goods. 

" Page & Nuffin are carrying the day. Colonel," said his partner one day 
while seated together in their private office shortly after his return. 

" Who would have thought it, Price ?" Why three years ago that firm was 
actually doing nothing, sir, and now their sales override ours. Has this up- 
start of a Glenn done all this, sir ? Is he stiU there, or what has become of 
him ?" 

" He is still there, sir, and I think quite likely to remain ; he has charge of 
the entire lower fioor now, with a salary of forty dollars per week, with the 
privilege to go where and when he pleases." 
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" Is it possible, Mr. Price, that Page & Nugin are infernal fools ? Why, sir, 
this is absurd ; this boy to be making all of this trouble with our business. I 
will not stand it, sir, I will not stand it." 

*' But pray, Dumont, what can we do ; there are the odds against us. Tou 
know Glenn has no rival, and Page will not give him up." 

" Money, money, sir ; money will do anything ; leave it to me ; this has been 
going on now over two years ; quite unbearable, quite, sir." 

** You don't mean that you intend to bribe this young man ? If so, listen to 
me." 

** I will listen to nothing, but leave it to me, I say." 

Mr. Price took him at his word and quit the office, and Colonel Dumont 
picked up the pen and drew a sheet of paper to him and wrote a letter and 
sealed and posted it himself. 

When St. Clair Glenn got home that evening his mother handed him a let- 
ter, the hand-writing of which puzzled him ; though, not to dwell, let us say 
he opened it, and spying the letter-head he burst out in a hearty laugh. The 
contents of this was the following, which much surprised as well as tickled 
St. Clair's vanity : 

"Mr. Glenn, — I am both will ins and anxious to smooth the past, and let 
by-gones be by-gones ; henceforth let me be your friend. This is written en- 
tirelv without the knowledge of my partner. Well, to the point ; our engrav- 
er's bench is vacant, and if there is no contract between yourself and your 
present employers, we are willing to pay you sixty dollars per week, and 
promise you all the advantages you now have. 

Yours, hopefully, Charles Dumont." 

The reply to this letter surprised and angered Colonel Dumont, so that he 

took it to Mr. Price and showed it him : 

" Dear Sir, — I would not leave my present employers, were you to offer 
me a hundred dollars per week. As to your friendship, I have had enough of it. 

Yours, &c., St. Clair Glenn.'* 

Mr. Price surveyed it quietly. ** That young man must be humbled," he 
said rather calmly. 

"And I will humble him," said the enraged Colonel, and strode out of the 
office into the street and walked straight to the establishment of Page & Nugin. 

Next morning when Glenn entered his department he noticed a stranger at 
the spinner's bench, a middle-aged man with a sharp face, low forehead, and 
shaggy hair which looked more like a horse's mane hanging down his neck, 
and St. Clair concluded at once that he must be a rascal, but he went on with 
his work as usual, waiting his opportunity to inquire of the firm what the 
change meant, and where was the old spinner. Circumstances favored him. 
At that very moment he saw Mr. Page at the far end of the room, and walked 
over to him. " Mr. Page, I see we have a new spinner this morning, and if I 
may be allowed I would like to know the cause of this change," said he, com- 
ing up to where IVfr. Page stood. 

"Oh ! no need to explain, Mr. Glenn, we make by it," replied Page. 

" I am foreman of this department, sir, and can say safely that Jones was 
a good hand, while I have my doubts about his successor." 
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Mr. Page turned on him as if he intended to remonstrate fiercely with his 
foreman, hut he checked himself in time, and said — 

" This man has been at work with Dumont & Price, and as a favor they 
called here yesterday, and asked for Jones for a week or so to finish up some 
fine work, giving us this man Robson in his place, paying us the difierenco 
in their salaries ; so you see we are none the worse off.** 

*' That is plausible, sir, to all appearances, but I think it a strange proceed- 
ing." He said no more, but thought to himself he would pay particular at- 
tention to Mr. Robson while he remained, and the result was that iiis work 
all turned out wrong. St. Clair remonstrated, and instructed him, for which 
he received black looks and impudence. Finally he reported Robson to Mr. 
Page, and Robson showed him still less respect. Colonel Dumont wag sent 
for and the man's conduct laid before him. 

Colonel Dumont affected an air of srravity, and expressed much regret, that 
the man had turned out so badly, and asked to be taken to his bench. This 
was done by Glenn himself. Robson seemed much disconcerted when he saw 
Colonel Dumont approaching his bench, accompanied by St. Clair Glenn. 

"Robson," said the Colonel, rather roughly, *^I am greatly astonished at the 
report of your unpardonable conduct this morning towards your foreman here." 

" I am not accustomed, Colonel Dumont, to work under a blustering boy as 
a foreman." 

" You came here, sir, to do my turn, not your own, and in order to please 
yourself you have seen fit to reflect upon me, and your insolence to Mr. Glenn 
I resent, sir. I have sent for Jones to take his place here. Now, sir, go back 
to my establishment, get together your tools and consider yourself discharged. 
You hear ?" 

" Oh ! please sir — I am sorry, I — ^*' 

" Go, sir I I will not listen to another word, from you." 

*^ This is your doings, my lad ; and be assured I will not forget it ; you have 
this day taken bread out of my children's mouths, and I swear to make you 
suffer for it." As he said this he put his dirty finger almost under St. Clair's 
nose. 

"Begone, I say!" repeated Colonel Dumont. "Do not notice his insults, 
Mr. Glenn, they are beneath your notice. Now, sir, allow me to extend my 
sincerest regret for having caused you one moment's humiliation by sending 
this man to work here ; for my part, I feel very unpleasant over the matter." 

St. Clair assured him that no apology was needed ; that such unpleasant 
occurences would happen and this one had been unavoidable on the part of 
either firm. 

This Colonel Dumont measured as evidence that Glenn was utterly ignorant 
of the true meaning of all that had occured in the last twenty-four hours. He 
was pleased, as indeed was St. Clair, at the Colonel's behavior in the matter. 
He had shown the young man respect he really did not expect, and when the 
three men parted each felt triumphant in his own heart at the turn of things. 
Robson went as directed and got together his tools, and on his way out of the 
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Street door he met Colonel Dumont and received a few whispered words and a fif- 
ty dollar bill, and passed on. Jones went back to his bench, grumbling to him- 
self about the condition of his work, which in truth was spoiled. He went to 
work to rectify it, saying to St. Clair and Mr. Page that he was under the im- 
pression that this Robson was no more mechanic than a new-born babe. 

But this was expected, Jones himself being superior in his own branch, a&d 
a few flattering remarks from his boss and foreman laid the bristles of wrath 
in his temper and he said no more. 

As St. Clair returned home that evening he passed the store window in 
which his mother had his drawings on exhibition. It was about 6 o'clock; 
the sun had so far sunken in the west to necessitate here and there the light- 
ing of gas jets. As he approached this window full of health, vigor and beauty, 
he was attracted not so much by the pictures in the window as by a beautiful 
girl who was gazio? so intently with admiration on his master-piece of work, 
that he approached quite unobserved by the lovely girl, and spying in the 
meantime his drawing of Glennwood, Colonel Dumont's country residence in 
the window, he stopped himself, not from mere curiosity or admiration, but 
fh>m mere surprise, for he had taken particular pains to conceal it from his 
mother ; and here behold ! 'she had it on exhibition in a store window. 

Preserving a discreet silence he gazed, as likewise did the beauty a few paces 
off, as though she was still alone. St. Clair took advantage of this and stole a 
sly glance at the girl, and his eyes became almost fixed on the face of this rare 
beauty as she stood there, her graceful and elegant figure slightly inclined in 
admiration of the resplendent painting before her, the flickering gas light bat- 
tling with the evening twilight streaming luminously its efibcts upon her 
lovely countenance, she appeared far more interesting and attractive than she 
would have done in high glee seated in cheerful converse in a parlor sur- 
rounded by luxury, for not more beauteous in its glossy luxuriance would have 
seemed that golden hair, though sparkling with gems. Softly — how softly 
and intently did those lovely blue eyes looking from under those long dark 
lashes seem as she gazed ; her complexion rich with the hues of health ; those 
oval cheeks seemed faultless whereon those lashes rested ; how beautiful the 
entire countenance. A sweet smile parted her moist red lips, just enough to 
afford a glimpse of the teeth that were faultlessly even, stainless and perfect 
as the pearls of the East. Still believing herself alone, she draws a long 
breath and exclaims: ^^Glentoood/^* St. Clair starts; she turns and sees 
him standing with his lips apart, looking straight at her. Etiquette comes to 
his aid, and he turns to look again at the picture ; but she never left off look- 
ing wistfully at him ; and when he attempts to steal another look, their eyes 
meet and they both laugh. 

"' What a lovely drawing," she says. 

He is anxious to answer her, but does not know what to say ; she, however, 
relieves him. 

" How I would love to have it. So strange that such a beautiful sketch of 
** Gleriwood^* should be here on exhibition so near us, and I not even aware 
of it until this evening. I must have this or one like it." 
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" You seem to be an admirer of " Glemooodf* St. Clair ventures to say ; 
true, it is a lovely place." 

** It ii my father's country residence " she replies. 

St. Clair is stunned ; he feels like springing into the air ; he does actually 
start and stare at the young lady, but he soon recovers himself and feels an un- 
conquerable impulse to move away. " But " says he, " perhaps it is for sale, 
Miss." 

" But you seemed surprised at my revelation ; you turned pale. Perhaps 
you can tell me who this great artist is who sketches so beautifully." 

'* I am sure they can inform you inside " he said, rather uneasily. 

^^ I will inquire, for I must have a lesson or two from him," and she walked 
into the store. Young Glenn goes home in quite a dilemma, with the beau- 
ties of this rich young girl indelibly impressed upon him, and her last words 
ringing in his ears. '^ I must have a lesson or two from this great artist," he 
murmers uneasily. *' How in the name of Heaven am I to get out of this 
scrape ? I am sure that old store keeper will tell her and give her my ad- 
dress. What a fool she will think me when she calls and finds me out. But 
her father will put an end to her calling, thank God," he says to himself as he 
enters the house and began to lecture his mother for her indiscretion which 
lasts until bed time. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

|T is necessary to leave our hero in his present unenviable situation and 
go back in our narrative about eighteen months, to take up a neglected 
thread which is unquestionably needed to complete this story. To be 
brief, then, we will' take a look in at the residence of one Robert 
Hilton, situated on one of the main but not to say fashionable streets 
in New York. Mr. Milton had been wealthy, but fortune had turned against 
him and he was now only in very ordinary circumstances ; nevertheless, he 
was yet worldly in his style and habits and strove to keep up appearances, 
holding his head yet high, living in a tphere now which is commonly called 
shabby genteel. 

His house was small, though neat» and its parlors furnished rather gor- 
geously to hide from the public eye the state of his circumstances. He kept 
his choice wines and cigars ; he was fond of company, and in short, to keep 
the outside in ignorance his guests were afforded the best of everything, at 
table or side-board, while his family and himself only got a square meal on 
such occasions, when ordinarily two scant meals filled the bill. The family 
constituted a trio— Mr. and Mrs. Milton and a daughter. She was a beautiful 
girl of seventeen, to whom her parents had given the sweet name of Rose, as 
if in her early infancy they foresaw the beauty into which the then delicate 
flower was destined to expand. Now at the time when we write, it is about 
noon, and the two ladies are alone in the front parlor, Mr. Milton being out. 
The bell rings ; the door is opened, and a neat looking colored man inquires 
if Miss Milton is in. Rose hears her name mentioned, and appears in person 
in the hall, and the maid servant withdraws. 

" I have the honor to be in the service of Mr. Waters,'* said the man, who 
spoke not the negro dialect, but good correct English as he bows. " My mas- 
ter has directed me to call in order to apologize for his abrupt departure the 
evening before last, the cause of which he will satisfactorily explain when he 
has the pleasure of seeing you again. He also intrusted me with a basket of 
choice fruit, which he hopes you will condescend to accept." 

" You will have the kindness to give my compliments to Mr. Waters, and 
assure him that although I accept the fruit, it is quite unexpected, and like- 
wise, unnecessary trouble and expense on his part, as I know his explanation 
alone will sufllce." 

** He also desires me to intimate that if you will be perfectly disengaged this 
evening he will do himself the honor to call, in order to give those explana- 
tions to which I have alluded.** 

"Please observe to Mr. Waters that I shall be delighted for him to call when 
he feels so disposed,*' said Rose,whose heart palpitated with a joy till then 
itlmost unknown. " I know of no engagement for this evening, but I trust 
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Mr. Waters will not take the trouble of calling merely for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the motive of his sudden departure the other night." 

" Tour message, Miss Milton, shall be delivered/' said the high-toned col- 
ored valet. With another bow he took his leave. 

Rose returned to the parlor where her mother was still sitting looking over 
her gold spectacles at her fancy work lying on her lap. The fruit basket wsa 
soon overhauled and the two ladies were much gratified by the delicate atten- 
tion exhibited by Mr. Waters, and Rose looked forward with secret pleasure 
to his promised visit for the evening. But she did not suffer this sentiment to 
become known to her mother ; for Mr. Waters was almost a total stranger to 
them, having only met Rose once or twice at parties, becoming her escort the last 
time on meeting at an evening gathering. This was the evening of his abrupt 
disappearence above mentioned. His attentions towards Rose were apparent, 
and the girl was positively infatuated. Mr. and Mrs. Milton were rather de- 
lighted at first, but the former had made some inquiries, with little satisfaction 
beyond the fact that he was the son and sole heir of a very rich man in the 
West. This, however, was only her say ; nobody seemed to have a correct 
idea as to who he was, and what his business in New York. He stopped at 
fashionable lodgings, kept his stylish colored valet, and displayed plenty of 
money. This feature alone was sufficient to eclipse Mr. Milton, and he ceased 
to make fVirther investigations, fearful that the young man would hear of it, 
become indignant, and his daughter's chances be spoiled. 

Mrs. Milton had the most implicit confidence in the views of her husband, 
consequently she said little to him, but expressed herself more fVeely to her 
daughter. 

" How kind of him, mamma," said Rose, as they discussed the fruit basket. 

** Quite," replied her mother.**^ I rather like it in him ; there is something so 
noble and delicate about the gift." 

** And so becoming to his noble and generous bearing," continued the girl, 
exultantly." 

Thus they went on talking until near 5 o'clock, and then Rose went 
to make her toilet, with the intention to make such improvements as she 
deemed suitable for the reception of a guest who was evidently accustomed to 
the best society. Rose had studied to excel on this occasion, and never had 
she appeared to a greater advantage ; never had she bestowed so much pains 
upon that glorious auburn hair which, in its warm and sunny hues, seemed to 
indicate the ardent nature of her temperament; never had she lingered so long 
before the glass to admire those deep blue eyes. She felt proud and happy in 
the consciousness of her loveliness reflected before her in the long mirror, her 
cheeks flushed with exaltation as if in anticipation of some triumph which 
her charms were destined to achieve. 

On returning to the parlor where her mother was she became absorbed in 
her reflections, which gradually led her on to a shadowing forth of her own 
views of happiness— that delightful castle building upon the golden sands of 
the future. The expected coming of Mr. Waters had led him to reflect upon 
his handsome person,— the easy elegance of his address, the nobility of his air, 
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his melodious yet manly voice, the irresistible sweetness of his smile, and 
the fascinating style of his conversation. 

The bell sounded and Rose awoke to what appeared to be a guilty conscious- 
ness of having allowed him to be the hero of her thoughts. He came in and 
pressed Mrs. Milton's hand with a friendly cordiality, but so enraptured was 
he by the blushing charms of Rose, that he held her hand as long as propriety 
would allow. A tide of happiness appeared to rush into the girPs soul ; it 
seemed to her as if she had experienced unexpectedly all in a moment the real- 
ization of a delicious dream. 

Mr. Waters was a thorough man of the world and deeply versed in all the 
mysteries of the human heart ; but especially was he an able anatmnist of the 
female mind, which he could dissect and comprehend in an instant, and he saw 
in a moment that he was not indifferent to this lovely young girl. 

** We ha^e to thank you, Mr. Waters,'' said Rose, her bosom palpitating with 
the subsiding emotions, — ** we have to thank yon for the handsome present 
you sent us this evening." 

**A mere trifle, not worthy of your acceptance," interrupted the visitor, — ^*'a 
few fruits which I heaped together in a hurry for the purpose of proving that 
you were not absent from my thoughts, as you indeed never can be," he 
added in a low and hasty whisper aside to Rose. ** But I pr(»nised you cer- 
tain explanations ; at least I hope that my valet did not omit to mention the 
fact." 

" Your domestic obeyed your orders with exactitude, Mr. Waters," replied 
Rose, recovering her self-possession ; " but I assure you we require no expla- 
nation, being well aware that you are incapable of acting with intentional 
rudeness." 

"A thousand thanks, Miss Milton, for your kind opinion of me," he ex- 
claimed, fixing upon her a look of indescribable tenderness, which she invol- 
untarily returned, for, poor girl, she was not mistress of her actions, much less 
of her emotions. 

** I must, however, in justice to myself as well as for respect to you, explain 
myself." 

"I am sure, Mr. Waters, the reason of your sudden departure must have its 
origin from the couple who came in immediately after we entered the house 
on the evening in question." 

**Now you remind me, I will delay no longer. The truth is, then, that the 
lady and gentleman whom I encountered here that evening, I recognized as 
near relatives of an ungrateful flriend who had placed me in a temporary em- 
barrassment, and so irritated became my feelings at the time, that I knew not 
what I did, consequently I hurried away in order to avoid the necessity of 
even changing a word with them." 

" Very natural and wise of you, Mr. Waters," said Mrs. Milton, who had had 
very little to say before. *^ I assure you your explanation is plausible, and we 
accept it. I did not know them myself; they came in here by mistake, in- 
quiring for a family of Leaches, whom I do not know." Saying which the 
old lady quit the parlor. 
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The moment Rose found herself alone with Mr. Waters, a strange feelins: of 
mingled fear and pleasure came oyer her and she began to tremble. 

'* Oh ! what happiness have I experienced this evening," exclaimed Waters, 
turning towards the blushing maiden. ** The few moments that I have passed 
with yon, lovely Rose, have appeared to me an interval so fiill of heavenly 
bliss that it were worth ten years of my existence could I enjoy it again. Yes, 
adorable eirl, I love you, and loved you the first moment that I beheld you, 
and since, not once have you been absent from my thoughts. I have cherished 
your image — I shall ever cherish it,*' he exclaimed, seizing her hand and 
pressing it to his lips in rapture. 

*• Mr. Waters, I implore you — oh 1 1 conjure you — nay I command you to re- 
lease me,*' falto-ed Rose, a deeper flush sufi'using her countenance, while her 
heart palpitated with a variety of conflicting emotions. 

** Nay, do not seek to deprive me of this hand. Rose,*' he said, compassion- 
ately ; " do not dash away the cup of happiness and hope which you have raised 
to my lips. I love you. Rose, I adore you, for you are all that is beautiful and 
good and excellent to be beloved ! and, believe me, sweet girl, when I take 
Heaven to witness that never until now have I known what true love is ; 'never 
until I saw you did I experience the exquisite bliss that attends on that pos- 
session. Do not turn from me, Rose, for hear me, I love you." 

**0h ! Mr. Waters," she said in a tone of mingled tenderness and reproach, 
"your sudden avowal of a passion so sacred takes me quite by surprise; I 
know not what to say." 

** Then allow me to tell you what to say. darling. Yes ! is the word my 
aching heart awaits to hear," he said, throwing his arm partly around her. 

** Release me, for Heaven's sake ! let me go ! " she murmured, extricating 
herself feebly from his embrace ; '*my mother will return in a moment." 

"And I will tell her that I love — that I adore you," he replied. 

" No, — no, — ^not yet," she said, yielding to him her hand. "Consider, Mr. 
Waters." 

"Gall me not Mr. Waters, dearest, call me Lawrence." 

^'Consider then, Lawrence, that we have known each other so short a time, — 
that my father is not at home." 

" Even were he here this moment, I could not refrain. But you do, you can 
love me. Oh ! now upon your reply all my happiness reposes." 

"And yet were I to answer in the affirmative," said the rejoicing, exulting, 
but trembling girl, ** you would deem me bold, forward, rash, inconsiderate." 

"Oh I no — no ! I can never entertain a sentiment injurious to you, my loye ; 
tell me, therefore, that you do love me, or at least assure me that I am not in- 
different to you.'^ 

"Oh ! how can I resist your winning eloquence," she murmured. " Yes, I do 
love you." 

He bent and kissed her rosy lips, and murmured: "This is a heavenly 
dream of happiness in which all worldly thoughts are absorbed. You are 
mine, Rose,— mine otoly. Tell me, oh ! my darling, that I may have no fear." 

Thus the weak, trusting girl fell to his pleadings, and evening after evening 
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he spent in the house of Mr. Milton, gaining the' confidence and approval of 
the old folks and the true love of their daughter. 

Time passed on, and yet he came and went; finally days, then weeks would 
pass, and yet he did not come, and the cheeks of this loving girl began to pale. 
When, finally, he would come, and she would tenderly appeal to him to fulfil 
his solemn promise, he would grow impatient and bluster with the poor inno- 
cent child until her heart would almost bleed. 

"Oh ! Lawrence, is this your love for me? I have entrusted to your sacred 
keeping every thing I possessed in this life, and now you put me ofi*. Why 
don't you marry me, and then all would be safe.'* 

" It is time enough yet ; but, to satisfy you, be ready to-morrow evening at 
7 o'clock and be prepared to travel westward after the ceremony," he said 
crabbedly. 

**0h ! Lawrence, do not take me away from my dear parents, you remember 
you promised papa to settle enough of your immense wealth on him to make 
him independrait. Do so, my love, and let us live here and be happy." 

** I will hear no more. Rose ; you are childish. Good bye, love, until seven 
to-morrow evening." Then he named the corner of the street from which 
they were to start, bade her the time coldly, and departed. 

A few hours later Lawrence Waters was seen in company with a broad- 
shouldered, villainous looking man of about thirty years, in the neighborhood 
of Five Points — and who is it that knows anything about New York but what 
can readily guess the man by the neighborhood be is in and the company he 
keeps ? 

I hope every thing is ready, Chris ! " said .Waters to his companion ; '* we 
will be on hand about 7 o'clock ; be there without &il. I have got the girl in 
the humor, and I just tell you, old boy, it is high time." 

" Begad, I will be there, you bet," said Cris. ** Now let us call and see Mrs. 
Lindin, and hear what the old hag has to say." 

** We will do so, but what about the old man should he make much noise ; 
eh, boy ? " 

** Leave that to me ; I will cage him at a mcnnent's notice for enough cash." 

" Never mind the cash ; you know me well enough to know that will be all 
safe." 

*' But I say, my covey, what about the old woman? Tou have arranged 
about the girl and the old man, now won't the old woman kick up keasy. Eh, 
boy?" 

**Ah I Chris, we need not fear. When the girl is missing and I at the same 
time, (for you know my intention is to take a trip until things are smoothed 
over), the old woman will soon croak, for she is most dead now with heart 
disease." 

**By the way, who is that daisy I saw you with the other day? By jove, 
she is a lovely one though." 

'^Ah I but she is, replied Waters, and that is why I am so anxioua to get rid 
of the other crowd. The lovely girl you saw me with the other day is the 
rich old silversmith's daughter on Broadway — Colonel Dumont,—- and should 
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I fail in doing away witli tliis Milton girl, why I am ruined. Why, in truth, 
it was time she was married now. Do you understand ? therefore let us work." 

*' I see— I see,** said Chris ; old Dumont is well fixed, is he not ? and you 
want to come in for the lucre. Eh, boy ? *' 

**Ah ! you are right, Chris ; he is a millionaire, and what a snap I have got, 
with no opposition as yet." 

*' Now, I should say you are a lucky one, but you withhold your Mae colors 
there, old boy, do you not ? " 

** Hush, do not speak so loud ; you know well in this neighborhood as well 
as in the east end I am known only by the name of Waters. Tou most pre- 
serve more caution. Why, Chris, the very walls have ears. Of course I am 
Mr. Claudice, the rich Califomian, with the Dumonts, and being favorably 
received as I am in their midst, if I can conceal my assumed name until these 
Miltons are gotten rid of^ my fortune is made, and a pretty wife gained into 
the bargain." 

*^Well, well, Mr. Waters, you are a smart one," said Chris, the villain, with 
a sarcastic chuckle. ** Now are you sure you have not met and been intro- 
duced to some one who resides in the west end by the name of Waters, your 
assumed name ? " 

** No one for whom I care," said the addressed. " I remember once meeting 
and being introduced to a poor upstart, who is workmg for Page & Nugin for 
the pitiful sum of eight dollars per week, and for whom the Dumonts have 
the most profound contempt. Even should I be so unfortunate as to meet this 
mechanic again, my disguise as Waters would never allow him to believe 
Claudice and Waters were one and the same person." 

'* Who was this upstart to whom you allude ? " said Chris. " Do you happen 
to remember his name ? " 

** I do. His name is Qlenn, a mere boy, scarcely twenty I would imagine, 
and a deuced handsome fellow he is." * 

** Glenn, Glenn," said the other, meditatively. *^ Ah ! I remember. He will 
never do you any injury. I think we have him booked. My pal has got dead 
wood on him ; but you are much in error about his salary. My dear fellow, 
that young man is a terror to the business men ; his artistic engraving^ and 
rare designs have elevated the trade of the firm he is with from a second-rate 
to a first-class establishment, and he is so openly sought after that his salary is 
immense, and still Robson tells me he can get more. Now what do you say 
about the harm he might do you ? Eh, boy." 

A shudder passed over the frame of the swell villain, and he actually 
stopped stark still and heaved a heavy sigh. 

" But, you say you have him booked," exclaimed he in a tone of relief. 
« Tell me, have you got this chap booked ? " 

**Ah ! you are alarmed, are you ? Yes, he is booked, and from what Robson 
tells me, there is money in it." 

** For what is he booked, death ? " asked the other anxiously. 

" No,— no ; only for the cage ; but it is not so bad on you after all. Colonel 
Dumont himself is having this done." 
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'*Ah I that is fortunate ; then I need not fear even were he to escape." 

*' But no danger of that. You see we intend to kill two birds with one 
stone ; we will hold him for a large sum paid by Colonel Dumont, and release 
him for a large sum paid by Page & Nugin, and claim to Colonel Dumont 
that he escaped.** 

" I see, I see your game ; but what good will that do Dumont, unless he is 
recaptured ? " 

*'And that he will be unless he will make some terms to suit his antagoniil.'* 

"Ah I here we are/' said Chris, as they stopped in front of an old manflion in 
the extreme heart of the Devil's hole — Five Paints, 

All the tenements were sombre in appearance, and gave a passer-by impres- 
sions Irresistibly gloomy, such as that they were inhabited by misers or misan- 
thropes, or that some one lay dead within awaiting the day of fhneral. 

There were five or six priva^ dwellings standing together in a row un- 
broken by a single shop front. But the central house was more melancholy — 
more cheerless and more sinister-looking than the rest. Large wooden shades 
projected over the windows in such a way that no one looking out of those 
casements could possibly catch a glimpse of the sky. The shutters, which 
opened from the inside, were most of the time closed, giviug it a more prison- 
like appearance. Indeed, the building was invested with so much gloom, that 
it gave the place the look of a monastic establishment or a nunnery. 

And it was here that these two villains stopped. It was here that they 
entered to intrigue with Mrs. Lindin, the old hag before alluded to, for the 
purpose of disposing of one poor fallen girl, whose name is Rose Milton, and 
whose downfall lay at the door of Harry Claudice alias Lawrence Waters. 

As to what goes on between these three when we pass on to another 
chapter, it will be easy enough from the events which will be recorded there 
to make a good guess at the work of the plotters within. 

The reader will readily judge by the opening of this chapter, when we in- 
troduced the characters herein, and pointing to the scene in the parlor of 
Mr Milton between his daughter and Mr. Waters, and the conversation g«ing 
on between the two villains prior to and on stopping in front of Mrs. Lindin's 
door, that some time has elapsed since Mr. Milton's door was first opened to 
Lawrence Waters. More than a year has gone by ; we have even passed the 
date when the event took place in the establishment of Page & Nugin be- 
tween St. Clair Glenn and the man Robson and Colonel Dumont. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

|ROMPT at 6.30 on the following evening, Lawrence Waters nsig the 
bell at Mr. Milton^B residence on 27th Street East, and was admitted 
and shown into the parlor, where old Mrs. Milton, pale and sick, 
reclined in an easy chair. He advanced and greeted her with prineely 
etiquette and began to ask after Rose. 

** Take a seat, Mr. Waters," said the old lady ; " she is making her toilet ; she 
will soon be down." 

*^Ah ! " he said, *' I forgot, I am really htlk an hour earlier," taking a seat 
near the invalid, at the same time consulting his gold repeater. 

The old lady declared within herself that Mr. Waters looked handsomer 
than she had ever seen him before. She was correct, for, in order to more 
completely deceive the girl, he had dressed himself in wedding costume, with 
a button-hole bouquet made of the most delicate flowers. He had recently 
shaved off his side whiskers on becoming acquainted with the beautiful Miss 
Dumont, whom he' visited under his real name. This also to Mrs. Milton 
added to his appearance, making him look several years younger and altogether 
handsomer. His manner, too, was tender and affectionate towards her, which 
became him as the future son-in-law of the innocent old invalid. 

Presently the door opened and Rose entered, dressed also in her best and 
looking very beautiful, though rather worn and pale from the uncouth treat- 
ment of her lover yesterday. 

He rose from his seat, advanced and kissed the girl lovingly. " You are in 
good time, my darling, it is not quite seven yet ; have you mentioned it to 
your parents, my dear ? " he asked in a low tone. 

*' No, Lawrence, you seemed so out of temper yesterday, I did not consult 
you on the correctness of such a procedure, and at present my father is not at 
home," said the wavering girl. 

" Forgive me. Rose, dear, for my uncouth behavior towards you yesterday, 
and let me thank you for considering me in your clever discretion ; but why 
need we blind them to the inevitable. This marriage must take plac^ this 
very evening, for I have just gotten another letter from my solicitor in the- 
West, and I must be off to-night." 

This was all charming news to Rose, and so frankly spoken by her deceiyer 
that she felt quite happy. 

" Then why not tell mother, Lawrence, and let her break the news to papa 
when he arrives to-morrow ? Indeed, I think there is no reason for us to keep 
it from them at all." 

** My only objection is, my darling, the question might be asked why not 
have the ceremony performed here, and that would involve a long story. 
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But, nevertheless, if you think it best, I will tell her at once^Jbr we must be 
off. Really, it is most seven o'clock.** 

'* Well, do tell her, Lawrence, I will aid you in your argument, but I am 
sure mama will not be unreasonable," said the girl, anxiously. 

Waters approached the old lady gently and made known his and Rose*s 
intention, and the old lady, though much surprised at first, consented at last 
agreeably, for she was not blind to appearances ; indeed, she was almost in- 
describably delighted at her daughter's bright prospects, and above all a 
speedy marriage. She did want to know why the marriage did not take 
place under their own roof. But Mr. Waters declared that the old minister 
who had united his own parents was in town and had claimed his right to 
unite the son of his old friend, and being at this time too feeble to leave his 
room, that, coupled with the fact that business called him West, and the 
nature of the business was such Ihat ' he did not know when he could return, 
consequently the necessity of the present proceedings. 

No further argument was necessary, and Rose embraced her old mother, 
lingering long and affectionately on her neck, kissing and reassuring her to 
make herself easy, and to seek her papa's pardon for this impulsive step, 
which only needed an explanation to satisfy him with one long lingering fare- 
well. Mother and daughter separated, little dreaming this was their last 
farewell on earth. 

Rose, with all the confidence natural to her sweet disposition, linked her 
. arm now into that of her supposed lover, and they left the house together. 

Oh ! who can estimate the devotion of woman ? Who can define a limit to 
her generous sympathies ? Unto what can we liken the boundless love of 
which her heart is susceptible? To the elastic air, which is capable of ex- 
planation. Yes, to the air so falsely called empty, let us assimilate woman's 
love, filled as it is with all the delicious essence of fragrant flowers ; and, 
lastly, even as the atmosphere is radiant with the lustre of the orb of day, so 
is woman's love diffused with brightness from beaming eyes and sunny smiles. 

Oh ! thou vile, ruthless ruffian, that could raise thine hand against woman. 
Oh ! thou black-hearted villain, that could remain unmoved by the tears which 
thine own ill treatment has provoked. Knowest thou not what woman's love 
is ? It would prompt her to die for thee — to lay down her life to save thine 
or the lives of her children. She has her faults, her failings and her caprices ; 
but O, man, pardon them, — pardon them, — for they are as nothmg in com- 
parison with her devotion, her affection and her tenderness. But you will 
point out bad wives, profligate daughters and sisters, abandoned mothers. 
Alas ! alas ! it is too true — too true. But ask thyself, O man, who made her 
thus ? Who reduced those wretched creatures to what they are ? 

The reply, if truly given, recoils with a crushing weight of terrible ac- 
cusation upon thyself. Trace back histories of the thousands of fallen 
women and you are startled with a heartrending story of crime in that 
moment when virgin innocence was wrecked in guilty enjoyment, and thou 
wilt hear a tale of fervent love on her part and cruel deception on the part of 
her seducer. 
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But let US resume the thread of our narrative. 

Rose, the trusting, confiding, unsophisticated Rose, though stained by sin, 
was yet in herself pure; and oh ! so true to the villain by her side, walked on 
with her partner, innocent, poor girl, as to her doom. 

At last they ciune to the comer of Broadway and 27th street, where a 
hackney coach was in waiting. They got in and took their seats, and a gush 
of misgivings overswept her as Waters pulled up the curtains and, clasping 
her in his arms as if in explanation of the proceedings, the coach started off 
down Broadway in the direction of the Bowery, according to the whispered 
instructions of Waters to the driver. 

The coach proceeded rapidly down Broadway for some distance without a 
word being exchanged on the part of its inmates, when suddenly a deep sob 
which the young girl could not stifle, hard though she tried, reached the ears 
of Waters. 

*' Why, my darling, what means those tears ? Do not be unhappy, dear 
Rose, again I assure you, your dear parents will not think harshly of you, 
and I, my dear girl, I will devote my whole life to your happiness,'* said her 
companion. 

*' Pardon me, dear Lawrence, but it all seems so strange now to me, my 
dear father away and this my wedding eve, and neither of my relatives will 
witness the ceremony. But surely we are most there, are we not ?" 

**My dear child," said the hypocrite, " Mr. Bean's residence is a long way 
off. The curtains being drawn, you of course cannot tell in what direction 
we are going. It is all of three quarters of an hour's drive from the corner 
of Broadway and 27th street." 

Rose settled down again perfectly satisfied, and on went the carriage. The 
distance from the point of starting to Mrs. Linden's den is about fifty or sixty 
squares, consequently it did take most an hour, driving at a rapid rate, mean- 
time passing down the Bowery, turning to the right it entered the maze of 
streets contiguous to Fm Paints, 

In this neighborhood several little streets, courts and alleys overlook the 
East River docks. At the present day these houses consist chiefly of com- 
mercial or trading establishments, but in the time whereof we write there 
were numerous little private dwellings, saloons, dance-houses and gambling 
and thieving dens in that quarter. 

Making a circle and coming back again a little eastward the hack stopped 
in front of Mrs. Linden's door on Front street ; it was here that the door 
swung open and Mr. Waters and Rose alighted. The latter did not raise her 
veil. But the voice of the third party addressing Waters, caused a soul-chil- 
ling gloom to pass over her entire frame ; an awful sensation took possession 
of her, and she felt an overwhelming cold chill creeping up her back, as if a 
snake was gradually winding itself around her person. 

" Come, my dear," said Waters, taking Rose's hand, and without a murmur 
she followed him up the little steps. The door opened, they entered, the door 
closed behind them and she found herself on raising her veil in a gloomy, 
dimly-lighted, poorly furnished little room, standing face to face with an old 
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hag whose sinister face and snake-like eyes and deep red hair outdoes my 
descriptive powers. 

Rose was dumb-stricken. She gazed almost insanely around the prison- 
like apartment ; she threw a shuddering glance upon the woman, whose fea- 
tures were ghastly in the extreme ; then her bewildered eyes fell upon Waters 
and the wretched looking man who has followed them in, of whom we have 
before spoken. Her eyes of tender inquiry looked into those of her deceiver 
with such appealing innocence that the coward's heart smote him. 

" Oh ! my God ! Lawrence, where have you brought me ?" said the frighten- 
ed girl, coming nearer and looking wistfully up into his face. 

The ruthless villain felt so puzzled for words to answer her that he actually 
hung his head with shame. 

"Tell me, for God's sake, — for my mother's, my father's and my sake ; nay, 
for your own sake, Lawrence, that my suspicions are not properly founded, — 
that, — that, — Oh ! my God ! my heart will break," said the miserable girl. 

** And what are your suspicions. Rose ?" ventured the heartless wretch. 

" Oh ! Lawrence, is It true that you are tired of me, and to save your own 
heartless shame you have brought me here, to, — to, — Oh ! Gk)d, pity me, poor 
abandoned orphan," cried the girl through her sobs, "for this will kill my loving 
parents. Oh! Lawrence — Lawrence, take me home — please take me home, 
and I will never,— no, never bring shame on you ; I will bear it all myself." 

" No, Rose, you must remain here. This must be your home for a month or 
two ; then. Rose, I will marry you and make you happy. Let me introduce 
you to my fbiend Mrs. Linden, who is here to receive you." 

The girl, strange to say, became rather calm at these heartless words, and 
she drew herself up to her full height, her countenance losing its expression 
of alarm all in an instant, assuming instead an air of dignity surprising to 
all. She said— 

'* Lawrence Waters, touch me not again with those hands of pollution ; you 
are not what you once seemed, and, God have mercy on me, I have made the 
discovery too late. I have been willing, and have forgiven the behavior which 
was too often indulged in during the course of those long hours that we 
passed together under my father's roof, which I at first stigmatized as black 
and cowardly. I was willing to forget it for your pleasure, at my own sacrifice, 
and oh ! I now indeed perceive," she added bitterly, " that I am passing from 
a state of complete innocence into bitter experience, and the first taste of 
this new study is bitter enough, God knows 1 I thought to trust you as a 
lover, — to confide to you as a husband ; but a veil has this night fallen from 
my eyes." 

And here her voice became suddenly broken by emotions ; but she resumed, 
and pointing her finger sarcastically at him, said — ** You were cowardly and 
base enough to ruin me forever, now be man enough to stand^p there and tell 
me for what purpose you first sought me, you black-hearted villain, and I com- 
mand you to leave me. I am willing to trust my fate in the hands of this 
woman and man, whoever they be, but not with you. Now show your contri- 
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tion by leaving me instantly; go I I never want to see you again while I am 
blessed with sight." 

** Come, she has said quite enough ; away with her/* commanded Waters, 
'* I will visit her at regular intervals to see to her wants." 

She was seized by the man and woman simultaneously, and Waters turned to 
go. Rose gave one terrible shriek, which made the walls of the little room 
ring, and the footsteps of the passers by hesitate. At the same moment, the 
door of the room flew open and Mr. Milton, Rose's father, rushed in. Rose 
had fainted, and was easily enough handled by the old hag, who at that 
moment had raised her in her arms to bear her away. 

Mr. Milton rushed to her rescue, fortified by all the power and bravery 
natural to a father's heart to save his child in time of danger. Waters with- 
drew from the room, but not the house. He did not expect this, but was pre- 
pared now for anything ; determined to resort to any means to save himself 
from shame and maintain his own dignity, in order to gain his point with Ula 
Dumont, notwithstanding the entrance of Mr. Milton made some impreaeion 
on both he and his accomplice, as well as retarding the old woman's progress ; 
but to Mr. Milton's sorrow, he had allowed his anxiety to come between him 
and prudence* inasmuch as he had followed his daughter there alone, for, 
had he have had the forethought to have stopped in at Oak Street station in 
his pursuit, and secured the services of three or four officers, this story would 
have been deprived of certain coincidences now enriching its merits as a 
novel. But he had not. Perhaps he thought by delaying a moment he would 
be too late, hence his indiscretion, and when on entering he passed Waters by 
almost unnoticed, and that gentleman, at first shocked, afterwards recovering 
himself, retired from the room, in case he should be needed to aid his faithfhl 
accomplice, who had now sent out his powerful fist, striking Milton in the 
face as he made for his daughter, felling him to the floor, pounced upon him, 
and giving him another powerful blow which knocked him quite senseless, 
proceeded to blind-fold him, while the old crone bore the fainting girl to ano- 
ther apartment. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

[N arriving home irom his journey about ten minutes past seven o'clock 
on that eventful evening alluded to in our last chapter, Mr. Robert 
Milton was told by his wife that their daughter had gone off to the 
house of a deacon to be united in marriage to Lawrence Waters. 
He was at once seized with a fit of suspicion, and remonstrated 
fiercely with his wife for not having protested against it. He then. left the 
house and followed them, just arriving at the comer of Broadway and 27th 
street in time to see them enter the hackney coach and drive rapidly off'. He 
was delayed a short time, not being able at that moment to procure a fly. 
When, however, he did, he lost no time in his pursuit, keeping near enough 
to them to judge their course, having only a few days before seen Waters him- 
self in company with a man of questionable repute on the Bowery. Thus he 
followed, with the above result. When he was securely blind-folded and 
bound, Chris, with the assistance of Waters, lost not a moment in removing 
their victim to a place of concealment and safety, which is better known as 
the '' Cage," a description of which is unnecessary just now, as we will have 
an occasion to visit this place again later on. 

An hour later Mr. Claudice was announced, and the portals of Colonel 
Dumont's drawing room were thrown open to him. This happened to be a 
few evenings after Ula had seen the beautiful sketch of *' Glen wood,*' in the 
store window, at which time the reader will remember she also encountered 
the handsome features of our hero on his way from his work, with his little 
lunch basket on his arm, and the brief conversation which took place between 
those two, and its effects upon the mechanic's nervous system. However, we 
left Miss Dumont entering the shop to make her inquiries regarding the price 
of the picture, and the name of this great artist of whom she was anxious to 
receive a few lessons to complete her own tact in this lovely art, it having 
been her favorite study at school, for which she demonstrated marked skill, 
but failed to complete at her graduation. The little gong over the shop door 
pealed forth as she entered and attracted the proprietor of the store. 

*' I wish to see the drawing you have on exhibition in the window, sir," said 
Ula. 

" It is not for sale, Miss, if that be your object, but I will let you have a 
look at it," replied the proprietor, detaching the picture from its fastening and 
laying it before the heiress. 

**0h I how lovely 1 " exclaimed Ula in great admiration. '* Can you tell me, 
sir, who is the author of this drawing ? " 

** I cannot tell you the name, but I think my wife knows. By the way, 
what is that at the bottom ? Is not that the name of the artist ? " 
*<Ah ! here it is," said Ula, ** Mrs. Effle Glenn, 112 145th street. Be kind 
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enough to loan me a pencil and I will make a memorandum of this." She did 
so ; after which she took her departure, intending to mention the matter to 
her father as soon as it was prudent. She would first consult her aunt ; now 
she was awaiting his return from business. 

When Harvey Claudice entered the drawing room about a quarter afler 
nine o'clock, Ula was seated at the window with an anxious, expectant look 
on her face. She was evidently looking for the arrival of some 6ne, 
but that one most certainly was not Mr. Claudice, for, when he entered ^th 
his princely bow, Ula was disturbed by emotions which arose to suppreii the 
disappointment she experienced on not seeing her father enter when the door 
opened. 

*' Pardon me. Miss Dumont, for intruding as I have on your reverie, and 
forgive me when I express a desire to share with you the substance of those 
thoughts," he said in his most winning way, for Harry Claudice was a tho- 
rough man of experience, and Ula's emotions had not escaped him. 

" I assure you, Mr. Claudice, this is no intrusion at all ; and as to my 
thoughts, really they are not worth sharing. I was expecting papa every mo- 
ment, and was surprised when you entered, that is all, which surprise was by 
no means of a disagreeable nature," she added. 

" A thousand thanks. Miss Dumont, for this compliment, for indeed I am 
never happier than when in your company, especially when assured it is not 
indifferent to you." 

" The fact is, I do not want to miss the chances of seeing papa when he re- 
turns, and have stationed myself here at the window that I may make sure. 
I have somthing to ask him," she says, laughing. 

'* Ah ! then the character of your thoughts were indeed of a serious nature. 
I must beg pardon at my wish expressed to share them." 

" Oh, not at all ; it is but trifling, or it might seem so to others ; nay, even 
laughable. I do not mind telling you, or letting you be a witness when I speak 
to papa," said Ula, almost childishly. 

Oh ! how heavenly this all sounded to the man of the world ! He felt all at 
once that his headway was far above his expectations. He had sought and 
gained an introduction to the heiress of Colonel Dumont's immense fortune 
with the most heroic determination to win her, but his construction of this 
confiding remark almost took his breath away with delight. He moved his 
chair nearer to her side. 

'* I am enamored. Miss Dumont, at your kindness in installing me so approx- 
imately in your confidence. This is a pleasure and place I scarcely deserve." 

The ardor of his words, conveying a complete misconstruction on his part of 
her meaning, made Ula smile mischievously and she almost laughed as she said — 

" Why, Mr. Claudice, how you will be amused when you hear my story and 
know how trifling my request to papa, and how little the expression will add 
to strengthen our tie as confidential friends. Indeed, I don't mind letting a 
total stranger thus far into my confidence." 

This was a severe blow to Harry's conceit, and to make it worse, the mis- 
chievous beauty almost laughed right at him ; but he afiected to be entirely dis- 
concerted and went on to respond as best he could to suit the occasion. 
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"Oh I I dare say I mistook your anxiety for your father's return as indi- 
cating a serious request, however, be merciful to my curiosity and tell me " he 
said, trying himself to assume a playful air. 

** Oh ! here comes papa/' she exclaims, *' and I will ask him right before you, 
and I will kiss him until he consents,'* she added. 

" And were I in his place I would be a long time making up my mind," he 
returned, laughing. But Ula did not seem to relish the remark, and he felt cut 
and regretted having been so familiar. 

Colonel Dumont came in as was usually his custom on coming home. He 
entered the drawing room where he most invariably found his daughter, for 
whom he had lately shown a marked devotion, contrary to his coldness for her 
in her early childhood. He did not seem the least surprised or displeased on 
finding young Claudice at his daughter's side. He had met him once or twice 
under the most favorable circumstances ; he had not troubled himself to make 
any minute investigation as to his wealth or standing ; he looked upon him 
philosophically and heard him spoken of as the rich young Westonian. There- 
fore, he came forward with a smile which seemed to be forced, and greeted 
Claudice with the same easy grace he would have done in the case of any 
other man whose suit was favored, if indeed his calling there was to seek the 
hand of the rich man's daughter. 

*' I am glad to see you, Mr. Claudice," he said. Then he kissed Ula's fair 
brow with affection, which became him as a father. 

" I have been waiting and watching at the window for you for at least an 
hour. I want to ask you something, and I want Mr. Claudice to be witness to 
your answer, for he has the curiosity of an old maid," said Ula, toying with 
her papa's whiskers. 

'^ Not so bad as that I hope," said Harry, and they all laughed. 

" Well, my dear," said the Colonel, interrogatively. 

** I want to take lessons." 

" In what, music ?" ; 

** No, drawing." 

** And is Mr. Claudice here to be your teacher ? " said the Colonel in a teas- 
ing tone. 

•• No — no, but first of all, would you like to have a perfect sketch of Glen- 
wood?" 

" Most assuredly I would, but where am I to get that ? " 

*' Up on 145th street. Have you not seen it ? " 

'* But the lessons of which you spoke ? " 

" Then you will consent ? " 

** Not until I am made aware of the merits of your teacher, and who he or 
she is." 

" You know her, papa, but auntie says you don't like her." 

** And pray, what is her name ? " said Colonel Dumont, knitting his brow. 

" Mrs. Effle Glenn, 112 145th street. West." 

Colonel Dumont thrust his child not roughly but firmly ft*om him and stood 
looking silently but almost angrily at her. 
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" Who in the name of Hesyen put that notion into your head, my child ? I 
am Bhocked heyond expression/' he said, angrily. 

" The picture of our country seat," she replied undauntedly. 

** And what has that to do with your drawing lessons?" 

** It has all to do with my drawing lessons, inasmuch as the most beautiful 
piece of sketching I ever beheld is the work to which I allude, — Glen wood,— 
and it is the work of Mrs. Glenn's hands." 

" I assure you, my dear Ula, you are vastly mistaken. The sketching is the 
work of her son; and, my child, before you should become a pupil of this io- 
dependent upstart, I would send to Europe for a teacher. What 1 St. Clair 
Glenn to become the instructor of my child ? No,— never," he said, vehe- 
mently. 

" Well— well, dear papa, do not fret ; you know that to say m> is sufficient ; 
but papa, do try and purchase the picture of Glenwood of them." 

Your aunt can call on the old lady if she wishes, but mind, I do not quite 
encourage that ; however, if you are bent upon obtaining the picture, I will 
consent, but that must end the transactions between us, for the less any of us 
have to do with any of those Glenns the better." 

This terminated the discourse between Ula and her father regarding the 
drawing lessons, at any rate on this occasion, and such an ending was truly 
gratifying to the swell witness, for he had more than once entertained the harm 
that this young Glenn could do him were they to again meet, which was now 
hardly probable. A flourishing account was given him by his friend Chris, of 
the bright prospects of this rising young man he had by accident met and been 
introduced to under his assumed name '^ Waters," since which time he had 
shaven off his side whiskers, now only wearing a moustache, which, indeed, 
gave him a very different appearance, but much to his advantage, making him 
look two or three years younger than he really was. 

Shortly after the termination of the above conversation, at which, as I have 
before said, this sinister swell was delighted, he left the Dumont Mansion, it 
being nearly 10 o'clock. About half past that hour he entered a large millinery 
establishment on Sixth Avenue, not by the front door, but the private entrance, 
and was shown into the handsome drawing room by the proprietress* maid. 
Mrs.Bruister herself soon made her appearance, and the greeting which took 
place between these two could not fail to strike an observer that they were of 
the same stripe. 

Mrs. Bruister was now about forty years of age, and though her charms had 
began to decline with age, yet still she might be pronounced a fine looking 
woman, — certainly so, for her years. Her features were masculine, large and 
expressive of a sensual disposition, but their outlines were handsome, and a 
splendid set of well preserved teeth, a fine pair of dark eyes, and black hair 
which time had left unmarred by a single streak of grey, giving her a certain 
air of beauty which failed not to find admirers. She was always dressed with 
elegance, and sometimes with splendor. 

The door entered by Claudice led to her private residence, being the house 
next to the one occupied for a millinery establishment, which was one of the 
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most celebrated in New York in those days. For upwards of ten years had 
Mrs. Bruister been established in Sixth Avenue. What she was previously to 
her appearance there no one knew. She represented herself as a widow, and 
perhaps was, but she never volunteered any explanation relative to the calling, 
profession or business of her late husband. She had set up business on a large 
capital, and was not only able to pay her own way, but likewise to give one, 
two or even three years* credit to her aristocratic customers. No one there- 
fore took any trouble to fathom her antecedents. 

** "Well, my good friend," said Olaudice, •* I have called to tell you the suc- 
cess of my well concocted scheme, also to offer my thanks for your suggestion 
in the matter.'* 

** Then the girl consented to accompany you to the mansion of Mrs. Linden ; 
verv wise of her, indeed." 

" Yes, she went without a murmur, but murmered after we arrived. You 
see we were to yisit the parsonage and get married and take a Western train, 
and when after we got into the house she awakened to the game, she grew 
furious and began to be so noisy I ordered her taken to her room. She shrieked 
out, and behold the door flew open and in come her father." 

" What ? her father I " 

" Yes, but he is now also safe in the Cage f " 

'*" Ah I then your coast is clear. Now make your time tell with Mr. Dumont. 
I shall not forget to eulogize you on every occasion. She is a customer of 
mine, and one of my very best.** 

** Many thanks, my dear madam,'* he replied, as he smiled gayly. 

" But you have not told me what became of Mrs. Milton ; are you not afraid 
she will give you trouble? ** 

'* Hardly probable, poor innocent old thing ; on hearing the news I am sure 
the shock will kill her ; the doctors have already said that her days are num- 
bered." 

** Yes, I know. Well, Lawrence, suppose the news be broken to her to- 
night. What time have you ? ** 

** It is 11 o'clock. But Mrs. Bruister, do not call me by that name any more," 
he said with a shuddet, " henceforth I am Harry Olaudice ; you understand." 

** Of course. I should have been more on my guard, for really you look like 
another and a much more handsome man since shaving off those hateflil side- 
whiskers. Now about the news to Mrs. Milton." 

** What I do you mean that I am to be the bearer myself of those horrible 
tidings and get myself trapped ? " 

** Oh 1 no — no, Harry, leave that to me. Do you consent ? " 

** Of course, I leave everything to your superior judgment." 

Mrs. Bruister reached up and caught hold of a silk bell cord and gave it a 
pull, telling Olaudice at the same time to walk into the next room. In the 
shortest time her maid appeared.** 

*' Linda, send Jim here at once.*' 

** Yes, ma'am," said the domestic, and immediately departed. 

Mrs. Bruister went to a little stand in one corner of the elegant room. 
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Pulling out the draw, she took out pen, paper and an envelope, took her seat 
and wrote the following : 

DsAB Mbb. Milton: 

Be prepared to bear the worst. It pains me beyond expression to be the 
bearer of intelligence so appalling. News has Just reached me from a source 
too reliable. Qod have mercy on you ; your daughter has eloped and your 
husband is dead, — killed while boarding the out-going train while it was in 
motion. I will call to-morrow to offer consolation. Your daughter will 
never return. Lawrence Waters is a villain. 

Truly your sympathizer, A Fbtbitd. 

** Jim,'* she said to the little colored boy who had Just appeared, *' take this 
note to Mrs. Milton on 27th street and deliver it in her own hands. Do yoa 
understand.? Ring the bell until herself comes to the door. Now be sure 
you give it to her and no one else." 

** Yes-*um." 

" Go, and hurry back; you hear?" 

The boy took the note and departed and Claudice reappeared, and taking 
his hat he prepared to depart. He walked on in the direction of the Milton 
residence on 27th street, whence the note had been sent, and stationed himself 
on the opposite side of the street and watched the boy on the steps pulling at 
the bell. After one or two successive jerks the old lady appeared, no doubt 
expecting to meet her husband. 

She took the note, and the boy stood as if waiting an answer. A shriek, a 
dull thud on the floor, caused the boy to yell also and jump clear to the pave- 
ment. A cold chill passed over the frame of Harry Claudice as he stood 
opposite and witnessed all this. It was late, and the streets in that part of the 
city were rather scarce of people. But the inmates of the next house, hear- 
ing the cry, had come to the door, and the dumb-founded boy had pointed to 
the open door of Mrs. Milton's house, and they went in. A doctor was 
summoned, who pronounced the old lady past recovery, having long since 
suffered from chronic heart disease, the shock of the awful news of the note 
still in her hand had only a tendency to hasten death and cut off the most in- 
tense suffering. 

The heartless wretch who had been standing on the other side to see the 
effects produced by the note, had the audacity to rush in and ask what he could 
do to relieve the sufferer, first pulling his hat well over his eyes and tying a silk 
handkerchief well around his neck. 

** Nothing, my dear fellow," replied the physician, ** she is dead." 

As that word fell upon the ears of Harry Claudice, he felt himself so much 
like fainting that he wished inwardly a thousand times over that he had not 
entered ; so sick did he feel that he raised his head to take a look around to 
make sure that there was no one present who recognized him. As he did so, 
his eyes met the dark brown, searching orbs of St. Clair Gleni^ gazing medi- 
tatively at him. Claudice was cognizant of the fkct that Glenn was trying to 
place him in his memory, and he turned to quit the room, when a moaning 
sound f^om the supposed dead woman attracted the attention of the by- 
standers, giving him a good chance to make his exit unobserved, but with the 
startling fact ringing in his ears that perhaps Mrs. Milton is not dead. 
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CHAPTER X. 

|RS. BRUISTER in writing the note did not lose sight of the broad 
field she had given lierself should Mr. Milton ever return home, 
or the shock of the intelligence she had sent failed to kill his wife. 
There had been an unknown man killed by an out-going train on 
that very evening, and this note having been received by the 
police, the identity of the unfortunate man was made clear next day ; hence 
the remains were buried as those of Mr. Robert Milton, and nothing more was 
thought of it, as the killing now and then of a man at a railway station was 
by no means an uncommon occurrence. 

We will now return to the residence of Mrs. Effie Glenn, where we left her 
son after his encounter at the store window with the beautiful Ula Dumont. 

Long after retiring to bed St. Clair Glenn lay wide awake pondering over 
her last words, her unequalled beauty, her admiration of his own work, and, 
worst still, his feelings towards her, and she the daughter of Colonel Dumont ; 
however, towards morning he managed to fall into a heavy sleep, from which 
his mother had to awaken him ; he arose, dressed himself, got his breakfast 
and put out for the firm of Page & Nugin, late for the first time since he 
had been in the employ of that firm. 

** Late this morning, Mr. Glenn ; well, it does not much matter, as we wish 
you to take a little trip to Boston for us," said the senior member of the firm. 

** I am at your service, Mr. Page ; state your purpose, sir, and the time at 
which I am to start, and I will be off.*' 

'* The fact is, Mr. Glenn, our demands are so great, and we have filled so 
many lately, that we do not want to be baffled at anything that money can 
put through ; we have here an order from France, which design is new to me, 
and, instead of calling your attention to it, as I should have done at first, I 
have written to various cities describing the designs, and for moulds in which 
to cast them. This morning I received a letter from Chickman & Co., Boston, 
saying that they can supply us. What do you think best to do?*' 

'* I think you have adopted a very rational plan, sir ; at any rate go and see 
themr 

** But I would much rather trust that to your better judgment in the matter, 
and let you go instead." 

**As you like, sir; let me see the designs, if not too much trouble." 

" No trouble at all, sir," and he unfolded the designs. 

** You are right, Mr. Page, we must have the moulds. I can work them out 
in time ; but to save money and time your first plan is best." 

'*And now will be a good chance for me to kill two birds with one stone. I 
will entrust you with a couple of notes against the firm of Stapletou & 
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Brotherfi for three thousand dollars each. I understand that the heirs to that 
property are likely to give some trouble ; therefore call there and endeavor to 
secure mortgages on the estate for the amount, or the cash." 

** Certaintly, Mr. Page, I will do anything in my power to reward you for 
the confidence you place so kindly in me." 

Having gotten together the designs and placed the notes in his memoran- 
dum book, St. Clair started for home to prepare for his trip. Eversr^iing 
being in readiness he boarded the noonday train en route for Boston, arriviiig 
safely at his journey's end. The next morning he started out after biieakfast- 
ing with a keen appetite on his business tour. 

No need of giving in detail his progress ; suffice it to say that he secured 
the contract for the moulds of Ghickman & Co., the mortgages of Stapleton 
& Brothers minus the cash, and was on his way back to New Tork by the 
four o'clock train that same evening, landing at the Grand Central Depot at 
11.30 that night. He made his way to the gentlemen's waiting room to make 
sure that the mortgages were all safe in his memorandum book. Having sat- 
isfied himself that all was safe, he put out to walk home, the night being fine, 
the weather cool and bracing. Nearing an alley crossing 33d street he noticed 
just ahead of him the forms of women, men and children darting about here 
and there unusually fast, and in unusual numbers for the lateness of the hour 
in that quiet section of the city. St. Clair, full of curiosity, young, brave and 
in perfect health, increased his pace and walked on rapidly, stopping occasion- 
ally from curiosity to learn from the shriekings that fell on his ear what the 
excitement was. Various sounds came ; first he thought he heard a voice 
crying " Fire," then murder, then robbers ; coming in sight he saw smoke 
issuing forth from a small dwelling a few doors from 33d street in the alley , 
and a cry of robbers in the house. He soon learned that the smoke was caused 
by the upsetting of a coal oil lamp in a scuffle between the inmatetf of the 
little dwelling and two men, who had entered the house and demanded money 
of the two old people who owned and occupied the house, and the crowd 
standing around had been attracted by the cries of the old woman for help. 

He made his way to the door from whence the smoke was coming and burst 
it in. A few who had not had the nerve to take this step before now followed. 
The old lady was lying prostrated on the fioor, and the two ruffians had, tied 
a handkerchief tightly over her month and left her. In the adjoining rpoin 
a struggle was in progress. Glenn directed one of the men who had followed 
him to loosen the handkerchief and the others to follow him. As he entered 
the other room he noticed two men breaking open an old chest, and the old 
miser struggling to prevent them. 

" Damnation ! " exclaimed one of the robbers, ** St. Clair Glenn." : 

St. Clair was struck so by surprise that for a time he almost lost his self- 
possession, but he soon recovered himself, by which time the man who uttered 
his name rose and fiew at him like a tiger. 

*' Into them, men I " said St GliUr, and as the struggle began anew, the other 
outlaw as quick as a fiash put out the only remaining light, and very soon St. 
Clair found himself minus his coat and no lights to aid him and his assistants 
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to distinguish one from another; he also awakened to the appalling fact that 
the robbers had escaped, taking his coat which contained the mortgages and 
his memorandum book. 

" They are gone ! " cried one. 

" Which way," returned St Clair. " For €k)d's sake get a light, I am robbed ; 
follow them, follow them." 

" They didn't come this way," said a man at the front door. 

** Then, by Heavens, they escaped by the back way," and off he started 
through the little door which he found open and into the back yard. His 
feet came in contact with something ; stooping, he picked it up. "As I live it 
is my coat." He was so overjoyed that he turned immediately and retraced 
his steps without searching his pockets. When on reaching the room he had 
a short time ago quit, there having been a light brought, he found the old man 
suffering from a smart wound in his side. Glenn donned his coat and turned 
his attention to the two old people, forgeting for the time the intended search 
for his memorandum book. Having made the old folks comfortable, and 
learning that the robbers had not succeeded in robbing the chest, he turned 
his steps homeward. As he walked on, and indeed after reaching home and 
getting into bed, so entirely was his brain involved trying to call to mind who 
the villain was who shouted out his name when he entered the house they 
were pilfering, that not once did his note book cross his mind. 

At the breakfast table, however, he made the awful discovery while chatting 
with his mother and telling of his night's adventure. 

'* My God ! mother, I am robbed," he said, after having thrust his hand into 
his pocket for his handkerchief. 

"Of what?" asked his mother in alarm. 

"Of my memorandum book, in which was important papers belonging to 
the firm." 

"My dear child, you frighten me; who in the world could have taken 
them ?" 

** Those infernal villains last night. Oh I mother, how am I to face Mr. 
Page, he who has put so much trust in me." 

"Was there any money in the book, my son?" now growing more and 
more alarmed, noticing the distress on her son's face, 

" Not a cent, but the papers are very valuable, mother ; they are mortgages 
worth six thousand dollars." 

" And of no earthly value to the robbers. It was money they took the book 
for ; on finding their mistake they will return it by giving them a small re- 
ward." 

St. Clair's countenance brightened up at his mother's words, but immediately 
darkened again as it occurred to him that he was known by one of them. 

" But, mother, they know me, and that very fact will lead them to fear that 
I might be trying to trap them." 

" Not at all; keep quiet for a few days and I wager that you hear from the 
book." 

*' But I dare not appear before Page ^ Nugin with that story, mother ; they 
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will be sore to charge me with carelesfiness, if not dishoQesty, and perhaps 
my discharge would follow, and for each an offence I would not be likely to 
find employment so easily again, at least in New York.'* 

*^ I see, — I see " said the old lady in a depressed tone. 

" Indeed, mother, I do not know what to do ; this is a dilemma so disagree- 
able it is almost unbearable." 

'' When were you expected to return fh>m Boston ?" asked his mother 
hopefully. 

" I do not know ; no definite time was set for my return, but of course they 
knew I would return Just as soon as I got through there.** 

" Very well, then, stay away from them for a few days, in that time if ever 
you will be bound to hear something firom these money lovers.** 

'* But if they know me, which they do, they also know that I am poor.^ 

'' Admitting that, it can do ho harm to wait and learn the terms for wliich 
they will return the documents. If in that time you hear nothing, go to the 
firm and make a clean breast of the whole affair.** 

** I will take youj* advice, mother, *' he said, rising from the table. I am 
going to my room now ; keep a sharp lookout, and if anything turns up let me 
know.** 

"You forget, my dear; how are these people to know you are willing to 
compensate them for their trouble for returning the book?** 

** And how in the name of Heaven am I to let them know, mother?" 

*' By inserting an advertisement in the Evening Journal, of course." 

** But I cannot appear on the street and run the risk of meeting Page or 
Nugin.** 

" I have feet, my son, and money to pay for the advertisement ; now name 
the reward you are willing to give.** 

*• I would be willing to give everything I have laid by, mother, if I thought 
I could trap these villains.** 

** But, my son, that is not your aim now ; you must work to recover your 
lost book and leave vengeance for the future.** 

" Say one hundred dollars, then, mother, or any sum you think best ; I will 
try and raise the amount, somehow. Hurry up, and let it come out in this 
af\emoon*8 paper, for I am dying of suspense.** 

Mrs. Glenn departed for the news office and St. Clair went up stairs to his 
room and sat at his window while he mused over his unpleasant situation. 
What should he do ? He was half way inclined to dress himself and go to the 
establishment and tell them the truth about the matter and let the worst be 
over. Then he thought it best to keep away at least until to-morrow, hoping 
in the meantime to get some news regarding the book, for he felt sure that 
the villains would seek the reward and return the documents, they being of 
no possible value to them. He worried over the misfortune which had be- 
fallen him, until he worked himself up to a state of complete bewilderment ; 
indeed he became so uneasy he found it impossible to remain longer in his 
room ; so he went down. Hardly had he taken his seat in the sitting room 
before the bell rang. St. Clair called, *^eome mT The door opened, and to 
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the ineffable dismay of the young man, Mr. Page entered the room. The 
senior partner was a man of medium height, his countenance usually wore a 
smile indicative of good' humor, was somewhat stern in expression now, and 
his look was cold, business-like and even suspicious. The moment his eyes 
lighted upon St. Clair they remarked the confusion which had suddenly seized 
upon that individual. 

Affecting, however, not to notice the unaccountable dismay which his 
presence caused, and which Glenn endeavored to conceal, Mr. Page advanced 
and greeted him, — '^ Why, how do you do, Mr. Glenn ? I felt assured that 
you had returned, and as I was passing this way I thought I might as well 
give you a call." 

"Thank you, sir, — very kind of you, sir, — ^veryT* stammered the young 
man. ** Is Mr. Nugin well, sir ?" 

" He is quite well," responded Mr. Page. " What luck did you have ?" 

" I have contracted for the moulds, sir ; they will be shipped to your order." 

" About the mortgages, Mr. Glenn. I am just in the line now on my way, 
and while I think of it, if you have got them, to have them recorded." 

" I, — I did get them, sir ; but must you have them at once, Mr. Page ? 

•* To be sure I must," was the answer, delivered with a mixture of indigna- 
tion and amazement. 

" Then, sir, I shall have to throw myself upon your mercy," replied Glenn, 
a cold tremor coming over him, " for I may not be able to give them to you 
for a day or two." 

" The devil you won't !<»-and why not?" ejaculated Mr. Page. " Gome, sir, 
speak out at once I I see there is some mystery in all this.'* 

" There is indeed, sir," cried Glenn, " and I hope you will not be angry with 
me. " The truth is, I have been robbed." 

** Robbed !" repeated Page. " Then why did you not tell the truth at once." 

" Because I was afhiid you would be angry, sir ; and now that we have 
spoken of it, and I have every hope of recovering them, smooth down your 
temper while I relate the circumstances," said St. Clair, more calmly than he 
had yet spoken. 

" Gk) on,— go on, sir." 

And the young man related the instance with cool deliberation, adding that 
his mother had just gone to insert an advertisement in the Evening Journal, 
offering a reward for their recovery, " and in order to get them, Mr. Page, we 
have concluded to so advertise as to give them every chance of escape." 

"No, sir; justice cannot be thus cheated of its dues, Mr. Glenn," observed 
Mr. Page in a severe tone. 

" Allow me to differ with you, sir; the papers contained in that book are of 
great value to your firm, as well as a few of them which are valuable to my- 
self; now they are of no earthiy value to the villain who has them ; but he 
has them and can retain them, or give them up at will, which I am satisfied he 
will do for a little money. Suppose in reply his propositions are such that 
will compel iis in order to obtain them to concur with the above. I propose 
to accede. It is hard, but in justice to you, Mr. Page, I will have those 
papers." 
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'' Well, I suppose it is the only way, but I certainly detest it ; go ahead, ur, 
and use your own means of obtaining the documents ; I am truly disgusted 
already with the entire affair. GU>od day, sir;" and he walked out in an 
abrupt manner — a manner which wounded the pride of his employee to the 
last degree. 

Very soon after his mother entered, and noticing the change in her son, she 
scarcely had the heart to begin as to how she had written out the advertise- 
ment. 

** Mother r' said St. Clair, "God of Heaven seems to have forgotten me; 
Mr. Page has been here. He both censures me for losing the documents and 
refuses to aid me in their recovery. I know not what to do. I am sure he 
has lost confldeuce In me. Suppose those villains demand more money than 
we have at hand ? What am I to do ?'* 

" Trust in God, my boy ; I will aid you all I can, and I am confident that He 
will never forget you while you think of HiuL The advertisement will appear 
in this evening's papers ; keep a good heart. I have a call to make, but will 
return by one o'clock,'* and she again left St. Clair alone. He knew not where 
his mother had gone, and he had not the heart to ask her. However, by one 
o'clock she was home, and by two she had a nice dinner on the table for him, 
and seemed altogether to her son, in the best of spirits. As the hour for the 
evening papers to come out drew near, St. Clair grew more anxious. 

It was six o'clock and the news had been out now two hours. At last the 
bell rang and St. Clair, who had grown real nervous from the extent of his 
suspense, started fh>m his seat. His mother rose, and went to answer the 
summons. 

**A note, madam, for Mr. St. Clair Glenn, does he live here ? " said a half- 
grown youth who looked as if he belonged to the lower class. 

" He does, my lad, and I am his mother." 

** But I must see him, and deliver this note in his own hands." 

By this time young Glenn himself was at the door, and the youth with 
shrewdness of his own stamp requested St. Clair to relate the whole circum- 
stance occurring on the night he lost the book, which seemed to impress the 
boy enough to convince him that there was no mistake as to the identity of 
the right man. 

*' Very well, Mr. Glenn, this satisfies me, sir, now read that! " said the lad, 
handing him the note. 

St. Clair took it and went to a light and read these lines, written in a scrawl 
of a hand. 

" Give the boy 100 dollars and he will give you the book containing all the 
papers but one. That one I keep till I see you. Come to-ni^ht at 12 o'clock, 
at the corner of 10th street and Tomkins' Square. Bring with you fifty dol- 
lars and you can have the other paper, and go through life unmolested. Gome 
alone ; I mean no harm, but safety to myself and to you. 

Yours truly, Tillek. 

St. Clair unhesitatingly paid the boy the money and received the book. 

** Tell the man I will be there," he said, as the boy put the five twenty dol- 
lar bills in his pocket and departed. 
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" Mother, I must see Page & Nugin at once and turn these papers over to 
them ; luckily for me they have sent both the mortgages and the designs, also 
the contract for the moulds." 

" I am sure, dear Clair, you need not worry about what they have retained, 
but most certainly they have some object in requesting a meeting with you at 
12 o'clock at night. I would not think of going were I you." 

" But the paper retained I consider very valuable to myself as well as to you. 
Again he asserts that he knows me and has other business with me. I will go, 
mother. Remember what the note says, come, and I can hereafter go through 
life unmolested." 

" But he says come alone, and that of itself sounds badly." 

" No matter, I have given my word, and go I will." 

" And God be with you, Clair, for I must confess my timidity." 

At half past seven that same evening St. Clair Glenn walked into the office 
of Page & Nugin on Broadway just as the two partners were closing their 
ledger preparatory to closing the store. 

** Here are those papers, gentlemen ; they were returned to me in answer to 
my advertisement this evening on payment of one hundred dollars." 

" Payment of one hundred dollars ! " ejaculated both the partners at once. 

** Yes, gentlemen, and you will also find the contract with Chickman & Co. 
of Boston for the moulds and all of my designs, if they will do you any 
good." 

" Why, God of Heaven I Mr. Glenn, what do you mean ? " said Mr. Page, 
while Mr. Nugin looked puzzled. 

^' I mean, gentlemen, that this unavoidable mishap has separated us; your 
unkind treatment to-day, Mr. Page, very much astonished as well as hurt me, 
sir. 

" I beg ten thousand pardons, Mr. Glenn ; pray forgive me ; I was too hasty ; 
we cannot get on without you here, sir ; no, sir, you must not leave us." 

** Besides, gentlemen, Dumont & Price have long since offered me sixty dol- 
lars per week, but I would not accept in consequence of my appreciation of 
your former kindness to me." 

" Dumont & Price ! " exclaimed Mr. Page. ** I am surprised. Why did you 
not mention this before and your wages should have been raised." 

'* Because I thought you were paying me every cent I was worth, and I liked 
you ; you had been good friends of mine. But now you have allowed this 
little occurrence to come between us, and I feel much grieved indeed." 

** Why so, have I not apologized ; you must overlook my hasty words, Mr. 
Glenn, and continue with us at your own price, and be assured also that the 
money you paid for the recovery of those papers you shall not lose. Will 
you agree ? " 

" I will continue^ but I will not agree to the other arrangement, hence good 
night. I will be here in the morning." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HEN St. Clair arriyed home that evening from his yisit to Page & 
Nugin's silyer and plated ware establishment, he was overjoyed 
to find his old friend Gteorge Leach and his sister sitting in cheer- 
ful converse with his mother. The Leaches and Glenns had 
always been fast and warm friends, and Lillie and St. Clair had 
generally been looked upon as baby sweethearts, and on the part of Lillie 
this juvenile courtship had grown with her and ripened into an unconquer- 
able love as she reached the age of maturity and developed into a beautiful 
woman. They had been neighbors, while the Glenns lived in the country, 
and no one felt the departure of this family more than Lillie Leach. It hap- 
pened at a time when both she and St. Clair were blooming into that sacred 
age, woman and manhood. She missed him, pined for him, wrote to him, 
and pondered over the delay of his answers, and dreamed nightly that his 
handsome image was haunting her pillow. No word of courtship had been 
spoken ; but Lillie, poor sentimental, loving girl, instinctively misconstrued 
his actions as those more sacred and warmer than those of friendship, and 
waited with the boon of hope quivering in her heart for him to declare his 
love. Alas ! did she wait I 

St. Clair, full of ambition and spirited by competition, never gave her & 
thought warmer than true friendship, except when he saw her ; then she 
seemed to him more like a sister. He admired her handsome form, her 
splendid beauty, her grace, her wit and cheerfulness, but nothing more ; for 
Lillie was truly beautiful, prepossessing in manner, rather tall, very stately 
and remarkable for her beautiful black eyes and hair; her complexion, too* 
was of rare loveliness, being olive, with a delicate waxen tint ; her sarcastic? 
air, for which she was noted, became her ; she was highly accomplished, sun^ 
and played well on the piano ; indeed, among her associates she was looked- 
up to. It was very gratifying to her mother's vanity when at social gather* 
ings to hear voices here and there calling for Lillie, as if nothing could be 
done without first consulting Lillie Leach. Her stately bearing, calm, de* 
termined, but pleasant voice, gave this beautiful brunette a certain power over 
those of her many friends which they did not for a moment endeavor to 
conceal. 

George, though not particularly good lookiog, was generous and nobler 
hearted. He had a kind, honest face ; his grey-blue eyes had rather a sad, 
thoughtful expression. He had a tall, athletic figure, and carried himadf 
very erect ; not a taint of sentiment flowed in his veins ; all of his love seemed 
concentrated on his mother, who was justly proud of both her children. 
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Tbe three, as stated at the beginning of this chapter, were seated chatting 
merrily when St. Clair walked in, his cheeks radiant from the cool bracing 
night wind. A little surprised at first he started back, and then, recognizing 
them as his old friends from the country, he came forward with extended 
hands. 

" What a treat ! " he exclaimed, " I am delighted to welcome you both." 

He noticed how tenderly the girl pressed his hand as she retained it in her 
own, and almost whispered, with burning cheeks and flashing eyes, that she 
hoped he was well, while a lovely smile curled her pretty lips. 

" I am, thanks," he replied ; then turning to George he began to scold him 
for not calling while in town a few days ago. 

" Really I had not time ; the .fact is, I had some visitors on from the "West 
about eighteen months ago, and to my amazement I got a letter from them a 
few days since, saying they had called at a certain house on 27th street to in- 
quire for us ; while there, a gentleman and lady walked in, and from the 
£:limpse they got of the man they thought they knew him, and it seems from 
the letter they are very anxious to learn of these people, whoever they are, 
who the gentleman was, and what his name is ; and when you saw me I was 
Just returning from my tiresome and fruitless search on 27th street, and was 
in a hurry to get home." 

" So you could not find them? " 

** No ; you see they could give me neither the number of the house or the 
names of the people, consequently I was on a wild goose chase. I only had 
the guide they gave me in the letter to go by." 

** Did they state in the letter the reason of this inquiry ? " 

" They did not, and really, as curious as I am to know, I shall never ask 
them." 

** Why not, pray ? " asked St. Clair, with evident interest. 

'^My reason, I think, is very plausible ; they remained at our house most a 
week just after having seen this man without once mentioning the fact to us, 
and now, eighteen months later, they write here a letter full of mystery, and 
nothing explicit enough even to generate a guess on our part. Do you think 
under those circumstances you would make any inquiries for them concern- 
ing this mystery ? " . 

** Under those circumstances, I think you are indeed quite right, George. 
By the way, I think I remember when your visitors were here, if you allude 
to the Moylands." 

" The same ; they are distant relatives of ours ; at least they claim to be the 
Moylands of whom I have often heard my father speak during his life time." 

** From what part of the West are they ? " 

** California. I think they are quite wealthy. It seems that there were two 
brothers of them, who went West during the gold fever in 1848 ; both soon 
afterwards married well to two miner's daughters, one of whom died some 
time ago, leaving a widow and one child, a daughter, who mai'ried some fast 
fellow whose name I never learned. However, she was very young when she 
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met and married this fellow, and her mother so bitterly opposed it that they 
both came East, and have never been heard of since." 

"And what became of the widow Moyland, the girl's mother ? " 

" She died heart-broken, her fortune all going to her daughter or her hus- 
band through the family solicitor ; so I have heard." 

"And why did'nt the other family of Moylands interfere ? I think it was 
certainly their duty." 

" You see they lived such a long way apart, and I don't think they were on 
the best of terms." 

" When Ben and his sister were here over a year ago, did they come on 
special business, or did they come to pay you a friendly visit ? " 

" I do not know ; they made our house their head-quarters, but came in 
town most every day. If they had other business they took particular care to 
keep it to themselves." 

" Indeed, George, this all sounds to me like a fairy tale, and, mind what I 
tell you, there is something deep and terrible at the bottom of all this." 

During this dialogue Lillie and Mrs. Glenn were in the latter's art room 
together, overlooking sketches of various descriptions, which the old lady 
took a great delight in displaying and explaining to her friends, and on re- 
turning she invited George to come with her to the art room, or studio as she 
sometimes denominated it, which invitation he accepted, and Lillie and St. 
Clair were left alone. 

Now, doubtless, the majority of you at some period of your life have ex- 
perienced a feeling of inexpressible regret, mingled with a certain amount of 
vanity, on being left alone for an hour or two with a woman or man knowing 
of their great love for you, your only feeling for them the purest friendship 
and the deepest sympathy. It is an uncommonly unpleasant situation, one 
can hardly find words to explain. You prize them as dear friends, the sister 
or the brother of perhaps a dearer friend. To wound them by word or action 
would be a sting also to yourself. In the loving one the opportunity naturally 
gives birth to that delicate topic most dear to him or her, — low. To the one 
beloved the case is the same, knowing instinctively the mind of the other is 
full of it. The one, if she be a woman, hints by word or strives by motion to 
introduce the subject, endangering herself by innocent advances to appear 
disgusting to her beloved companion ; if a man, he casts himself at the feet of 
his adorer and forces her to hear that which is painful and disgusting to her* 
Altogether, indeed, one so situated, if civil and sympathetic, deserves an 
equal share of sympathy if not more than the one in love. Hence the situa- 
tion of our hero, when his mother and George Leach quit the room and left 
him alone with this loving creature of whose sentiment he was fully aware. 

" How beautifully you sketch," she began, as she seated herself beside him. 
" I would give half of my existence to be able to paint like that.'* 

" I love the art," he answered, " but think I have a good deal to learn, while 
I acknowledge my sketching is fair." 
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" Very, indeed ; so fair I almost envy you your qualification in the art, and 
really, Mrs. Glenn paints exquisitly for an amateur." 

" I quite agree with you, Llllie, and candidly think she excels her teacher 
in manv branches of the art.'' 

" Oh ! you need not think I am ignorant as to who her teacher is," said 
Lillie, smiling ; " she has told me, and I must beg leave to differ with you, 
St. Clair." 

" I grant your request, and thank you for the compliment ; now changing 
the subject, tell me how your mother's health is ? ',' 

" She is quite well, thanks, and desires to be kindly remembered to you." 

" Return my best wishes, please." 

" I will do so. But tell me why you have not answered my last letter ? and 
the one before, which you did answer, seemed anything else but what it 
should have been," said Lillie with the least bit of distress and reproach in 
her voice. 

" Pardon me, Lillie, if my last letter seemed cool. I assure you such was 
not the intention of its composition. The fact is, lately I have been so 
stirred up. I hope to be forgiven for my negligence in not answering your 
last." 

" You no doubt have some more interesting female friend who monopolizes 
your time since taking up your residence in the city." 

" I hope you do not mean that, Lillie," he said rather reproachfully, " for I 
can assure you such has nothing whatever to do with my not writing to you 
regularly or promptly. It is just as I say." 

** You greatly relieve me, St. Clair ; you are a friend on my list of many whose 
names appear first, and I feel fearful of losing you now that we are apart, and 
my fears are always redoubled on not receiving a prompt reply to my letters." 

" Be not alarmed, my highly-prized friend, I would feel equally grieved to 
lose you ; the friendship I feel for you has no limit." 

** Oh, God !" thought the girl, " is this all ? Why don't he say more ?" Her 
cheeks began to burn as she clung to the hope that he would, and she re- 
mained silent and thoughtful by his side as she murmured to herself, *' how I 
love him." 

•* Do you doubt me, Lillie ; you seem so quiet and thoughtful now," he added. 

" Oh, no ! " she replied, her eyes still bent upon the floor, while her fingers 
toyed with her handkerchief. " You promise, then, that you will always be 
true to that friendship, — akoaya^ — always will you think of me St. Clair?" she 
said more vehemently. 

** I do ; why should I not ? Certainly we must always remain friends," he 
answered somewhat evasively. Rising, he crossed the room and picked up his 
guitar, and began to play without consulting its agreeableness to his com- 
panion. 

However, to affect mere indifference to the movement, L'dlie requested him 
to sing, and he did so with becoming promptness. He had a fine voice, full 
of melody, and the last notes of his flute-like voice, mingled with the accords 
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of the guitar, were just dying out as the door opened and George Leach and 
Mrs. Glenn entered. St. Clair acknowledged to himself the relief he felt, but 
openly pretended they had intruded by returning so soon. Lillie seemed if 
anything not at all dissatisfied, at least she accepted the situation and entered 
into the conversation gayly, which became general. 

At eleven o'clock they departed and St. Clair began musing over his ap- 
pointment with the writer of the note he had received early that evening, 
who signed himself " TiXioTP His mother also grew uneasy as he arose, and 
prepared to depart. 

At half past the hour he equipped himself with fifty dollars, which he had 
been requested to bring with him. 

" I am going, mother," he said, " to meet my mysterious friend." 

*' God's protection go with you, my son," and she kissed him. 

" Good night, mother; wake me early in the morning, I do not want to be 
late." Saying which he left her ; yes, left her not to return that night nor the 
next. He had disappeared from her sight that moment, he to learn a bitter 
experience, she to weep bitter tears for the loss of a dear son who had dis- 
appeared so suddenly, so mysteriously, that he seemed to have been swaNowed 
up in the immense bowels of the earth. 

Mrs. Glenn woke early next morning, and remembering her son's last words 
she went to his room and tapped lightly at his door. No answer. She called. 
No answer. She opened the door and walked in, and to this affectionate 
mother that which met her gaze at that moment was anything but en- 
couraging, 7\xiy^ hearUrefnMrvg. His neat little bed-room, its chairs, its every 
belonging, were untouched. The snowy white pillows lay still unruffled, 
the covering was just as she had spread it ; St. Clair had evidently had not 
returned that night. This was something he had never done before. 

" Then, oh ! my God ! what has happened ?" 

Mrs. Glenn did not shriek out and fall in a faint on the floor of her son's 
room, but she stood as if paralyzed, and gazed vacantly around her for several 
minutes. 

" My — my merciful God," she exclaimed, ** tell me what has become of my 
son?" 

She thought of the morning papers. Returning to her room she hurriedly 
dressed herself, and with aching heart she descended to the lower floor, 
almost too agitated to attempt to read over the city local column, fearful that 
some horrible accident had happened to her son, that she might see and not 
be able to bear the suddenness thus communicated. But she must ; she could 
not resist ; so, nerving herself up, she unfolded and began to scan its pages. 
Nothing, no, not one word about St. Clair. But she did not shed a tear. She 
had hopes that he would return. He must. The great power of God would 
aid her did she seek his assistance. She fell upon her knees there and then, 
and invoked the great God to restore her son. She arose and prepared break- 
fast, though she felt that something must have befallen him. Yet she had a 
kind of presentiment that it was not death. When in this poor consoling 
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hope she set the table, she prepared his plate, knife and fork and set up his 
chair, just as if every moment she expected him in ; she even waited half an 
hour, and kept the tea warm near the fire. 

When at last the hopeful old lady drew her chair up and took her seat at 
the table, picking up the tea-pot she proceeded to pour out a cup fhll of that 
delicious beverage, after which she cast her eyes towards the door, then to 
that vacant chair at the table. Then, and not until then, did this fond mother 
realize that perhaps that vacant chair was permanently so. That handsome 
face which for so many long years had returned her smiles of affection was 
not there. All was silent and still like death. Did she ask, '* will you have 
much milk in your tea, my son ?'' St. Clair would not respond. A shudder 
shook her very frame as the full sense of her situation rushed over her ; an 
awfal sensation arose in her heaving bosom, and she sobbed aloud ; the bitter 
tears of her agonized orbs, which had refused to flow until this terrible 
moment, flowed now like melting dew. Ah! mothers of sympathy, look 
with piteous eyes on this helpless woman crying aloud and alone to the 
heavenly Father for her lost son, the playmate and companion of her early 
widowhood ; the support and pride of her life now. The walls of this little 
cottage are echoing mournfully with but the bitter sobs of an aching heart 
too full to speak, too lone to confide ; not a human voice to console her, not 
a human eye to witness. So bitter her grief, so intense her agony, so de- 
prived of hope is she as her head rests on her palm. The door opens, a 
voice sounds upon her ear. and she turns when at last she hears, and Mr. 
Page, her son's employer, stands speechless before her. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

|URING the day much excitement prevaUed over this unaccountable 
disappointment, and many were the conjectures of the public voice 
regarding it. The grief-stricken mother, with the aid of Mr. Page 
and his partner, gave the details of St. Clair*s adventure the previous 
night, the note he had received and the place of meeting, to the police 
and detectives, all of which went for nothing. Had he been murdered ? kid- 
napped ? or had he left the city and deserted his mother ? *' No, — no, not 
that," would come the vehement answer from the sad woman. 

Then it was either one of the two former, but why, and where, and by 
whom ? that was the puzzling and stubborn question. Mr. Hartly and his son 
did everything possible to console the widow, and that was nothing, or at 
least amounted to the same. 

Early that same morning a little dialogue was in progress at the Dumont 
mansion on Madison Avenue, it being the day following Harry Olaudice's 
visit, at which time the reader will recall the coincidence involving Ula's ap- 
peal to her father regarding the drawing lessons. 

" I have not abandoned hope, papa," said his daughter, while the family were 
seated at the breakfast table in the large airy dining room. 

" I am sure I do not quite understand you, my dear," replied Colonel Du- 
mont. 

" About the drawing lessons, papa. I had made up my mind last evening 
never to mention that subject to you again ; but really, last night I dreamed 
all night long about nothing else." 

During this little speech. Miss Marion was winking and blinking her eyes 
at her niece, as if in warning of the danger of the subject, but IJla took no 
heed, but continued unabashed. 

" What did I tell you last night, Ula ? " said her father, rather icily. 

" I remember well, dear papa, and yet you see I am still as persistent.*' 

" You are, indeed, persistent to an unreasonable extent. I tell you now, as 
I told you then, it is useless to ask. I will never consent to such an absurd 
proposition." 

" Why absurd ? Auntie says that you are mistaken, it is not her son but Mrs. 
Glenn herself who does this beautiful work." 

" I can assure you it is, Charles," said his sister, rather nervously. 

"What if it is; but I scarcely think so ; in either case Ula cannot take lessons 
even of Mrs. Glenn. I tell you, Ula, it is of no earthly use to ask me ; I will 
not give my consent ; there are any number of qualified painters in this city 
of whom you can take lessons." 

" None whose work I have yet seen, but what I cm do better. The worl? 
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of this woman cannot be bettered, being myself a judge of fine art, if not a 
good executer," said Ula, bravely. 

*'Then you have completed your drawing lessons, please be assured of that," 
replied her father. 

** But you said auntie might call and purchase the sketch of Glenwood,'' said 
Ula, and she began to cry. 

" Tes, and I will go — so there,*' said Miss Marion, losing all patience with 
her brother. " Dry your eyes, Ula, I will order the carriage immediately after 
breakfast and drive aroimd to Mrs. Glenn's ; I have got no end of shopping 
to do to-day any way." 

'* And suppose I command my coachman not to bring the carriage," said the 
obstinate Charles. 

" Then I will walk," was the curt reply. '* For really, Charles, you are un- 
reasonable, you are cruel, you are heartless," said the old maid, stamping her 
foot upon the floor as she rose from the table in positive anger. 

** I do not mind you purchasing the picture, but d d if Ula shall think 

of such a thing as taking lessons under that roof, nor under this, with a Glenn 
as her teacher," said Colonel Dumont wrathfully. " Here is the money," he 
added, handing his sister a fifty dollar bill. 

" Charles," said Miss Marion, giving herself the air of a queen, " I am posi- 
tively shocked that such language should escape the lips of a gentleman in 
the presence of his daughter and sister; nothing should provoke a gentleman 
to so far forget himself as to give vent to such indecorous language. As for 
the money, keep it ; I have money of my own sufficient to pay for a picture 
to please your only child." With this parting shot she quit the room. 

Dumont took up his hat and strode off towards his place of business, feel- 
ing really overcome for once in his life by the eloquence of his sister's re- 
proachful language. 

At 9 o'clock the carriage was at the door, which was shortly after entered 
by Miss Marion Dumont and her niece. They drove direct to the residence 
of Mrs. Glenn, on 145th street. 

Miss Marion alighted and left her niece inside, and proceeded to ring the 
bell. The door was opened by Roland Hartly, and Miss Marion appeared to 
be surprised. 

** Dear Miss Marion, this is a sad affair," he said, thinking the news of it had 
brought her hither. 

** What is? I assure you I have heard nothing at all," she replied, visibly as- 
tonished. 

^* Indeed ! My dear friend St. Clair Glenn is supposed to have been murder- 
ed or kidnapped." 

" Gracious heavens ! " exclaimed the old maid. 

'* That is really the general presumption," said Roland Hartly, sorrowfully. 

" My — my — ^my I this is indeed sad ; and his poor mother, where is she, and 
how does she bear the shock ?" 

^' She is grieved. Miss Marion, beyond expression, but her manner of bearing 
^he shock is truly marvelous. Are you not coming in?" 
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" I left Ula in the carriage ; let me tell her of this terrible misfortune/' said 
Miss Marion, going to the carriage accompanied by Roland. 

They told Ula, and that sympathizing girl alighted and followed them into 
the house. Mrs. Glenn met them, and throwing her arms around the neck of 
the old maid she broke completely down under the weight of her heavy har- 
den of trouble. 

Miss Marion, in the most sympathetic tone, began to console the old lady, 
and finally, when she grew calmer, she turned and beheld Ula with tears roll- 
ing down her cheeks standing by the side of Roland Hartly. 

'* And this is Colonel Dumont's daughter ?'* she said between her pitlfal 
sobs. 

" Yes, Mrs. Glenn," replied Ula herself, " and God only knows how I sym- 
pathize with you in this great trouble." 

'*I thank you, child," was all the old lady could say. Ula held out her lily 
white hand, and she took it. '* Oh, child, my heart is breaking." Ula kissed 
her with tender, becoming grace. 

** I will remain, auntie," said Ula, " please let me." 

** No — ^no, my child," sobbed the widow, " it would not be pleasant to your 
father. I will not be alone ; Miss Hartly will be here to remain ; you must 
return again with your euat and come again to-morrow." 

Nothing could have so well suited the occasion as this sound argument on 
the part of Mrs. Glenn, coming as it did to the timely rescue of Miss Marion's 
embarrassment, relieving her of the unpleasant duty to remind her niece of the 
danger and impropriety of such a procedure. 

*' Oh, I do so long to remain and be of some use to you, my dear Mrs. Glenn," 
said Ula in reply, ** but surely, auntie," turning to the old maid, '* if my papa 
knew the circumstances my remaining could not displease him." 

** We will come to-morrow, dear ; Rose Hartly will keep Mrs. Glenn com- 
pany," said her aunt. 

'* You are so kind, Miss Dumont ; but do the bidding of your aunt ; I will 
take the will for the deed." 

Ula's eyes were now fastened to a life-size portrait she had espied during 
the conversation, and she stood gazing in amazement at the blank wall. She 
was endeavoring to remember where she had seen that face before. 

** Pardon me, Mrs. Glenn," she said, "but whose picture is that ?— how hand- 
some!" 

Mrs. Glenn did not answer, but began to sob anew. Ula understood why, 
and felt pained that she had been so indiscreet ; but if her very life had de- 
pended on silence she would have asked the question in the same curious way, 
having but a few days ago met the original under circumstances already* fami- 
liar to the reader, and remembering how evasive were his answers after learn- 
ing that she was the daughter of Colonel Dumont. Now it began to dawn 
upon her that there had been a serious discord between these two men, of 
which none present knew. Her conjectures were, however, wrong, for both 
her aunt and the widow knew well that she had been made aware of her fath- 
er's animosity to our hero in the dialogue of last evening, and St. Clair's ac- 
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tions when she met him at the store window whence both had been drawn by 
the same object — ^his coyness — ^his prompt departure following the intelligence 
that she was closely allied to Colonel Dumont, — all seemed now clear that 
there had been a breech. Bat what was it ? She must know. But how ? *' I 
will try aunt Marion/' she said to herself. 

When they departed from 145th street on their shopping tour, both ladies 
remained silent as if by mutual agreement until the carriage stopped in front 
of the elegant millinery establishment on Sixth avenue, which fashionable place 
had the honor of being that of our former acquaintance, Mrs. Bruister. When 
they entered, the proprietress greeted them all ablaze with smiles, and assured 
them of her readiness to attend their most trivial wishes. The expression of 
sadness visible on the face of the two Misses Dumont caused an expression to 
beam from the face of the other of total wonder. 

Shopping had about ended. Miss Marion having made her last purchase, 
when the subject of the sudden and mysterious disappearance of St. Clair 
Glenn was spoken of. 

" Tou of course have heard of this terrible affair about the disappearance 
of the young mechanic ?'' said Mrs. Bruister. 

** Oh, yes !" sighed Miss Marion, " it looks such a mystery to me. I do not 
quite understand the details of the events the night previous.'' 

**I deeply sympathize with his poor mother," said the milliner. "Mr. 
Claudice tells me she is quite upset, poor thing." 

" Oh ! dear, yes, she is indeed pitiful to behold." 

" Then you have seen her ?" 

** Yes, we have just left her." 

A puzeled expression of surprise overspread the milliner's countenance, as 
if she wished to ask a question, but felt a delicacy. This look escaped the 
older Miss Dumont but not the younger, though she did not exactly compre- 
hend its meaning. 

" Went to offer the poor soul consolation, of course," remarked Mrs. Bruis- 
ter by way of a question. 

"Indeed, no! Tou know both she and her son paint beautifully. Well, 
she has a sketch of Glenwood, our country residence, and we drove by there 
this morning to purchase it, and it was then we heard the awful news about 
her son, and went in." 

Ah ! I see," was th6 satisfied reply. 

How handsome her son is," said Ula, coming to the front for the first time. 

Have you ever met him, Ula? I have often heard as much." 

" Yes, met him on the street, but did not know who he was until I saw his 
portrait to-day," was the sympathetic reply. 

" Oh, I do so hope that nothing serious has befallen him; such a blow — such 
a blow on his poor mother," said the milliner, mingling her sympathies with 
those of her customers ; " and Mr. Claudice spoke of him as being a rising 
man," she added by way of introducing his name into the conversation. 

" Very energetic, deserviog young man," replied Miss Marion, leaning over 
the counter to examine a remnant of ribbon which at that moment she spied. 
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" Ula, my precious," said Mrs. Bruister, *' you seem quiet and thoughtful to- 
day, as if you were brooding over some difficult subject ; I fear my little girl 
has lost her heart/' 

**Then you never was more mistaken in your life, dear Mrs. Bruister. 
Pray tell me to whom you credit its loss." 

" Ah ! child, you cannot fool old ladies with an experience so matured as 
mine. There is a certain handsome young man visiting you lately who 
possesses that bearing of the high born hard to resist ; his eloquent manners, 
winning voice, and, better than all, an additional necessity, a well-filled pocket- 
book. All-in-all, you would be so wise in yielding to his charms that you 
cannot be blamed." 

** Indeed, Mrs. Bruister, I am at a loss to understand who you mean," stud 
Ula in a voice of pique. 

" Now, Ula, you know to whom I allude. Can't you guess now ? Suppose 
you try," she said smiling. 

" You cannot mean Mr. Claudice, surely," observed Ula. 

*^ The same, I assure you. Now do not be teased (noticing the color rise in 
Ula's face), for I tell you candidly were I a young lady you would have a 
rival." 

Ula actually laughs — " Mrs. Bruister, I do think," she exclaims. 

" Now, putting aside jokes, is'nt he ever so nice ; eh ! Ula ?" 

" I suppose so. Really I do not know ; I have seen so little of him." 

" Listen to me now," she says, bending down so as not to be overheard by 
Miss Marion, " he loves you, and that dearly." 

**0h ! Mrs. Bruister, you know you are jesting, and I hope you are." 

"Not so fast, Ula, the day will come when your views will be quite 
changed." 

" Perhaps, but I think not," said Ula as Miss Marion ordered her bundles 
put into the carriage, and the two ladies departed for Madison avenue, arriving 
at the Dumont mansion just as its master came in for his mid-day repast. 

*• Oh, papa !" said his daughter, " isn't it awful about poor Mr. Glenn ?" 

Colonel Dumont colored deeply and replied evasively, after which he 
walked abruptly away from his daughter, leaving her in utter bewilderment, 
amounting almost to disgust, at her father's heartless indifference. This 
happened in the hall, and so utterly astonished was the child that she re- 
main ed standing where her father had left her Some time after her papa had 
gone to his room the door-bell sounded and she responded, and the villainous 
countenance which stood staring at her some time before he spoke Ula never 
forgot. 

*' Where is Colonel Dumont ?" said the man, in a commanding voice ; " in- 
form him that I want to see him at once. My name is Robson." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



|E will now return to St. Clair Glenn, whom we left bidding his 
mother good-night at eleven thirty on that eventful night of his 
disappearance as if from the face of the earth. The little un- 
pleasantness which he had experienced while listening to the 
unrestrained advances of an impetuous girl had all disappeared , 
giving place to a more unpleasant, more unfathomable problem. As he 
walked on down Tenth avenue to take the Broadway car, very thoughtful, 
he kept revolving in his mind the subject of the note and its calling, when on 
reaching a certain point he instinctively dismounted and walked southward 
turning again into 27th street. He continued on, when suddenly, right in 
front of him, a commotion among the people of that section caused him to 
stop. A colored boy springing from the steps of a dwelling pointed silently 
to the open door, and he, with a few others who happened like himself to be 
passing, entered, as likewise did one or two occupants from a neighboring 
house. It was here and on this occasion when a few moments later Harry 
Claudice rushed in to make himself useful in the case of the prostrate Mrs. 
Milton, who he himself had really killed. I will not tarry long, just long 
enough to cite the effects of St. Clair*s presence on the villain. As soon as he 
realized that there was one there who might perchance come forward and 
greet him as Harry Claudice, he being known only as Lawrence Waters, if 
indeed known at all, by any other who was there ; consequently he lost no 
time in quitting the room. St. Clair Glenn did not exactly recognize him, 
though he was well aware he had met him some time and at some place before. 
He however did not ponder long. It was now twelve minutes of midnight, 
and being due at the corner of 10th street and Tompkins' square at twelve 
o'clock, he withdrew from the house of Mrs. Milton just as death claimed 
that soul of misery for his own. Tes, that groan which had plunged so much 
fear and doubt into the heart of Harry Claudice, was not what he feared it 
might be, but the last desperate struggle of the unfortunate woman for life. 
He did not remain to satisfy himself, but with many doubts he departed. 

St. Clair Glenn reached the above comer a few minutes after midnight, and 
seeing no one, he began to feel that he had been deceived in coming this great 
distance alone in the dead of night just as a mere sport to the writer of that 
note, and he almost imagined as he stood awkardly and alone on the corner 
that he could hear the concealed villains laughing at his expense. Very soon, 
however, he found himself attended by a companion who appeared to spring 
up out of the pavement. Thrusting the muzzle of a pistol at the same instant 
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into hiB face, and before he was able to recognize his interesting companion, 
be was blind-folded by a second from behind. 

" Treachery, by Heavens I " shouted St. Clair ; and as the words fell from 
his lips he aimed a powerful blow at the head of the first comer with his fist 
But he was soon overpowered, gagged, and found himself completely helpless. 
The next moment he heard the sound of horses* feet and the roll of carriage 
wheels. In this helpless condition he was hurled completely into what he 
supposed to be a hackney coach. The two men instantly leaped in after 
the performance of this feat, and the hackney coach drove rapidly a Way'. 

St. Clair now heard the windows drawn up, and almost at the saase time 
the ruffian's voice sounded in his ears. 

** We donH want to suffocate you, young man, so the gag shall be taken out 
of your mouth ; but recollect that if you venture to speak even a word too 
loud, much less attempt to cry for help, you are a dead man. Tou understand. 
Now then, Chris, let his clapper wag again." 

This was done, and St. Clair once more breathed freely in one sense of the 
word, but far from it in another, for an awful consternation was upon him, 
and death appeared to stare him in the face. 

" You see, my Cully," resumed the former speaker after a pause, ** you are 
not so much of a boss as you used to be, the tables are turned upon you.*' 

" Robson, by the powers I " exclaimed the trapped. " You de " 

" Hold your tongue if you value your life; utter another syllable so loud and 
I will put a bullet through your hateful gizzard." 

** Do you intend to murder me ? " asked St. Clair in a more subdued, hollow 
groan. 

" Not if you will keep quiet," observed Chris. " We are not such fools as 
that ; your carcass would not be worth any more to us than dog*s meat. But 
you may manage to raise five thousand dollars for your ransom." 

" Five thousand dollars," ejaculated the miserable young man, now bitterly 
repenting of not having taken Mr. Pagers advice iU this enterprise, and at any 
price turned them over to the law. 

" Well, ain't it enough ? " growled the man Robson, who went by the name 
of Tiller among his guilty companions, which he had won by his never-failing 
attempt to succeed in tapping the till of a money draw. 

" Suppose we make it ten thousand," suggested Chris. 

St. Clair groaned again, but made no reply, and throwing himself back in 
the vehicle he gave way to his melancholy reflections. 

The other two then began to chat familiarly between themselves, and the 
coach rolled rapidly along, the driver frequently whipping his horses to in* 
crease their speed. 

Upwards of half an hour thus passed, and at length the vehicle stopped. 
St. Clair was immediately compelled to alight, and was then conducted be- 
tween the two men along a place which he took to be a court or alley, for the 
mere fact of being blind-folded sharpened his perception relative to the nature 
of sounds raised by the tramping of feet and the echo of voices. 
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*• Hold your tongue, t»wM?," said a voice St. Clair immediately recognized as 
that of Bob8on*s as they thus proceeded onward, "w it will be the worse for 
you ; depend on that.'' 

*^The butt end of a pistol is a nasty thing coming across one's brain," added 
the other ruffian. 

St. Clair remained silent accordingly, and in a few minutes he was led up 
two or three steps into a house of which the door seemed to have previously 
been opened. They crossed the room to another door at which the man 
Robson gave three knocks. Kow our hero shuddered as he heard those on 
the inside removing chains and bolts. This caused a few moments' delay, and 
the door swung round upon its grating hinges. A voice apparently coming 
from the very bowels of the earth, exclaimed — " Fiends, will you give me my 
liberty?" 

" Not until the conditions are complied with, old man," replied Chris. "But 
we have brought you a companion, and you ought to thank us at least for 
that." 

" Miscreants ! " ejaculated the voice, in a tone of deep, concentrated rage. 

At the same moment Glenn was pushed forward into the cellar or dungeon, 
and the door was immediately closed with violence. Then followed the din 
caused by replacing the chain and shooting the massive bolts into their sockets, 
and the noise of footsteps retreating up the stairs. 

St. Clair stood motionless, breathless, stupefied, until all was silent, then, 
taking off the bandage from his eyes and finding himself in total darkness, he 
sank down upon the damp earth floor with an ejaculation of indescribable 
misery. 

^' Who are you, unhappy man, that has thus been brought here to share 
with me the horrors of this den ? " asked the voice which he had before 
heard. 

** I am, indeed, an unhappy man," cried St. Clair, clutching his hair with 
both of his hands, and tearing at it with frantic violence. 

** Not more unhappy than I," responded his companion bitterly. " Oh ! my 
Qod I when I reflect upon all the misfortunes which have fallen upon my de- 
voted head, I feel as if I were going mad — mad." 

" Then God knows, accident has brought together the two most unhappy 
beings in existence," said St. Clair ; *^ but let us know each other better. My 
name is St. Clair Glenn, and I am or was with the firm of Page & Nugin, on 
Broadway." 

''And my name is Robert Milton, and my residence is on 27th street," was 
the rejoinder. 

Glenn almost bounded from the floor of the damp dungeon as this name 
fell upon his ears, and with straining eyes he endeavored to pierce through 
the intense darkness of the place in order to obtain a glimpse of the man's 
countenance, who had just proclaimed himself to be Robert Milton, of 27th 
street, but the darkness was too dense. My God ! he thought to himself, 
could it be possible that this was the husband of the unfortunate woman he 
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had seen die not more than two hours ago, in whose hand was a note stating 
that her husband was dead and that her daughter had eloped with a yillaiB 
never to return. 

To save him, St. Clair could not summon up the courage to proceed farther 
with a subject which now appeared so appalling. He certainly could not be 
mistaken. The note had been read out by a police officer. The name of the 
woman was Milton. She had lived on 27th street. The note read that her 
husband had been killed while boarding an out-going train while in motioiL 
His companion here had said that his name was Milton, and he resided on 27th 
street. He must indeed be the man whom that treacherous note proclaimed 
dead. **Let me see/' meditated St. Clair, from whom that note came. ^Ahl 
I do not remember." 

'* Is it possible," continued Milton, irritated by Glenn's silence, ** that these 
wretches can have given me a lunatic or a deaf mute as a companion." 

" Pardon my silence, my miserable friend, but the announcement of your 
name and that your residence was on 27th street somewhat startled me. 
Please tell me near what street on 27th is your residence ? " 

** In the first place, however, I can assure that I am neither a lunatic nor am 
I a deaf mute, although it is possible that I shall become one shortly if my 
employers don't rescue me from this dreadful dungeon," said Glenn in a 
sorrowful tone. 

" I see now that you are not, and believe me my name is Milton, and my 
residence is on 27th street near Lexington avenue," answered his companion. 

" Pray, Mr. Milton, how long have you been in this accursed place ? " asked 
St. Clair, his fears of treachery now increasing. 

*' As nearly as I can reckon I was thrust into this den about 8 o'clock last 
evening," said the miserable man, sobbing as he now brought before him all 
the horrors attending his lovely daughter's situation, wherever she was ; for 
he had been brought hither in an unconscious condition, and he had not the 
faintest idea as to how far he had been carried after the scene at the house of 
Mrs. Linden. 

St. Clair was moved by the smothered sobs of the unhappy man, who he 
could not see, but hear distinctly, and he waited for hun to grow calm ; but 
Milton resumed — 

" Now tell me," he said to St. Clair, " tell me for what you were brought 
here ; for, although I cannot see your countenance, there is something in your 
voice and manner which denotes mystery, or misapprehension about me. Tell 
me, I conjure you, what you have heard concerning me, and what has become 
of my daughter. Has she escaped those villains ?" 

** I see then, Mr. Milton, that you are aware of the fact that your daughter 
has eloped with that villain Waters," said St. Clair, edging his way to break 
the terrible news as cautiously as possible concerning the death of the unfor* 
tunate man's wife. 

**Aware of it! God knows that is why I am here a prisoner," he said 
frantically, " but please be assured, sir, that she did not elope, but was duped ; 
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yes, duped hy that cursed scoundrel Waters, and I will never rest until I kill 
him." 

My dear Mr. Milton, my misfortune in being confined thus is appalling, for 
God knows I am entirely ignorant for what I have been brought hither. I 
see nothing the villains can gain by; thiis^ confining a poor man. But, sir, 
allow me to extend my deepest sympathy, for mine are as bright as day com- 
pared with yours." 

** Young mail, you must know something more about the sad affair of nliie 
than I have UM jo\x. If so, tell me ; I am prepared to hear anything." 

** Yes, unhappy man, more than you are able to tell me. Shall I tell you 
what I know ?" said St. Clair, with some degree of hesitation. 

*' Yes, speak !" ejaculated Mr. Milton ; "this terrible experience has hardened 
me so that nothing you could communicate would in the smallest degree 
daunt me." 

*' Your wife received the horrible tidings this night that you had been 
killed in a raifaroad accident; in addition to that followed news that her 
daughter had eloped with a villadn never again to return." 

'* My Go*d I this is awfhl !" elclaimed the wretched man. " But go on—go 
on," — noticing that St. Clair hesitated. 

^ The news, sir, was too much for your wifb ; she is dead*^ 

" DeadP* repeated Milton maniacally, pressing his fettered hands like a mad- 
man to his throbbing temples. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



2RE was then a long interval of profound silence in the dungeon; 
heavy and quick breathing on the part of the wretchsd man ; sorrow, 
pity and the keenest sympathy for the unhappy widower on the part 
of Glenn. 
At last this pause — so deep — so still, was broken by Mr. Milton 
himself, whose voice was characterized by that unnatural steadiness, slowneas 
and partial thickness which are the invariable evidences of overwhelming 
grief and concentrated emotions. 

*' God of heaven, stranger, I know not what best to do or say in justice to 
my great trouble. I will surely go mad — mad^mad. Ohl I cannot stand 
this. I feel I could not live another minute. What shall I do? What shall 
I do ? My poor wife — my poor ruined daughter 1" 

'* Tell me everything, Mr. Milton, and you shall never regret having made 
me your confidant ; and perhaps in future, Ood wUUng, I may aid you," said 
young Glenn in his most cheerful tone under the dark circumstances. 

** You shall at once be made acquainted with my sad story," replied Mr. 
Milton more steadily, " and it will remain for you to decide how much 
sympathy you think my woes and wrongs deserve. Moreover, it is probaUe 
that you will leave this awful place long before the day of liberation shall 
come to me, for I can now form a tolerably accurate idea of the object my 
persecutors have in view in exacting of me certain conditions which I have 
hitherto fiercely refused to fulfill, and to which I am now more determined 
than ever not to assent to ; should you therefore regain your liberty » leaving 
me still a prisoner here, you will not abandon my cause — ^you will not fail to 
invoke the aid of justice in my behalf." 

** Most assuredly not," answered our hero, and he prepared to listen with 
attention to the old man's story. 

** I am now in my forty-fifth year," he began, " and since losing my property 
fifteen years ago up to a few days past, sorrow and I were almost perfect 
strangers to each other. It is true, things which ordinarily occur in the 
course of nature, and can scarcely be termed trouble, have intervened now 
and again ; but I took a philosophical view on such occasions. Let me now 
for the sake of your forbearance skip over my former breaches which break 
in on the sunshine of every man's life and return to the present short and 
almost unbearable trouble." 

Mr. Milton ceased for a few minutes, and St. Clair thought that he heard a 
muffled sob, but the darkness was so intense he could not see his hand were it 
right before his eyes. 
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*' Eighteen months ago, — ^yes, about that time I think, just as my lovely 
daughter had bloomed into womanhood, beautiful, witty, cheerful and ac- 
complished, — oh, my Gk)d ! it kills me to think of it, — she was beautiful I say, 
and BO loving, so devoted, — such a comfort to her mother and myself, — such a 
bright dawn to our little home, when the viper came. He came at the time I 
have mentioned above. He seemed a fi^entleman; nay, more, — he seemed a 
gentleman of wealth and station. He came, and his suit was favored. I 
made some few inquiries, but alas ! not enough. I, poor as I am, God knows, 
and too anxious for my daughter to make a good match, abandoned my in- 
vestigation too soon. His visits became more frequent. My daughter, God 
help her, contracted an engagement with this monster. Not only that, but 
vielded to his caresses and sinned.'' 

** Enough, — enough. My God ! what do you mean ?" interrupted St. Clair. 

" Oh, my God ! Mr. Glenn, you understand me ; do not, I beg you, press me 
further; she ftirvned.^^ 

" Who was the brute ? tell me, and I will hunt him down as I would a dog, 
should I ever free myself of the bondage which now hangs over me," said the 
young man vehemently. 

*' Give me time and all shall be plain to you. Time passed on and the villain's 
visits became more and more unfrequent. In the meantime we all saw the 
necesslly of a speedy marriage. He was remonstrated with by my miserable 
daughter on this subject ; he, however, treated the subject lightly, putting her 
off from time to time. But my eyes were opened while on the Bowery the 
day before yesterday. I saw him— this very man Waters — on Front street in 
a disreputable neighborhood, in earnest conversation with a man by the name 
of Flinn , whom I know to be a desperate character. Had I not been on my way 
to Brooklyn on business of great importance, I should have returned home at 
that moment and put an end to the engagement ; but I did not ; and when on 
returning about ten minutes past seven yesterday evening, (for it must be 
morning now,) my dear wife told me that my daughter had gone off to a par- 
sonage to marry this villain. I was at once seized with a fit of suspicion. I 
followed them as promptly as possible, and overtook them just as they 
boarded a hackney coach at the corner of Broadway and 27th street. I took 
in at a glance the course the coach took, and as soon as I was able to secure a 
fly I followed them, keeping most all the time within sight. On and on they 
went, and I followed. At last the carriage stopped. Unfortunately just at 
that moment I had a mishap in the way of a collision, which caused a tem- 
porary delay on the part of my vehicle. However, righting again my fly, I 
arrived on Front street where the first had stopped, just after they had entered 
a house, which I also entered, and in my excitement I fear I could not find 
again. I did not rap or ring the bell, but rushed in like a wild man. My God ! 
what did I see?" 

Another pause, and St. Clair knew by the sound which he heard that the old 
man was wringing his hands bitterly— bitterly— as he uttered those last words 
in a tone of penetrating anguish. 
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** I saw my daughter in the hands of an old crone and thia very man Flinn; 
she struggling to release herself, while the fiend Waters stood in the middle of 
the room as if he was the monarch of the treacherous job. My daughter I 
found had fainted. I rushed madly to her rescue, as a matter of coarse, but 
was knocked senseless to the floor, and when I came to my senses agun, I 
found myself here in this miserable dungeon.'* 

"By Heavens!" cried St. Clair, " if I can only get out of this place I win 
hunt that scoundrel Waters, and never will I stop until I get him within the 
walls of the tombs.** 

"Oh, my dear friend, — for you feel dear to me — ^you cannot conceive — ^yoa 
have no idea — the feelings that took possession of me when I beheld my lovelj 
daughter in the power of these wretches ; and now, alas, from your own lip0 
I have learned that my wife is dead. Oh ! I am alone — alone, — ^no home,— no 
wife,— no child. Oh ! to escape,— to escape from this dungeon, that I may pat 
forth my vengeance." 

The old man ceased speaking, but burst forth into an agony of bitter tears, 
which sounded dreadM to Glenn through the deep darkness. At any time 
and under any circumstances it is a sad thing for one man to hear another 
sobbing as if his heart would break, but when those passionate expressions of 
ineffable woe acquire a tomb-like and hollow intonation resembling the 
cavemed eclioes of a dungeon, and they burthen an atmosphere as black ai 
the blackest night, the effect is solemn and inexpressibly appalling. 

St. Clair crept up to the side of his wretched companion, and taking his 
hand, endeavored to console him ; but many minutes elapsed ere Mr. Milton 
could so far recover himself as to be able again to speak. 

" Now for the terms and conditions under which my freedom is to be had. 
I am exacted to sign a paper the contents of which I am partially ij^^norant, 
save what I have managed to worm out of the brute who has been in here 
once or twice. Therefore I am to leave New York at once, being released by 
them at night, blind-folded and accompanied by one of the villains to tbe 
railroad station or steamboat landing, that however being discretionary with 
themselves. The signing of the paper I think is to transfer my property, 
what little I have left, both personal and real estate, over to some one, I know 
not whom, but I have my suspicions." 

"The villains— the calumniators ! " cried St. Clair, " and my freedom is to be 
purchased for five thousand dollars, and God only knows where it is to come 
from. But I must by some means escape from this place ; but how ? " 

Again the two miserable men paused, and both seemed busy with his own 
sad reflections. The dungeon in which they were confined was in reality t 
large vaulted cellar ; the walls and roof were of massive masonry, the floor 
consisted of the damp ground, a quantity of straw was spread in one corner 
to form the prisoners* couches. 

Upon that sorry bed they lay their miserable forms, to endeavor to snatch if 
possible two or three hours* repose. After Mr. Milton had finished his mem- 
orable story, sleep at last came through sheer exhaustion— a sleep that waa 
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rather the prostration of all the physical and mental powers, than the slum- 
ber which has a refreshing influence with it and imparts new vigor alike to 
body and mind on awakening. 

Yes, they slept the heavy and leaden sleep which misery only knows, and 
when they awoke again it was not to the cheering beams of the morning 
sun, nor to the whispering of the breeze rushing through the defoliated 
boughs of winter, but to the intense darkness of their cell, and to the din of 
the falling chains and receding bolts outside the door, which told them that 
some one was coming. Hope — that glittering boon of existence, shook the 
very souls of these two miserable men as that massive door swung round 
upon its hinges, and the faintest gleaming of light shed from the staircase 
penetrated glimmeringly into the dungeon, so partially and sickly, however, 
that it enabled not the prisoners to catch a glimpse of each other's countenance, 
but merely showed them the form of a man at the entrance. 
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CHAPTER XV. 




|T behooves us now to leave these two men of misfortune to them- 
selves and pass on to the day followmg their capture. Let us then 
spend a few moments listening to the interview now in progress at 
the Dumont mansion, between the Tiller and Colonel Dumont him- 
self. Who knows but by witnessing — ^who would condeacend to be- 
lieve that Colonel Dumont, the high-minded southern borne aristocrat — ^tbe 
rich, independent, proud Charles Dumont— would have stooped in a moment 
of impulsive prejudice to a measure so low that in time he now foresaw must 
lead to his ruin — his utter ruin. Conniving, allying indiscreetly with men &r, 
80 far below him in wealth, station and principle, that thought almost choked 
him as it occurred forcibly to him — that he, a man of wealth, of rank, of bua- 
ness, who should set examples by bringing to justice such men as those with 
whom he was that moment in colleague, appearing to him at this very time 
as he sat alone and miserable in his library, (hat of them aU he himself was the 
more degraded. He is positively miserable when the gong sounds, and he 
starts from his seat as if he had been shot. A few moments later the door 
opens and the Tiller is shown into the room by his own daughter. 

The two men stare at each other for a short period, Colonel Dumont con- 
scious of his meanness, and the Tiller astonished at the peculiar expression of 
the rich man^s face. ^ 

"Are we safe to speak here. Colonel Dumont ? " began the man in a whispor, 
closing the door behind him as he thus spoke. "Are we alone, I say, sir ? " 

"Yes, we are. What brings you here?" replied Dumont in an irritabie 
tone. 

" We have succeeded, sir ; the overbearing lad is safe in the cage, and now 
poncy up ; that is what brought me here " said the insolent Tiller, authorita- 
tively. 

"And what do you propose to do with him?" asked Colonel Dumont, 
nervously. 

" That depends altogether upon you, sir." 

" Then release him, for God knows I regret ever having turned my finger 
against him.'' 

" What, release him ; turn him loose to hunt us down ? You are dre^niog, 
man. I did not call here to listen to any such nonsense. I came to request yon 
to shell out. We have done your bidding, now you do ours." 

" And now that I have discovered my foolish folly, I command you to do 
what I now wish, and that is to release this innocent man from the hateAd 
cage in which you have him." 
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And that command I refuse to obey, but demand of you $1,000 for doing 
the job according to your own proposition, and I propose to remain here 
until it is paid,*' replied the Tiller, savagely. 

'* Leave the room, sir, leave my house ; you drive me mad, man !*' broke 
out Dumont loudly, too loudly for the Tiller. 

" Hold your tongue. Colonel Dumont. This kind of a thing does not pay 
us ; level out the cash, and after that we can talk over the conditions upon 
which this upstart can be released, and hereafter speak with more caution 
unless your family are aware that through yx>u an innocent young man's 
liberty has been sacrificed.'' 

** They are not, sir, bat shall be the moment the chance offers itself. Never 
before in my life did I feel since this morning as now, over my heartless pre- 
judices and folly. Make another demand, villain, for compensation for this 
heartless act on the part of both of us, and I will lock that door and hold you 
a prisoner here until an officer can be summoned." 

** Attempt such a thing, and I will scatter your brains in every corner of 
this room," returned Robson, furiously. " See that," he said, placing a self- 
cocking revolver near the face of the rich man. " Now listen to me," he con- 
tinued, while Dumont trembled from head to foot as he sat, fearful to move a 
muscle, " you place decidedly more stress upon your liberty than we poor 
depraved wretches of the Five Points do. We have risked our liberty in 
capturing this young man to satisfy' your dogged prejudices; therefore, while 
confined where he is we are being hunted every moment. Were we to release 
him unconditionally we would have in the field another more dangerous foe, 
inasmuch as he might locate our quarters. On the other hand should he be 
blindfolded and led at night a long way off and released, rest assured we 
would not forget to remind him that he had been made a prisoner by the aid 
of Colonel Dumont's purse. Oh ! you need not start ; your surroundings are 
scarcely more enviable than his. Now, sir, meditate and decide, and be mind- 
ful in the meantime that this pistol remains where it is at present until you 
settle upon some basis of action in accordance with my own views." 

Dumont thought as he sat in his own house, pinned to his seat by the pistol 
in the hands of a villain, that were it in his power he would willingly ex- 
change with St. Clair Glenn, so humiliating, — so decidedly unpleasant his 
present situation, no matter what the circumstances were in the case of the 
other. However, the rich man was observed to slowly put his hand into his 
pants pocket, while a malicious smile played over the countenance of the 
other, and drawing forth a large roll of notes he motioned Robson to with- 
draw the revolver. 

** Not yet, my Cully ; suppose you just pass the cash over first," responded 
the other. 

Dumont from sheer fright handed the amount over with trembling hands. 

'* Now, sir," said the rufiian, who really reigned supreme over the other, he 
struggling with himself to suppress the wrath which he was almost bursting 
to give vent to, *' now, sir, we will talk over the other matter. Shall we or 
not retain him?" 
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** Where have you got him ?'* asked Damont, at last finding power enotigh 
in his tongue to speak. 

" That you will never know,'* replied the Tiller. 

♦* And why not?" 

*' Do you think I am fool enough to tell you, after what has passed between 
usr 

The features of Colonel Dnmont were being convulsed from the rage he 
felt at his own foolish foUy. " What do you say, Colonel I>umont, shall we 
release him, and on what condition?'* added the Tiller. 

*< Con — found the whole affair ; I am done with it. Do what you like, hot 
go,— go, from my house,*' and he rose to his feet and strayed towards the door. 

** You consent, then, to leave this matter entirely to me and my fHend.^ 

** Anything, bmt leave me,— leave me, sir, I cannot bear to be ftirther re* 
minded of my folly by prolongation of this scene.*' 

** Hold on Colonel Dumont, do not open that door yet, sir; we most mider* 
stand each other better, if you please.'* 

" In the name of Gkxl, in what way?" demanded he, almost beside himself 
in this moment of his repentance. 

" What will you give should this man be released in ignorance of your 
interference ? Remember, I did not apply to you for employment when yoa 
sent me to Page & Nugin's to get up a sham quarrel with this young man." 

" Five hundred dollars," responded Colonel Dumont, unhesitatingly, more 
really to get rid of Robson than otherwise, ibr the cold perspiration was 
already standing in beads on his brow, so completely did he realize the un- 
pleasantness of his surroundings. He saw with agonizing eyes and aching 
heart the folly to which his unreasonable hatred for the Glenns had driven 
him. He understood now what the pest of his iUture life would be ; so com* 
pletely was he tied up in the power of these villains that so long ks they were 
free Just so long would they haunt him ; hence he was bent upon the deter- 
mination to devise some plan to secure them in the city Tombs, whose walls 
he well knew were familiar to them. But to do so without a risk also of 
Jeopardizing himself, puzzled Colonel Dumont. 

"Five hundred dollars,** repeated the Tiller; "payable when?** he added. 

" Payable, sir, the moment this young man is liberated, and I see nothing in 
his actions to Justify my suspicions that I have been betrayed,** responded the 
rich man. 

" And we can use our own discretion as to when and . under What circnm- 
stances we liberate him, so you are safe.** 

" Certainly— certainly,** replied Dumont, anxious to put an end to the inter* 
view, opening the door leading into the hall at the same time, indicating by 
this movement the villain's withdrawal. He seemed satisfied, and taking the 
hint, walked into the hall. The bell rings, and before the Colonel or - the 
Tiller can retreat the door opens, Mr. Harry Claudice enters, and a grand 
tableau follows. Both Dumont and Claudice start perceptibly, Claudice 
coloring deeply, Dumont growing deathly pale. Looks of inquirer parsed 
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from one to the other of all three men. This only lasted a few minutes, 
however. The Tiller, with a vicious smile of triumph playing ahout his 
countenance, nodded to Glaudice a look of recognition, charged Colonel Du- 
mont to rememher his promise, and then walked quietly by the two bewildered 
men of fashion, and issued forth into the street with the light of victory 
beaming from his eyes. 

'< You know this man, I see, Mr. Glaudice,** began Dumont, a little severely, 
but trembling all over as he spoke. 

Glaudice smiled a sinister smile, which caused the blood to run cold in the 
other's veins. 

** And 1 notice that you also have the honor of his acquaintance. Colonel,** 
came the taunting reply. 

Dumont felt as though he could no longer retain his equilibrium ; his head 
began to swim and he grew sick at heart. Here before him was an aspirant to 
his daughter's hand, and a villain he must be ; but he himself must also ap- 
pear so in the eyes of Glaudice now. My Qod ! had he only have acted differ- 
ently. Alas ! alas 1 it was too late now, and he really felt for the first time 
in his life truly degraded, for be it understood that Golonel Dumont was not 
born and reared a bad man, but had indiscreetly allowed himself to fall into 
evil ways. But now for amendments to repair the past ; now, oh, God ! how 
he hoped that he yet had time ; now to make amends to the innocent and in- 
jured St. Glair Glenn. 

Therefore he in answer to Glaudice*s taunting observation only invited that 
gentleman to walk into the drawing room, he himself returning to his library. 
When alone, and the dark deed his impulsive nature had prompted him to 
commit rushed over him in its fullest force, Golonel Dumont threw himself 
into his easy chair, crossed his arms upon the table and rested his weary head, 
while the bitter tears of remorse trickled down his burning cheeks. He arose 
after a short pause of intense remorse and bursting agony, which he felt 
would kill him unless he could think of some one to whom he could open his 
guilty heart. He thought of his daughter, then of his sister. Reaching the 
bell cord he gave it a pull, sank back into his chair and buried his face in his 
hands. His valet soon responded. 

** Tom, is Miss Marion Dumont in ? ** 

" Yes, sar.** 

'* Tel] her to come to my library,** he said, trying to appear calm. 

'* Yes, sar,** and the negro disappeared, leaving his mast^ again to himself 
to fall into his unpleasant reflections. To save him he could not compose 
himself. The act of punishing Qlenn the way he had ; the trouble the mystery 
had caused his gray-haired old mother; the visit he had had of the Tiller ; the 
cursed interview which had followed the coming of Glaudice ; the fact that 
these two men seemed well acquainted ; the latter*s taunting observation, his 
sinister smile and triumphant air as he strode into the parlor upon being in- 
vited, all coming up before him, nearly drove him mad, rendering him totally 
unable to keep his seat. Hence he rose and began to pace the floor uneasily. 
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The door opened and his sister entered the library, corioosly wondering 
what her brother conld want of her. 

*'I am here, Charles," she said, interrogatively, ^*but you seem distressed, 
brother," she added, sympathetically. 

*' Distressed !" he repeated, *' great Heaven, Marion, that does not begin to 
express the state of my feelings; I am most mad, — mad." 

" Grood gracious ! " ejaculated the old maid, still more bewildered. '* What 
has happened that makes you look so miserable ? Tell me, dear Charles^ that 
I may be better able to console you." 

" Dear sister," he said, so affectionately that Miss Marion actually- stared at 
him as he spoke, '* I am miserable indeed, and I have brought it all on myselt 
Can I trust you Marion — can I trust you with a secret ? for I most make a 
confidant of some one ; if I don't my heart will burst," and he fell ratker than 
sat down in his chair, and again covering his face with his hands he sobbed 
aloud. 

Miss Marion was actually so agitated and so utterly surprised and wounded 
at the grief of her brother that she scarcely knew how to apply herself to con- 
sole him. She crossed the room to where he sat and laid her hand tenderly 
on his shoulder. 

*'Dear brother," she said, "be assured that your sister can keep a secret; but 
I scarcely understand. '^What is your secret, Charles? What is it you 
wish to confide to me ? " 

He grew calmer at once. ** There can be no good derived from delaying, 
therefore I will be brief. But say, Marion, you will not be too hard on nie,— 
say that you will aid me to make amends, for prior to this one act which I am 
about to make known to you, my every ihouglU^ word and deed w&a unstained 
by dishonor." 

•* Yes, — yes," assents Miss Marion, in tones of utter bewilderment. 

*' You have heard the sad news of the sudden and mysterious disappearance 
of young Glenn ? " 

" Heaven above us, Charles," exclaimed the old lady, ** you don't mean to 
tell ." 

"Be patient," interrupted the Colonel, "and I will tell you what I mean." 

" Pardon me, — my God ! — ^Marion, forgive me when I say his disappearance 
is all my own individual fault." 

Miss Marion shrieked out almost at the top of her voice ; the Colonel 
bounded from his seat ; the door flew open and Ula rushed in, the expression 
of her face the very picture of alarm as she halted on the threshhold and gazed 
first at her father and then at her aunt. 



/ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

lET us now pay our acquaintances of the dungeon a brief visit, where 
we left them after the heavy sleep of misery following the sad story 
told by the unhappy Robert Milton. 

r^^-pb The great door of the dismal place swung open, and the bearer of 
^'^ a dirty looking tray entered and sat the miserable repast on the 
floor and told the prisoners that there was their breakfasts. 

"But how d'ye like your companion, Mr. Milton?" inquired the fellow in a 
gruff voice ; but it was neither Bobson nor Chris, as St. Glair had fancied at 
first, when his eyes caught the dark outlines of the somewhat stout burly 
figure. 

" If I were to tell yon that his society was agreeable to me " answered Mr. 
Milton, bitterly, " you would remove hhn to another place ; and if I were to 
declare that I prefer solitude, you will leave him hi order to torment me." 

" May-be I should " observed the man with a coarse and brutal chuckle. 

" But will nothing induce you to release me from this dreadftil place ? " said 
Mr. Milton, earnestly. " You are paid no doubt to keep me here, but I think I 
can pay you better if you will let me go ; I am not altogether friendless ; I can 
give you a letter to a gentleman in Brooklyn who will pay you a thousand 
dollars as the price of my freedom." 

" Gome now, none of that nonsense with me," interrupted the man savagely, 
*' I am not to be bribed. The only way in which you can obtain your liberty 
is to sign the paper and agree to leave New York Gity." 

" Then I will not get my liberty, for, by Heavens t I will not sign that paper," 
ejaculated Mr. Milton with feverish energy. 

*' Just as you like, sir," remarked the fellow, " you will sing a different song 
before many days are over. Now, Mr. Glenn, are you awake yet ? " 

" A straw bed and the damp floor of a hateful dungeon are not very provoca- 
tive of slumber," responded young Glenn, mournfully, " but what do you re- 
quire of me ? " 

"If you wish to write a note to any one to make arrangements for your ran- 
som, it may as well be done at once as to-morrow or next day. Five thousand 
dollars you know, — that is the price," exclaimed the man, with a renewal of 
his coarse brutal chuckle. 

" Five thousand dollars ! Heaven knows I know not to whom I shall write 
asking such a favor," said Glenn in a voice of despair. 

"You can but try," returned the man, " you know liberty is very sweet. 
Perhaps you might induce Page & Nugin to ransom you ? Eh, boy." 

t' They will never pay such a sum as that. But I cannot linger here all my 
life, that is certain ; therefore I must make an effort. Will you permit me to 
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write more than one letter ? '* asked St. Glair as anew idea came into his mind. 

*' As man J as you like, just so you raise the gelt ; that is all we require.*' 

'* Well, give me ink, pen and paper and a light, and I will soon pen a note 
or two ; it can do no harm, at all events.'* 

" You can't write here, there is no table," said the man. *' Ck>me along with 
me for a few minutes, I will bring you back safe again to Mr. Milton, depend 
upon it." 

St. Clair accordingly issued from the dungeon, the door of which was ttn- 
mediately closed and bolted again and the ruffian led the way up the steps' and 
back into a room plainly furnished. The young man threw a searching ^ance 
through the dingy window panes of a small casement, but his looks went for 
naught to tell him in what part of New York City the house he was in was 
situated. Not one familiar church-tower nor a well-known steeple that might 
have served as an index of the locality met his eyes ; notliing save those dingy 
walls, with their miserable windows whence hung a few rags to dry. 

** You've no more notion where you are, old boy, than if you had been 
dropped out of the clouds," observed the man, who understood v^hat was 
passing in the mind of Glenn. This attracted his attention to the speaker, 
who was a stout built, middle-size, ill-looking ruffian, who appeared to be 
about thirty-five or six years of age, having what looked to Glenn to be a 
prematurely bald-head. 

*^ I must confess that I am entirely at fault," said St. Clair in answer to the 
man's observation. 

" And I don't mean to enlighten you," was the gruflf rejoiner. " Now then, 
there is writing material, and you will please to put down there just what I 
am going to tell you." 

** But that is unfair," objected Glenn. 

*^ Then we will return to the C7a^6," said the man, rising. 

** No,— no ; I will do what you say," and he seated himself and intimated 

his readiness to begin, whereupon the ruffian, after some consideration at the 

beginning and a long pause between the sentences, dictated the following 

letter : 

Paoe, Nugin & Co. : 

OenUemeriy — I have unfortunately fallen into a trap. I am in a horrible 
dungeon, situated I have not the slightest idea where. The men who have 
thus made me their prisoner mean to hold me fast until five thousand dollars 
are paid for my ransom. I write this at the dictation of one of them. What 
I therefore beg of vou is, to enclose that sum and label it ** TiUerU Orovm^** 
and leave it at the bar of Chris* Inn^ on Dover street. Within six hours after 
this is done I shall have the honor of calling and extending you my thanks 
until you are better paid. Do not flatter yourselves that the police or any 
one else will be able to find out where I am and extricate me ; nothing but 
your compliance with the above will accomplish that object. Call and see my 
mother, and she will let you have four thousand dollars towards the amount. 
Hoping and believing you will not hesitate to advance the remainder, 

I am yours, obediently, St. Clair Glenn. 

** That will do," exclaimed the man, reading it over the shoulder of the un- 
happy writer. 
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** Now, my friend/* he continued, ^Hhis cannot be sent until the day after 
to-morrow. Nai is across the river and will not be back before then, and we 
never do this sort of a thing in his absence.'' 

** Then why did you get me to write it to-day ?" asked Glenn, in a tone full 
of vexation, for he hoped until that very moment that his liberty would be 
forthcoming ere the sun of tbat day should have sunk in the West ; and now, 
behold two more nights and days would he be compelled to remain in that 
horrible dungeon; how would he pass them? 

However, they did pass, and the two miserable prisoners spent the time the 
best they could under the circumstaAces. 

On the third day the same ruffian came and called to St. Clair to follow 
him, again leaving the despairing Milton suffering that agony of loneliness 
which one feels when left by his companion under the conviction that fortune 
has favored him with liberty, leaving you to pine alone. Oh ! God, what an 
experience — for such was the feelings of Mr. Milton — when Glenn had been 
called from the cell on tbe third day of their imprisonment. Indeed, so did 
Glenn, for he bade his companion a sorrowAil farewell, to the inexpressible 
amusement of the ruffian. 

** The fact is, Mr. Glenn," said the man on entering the same room in which 
Glenn had a few days ago written the letter, *' we were just going to send 
your note, and we discovered that you had not directed it. Now, sir, sit 
down there and do so ; you ^ee it all must be in your own hand writing, so 
Nat says." 

St. Clair obeyed 

*^ Now, then, that looks something like it; I think, Mr. Glenn, that, will 
bring the gelt, don't you ?" he said with his disagreeable chuckle. " Now keep 
up your spirits, you shan't be kept in the cage a minute longer than we get 
word from the Chris' Inn^ saying tbat the gelt is there." 

" I hope that the letter will prove effective," said Glenn, heaving a profound 
sigh as he arose from his seat. 

At the same instant his eyes encountered a long thick file, together with an 
old rusty table knife, sticking in the wash-board of the wall, within reach of 
his hand, and it flashed to his mind tbat many a desperate escape from even a 
stronger prison than the cellar down stairs had been accomplished by means 
of a fiu: more inefficient implement than that old thin-bladed knife and the 
rusty file. 

** I don't think you are half a bad sort," observed the ruffian ; ^' would you 
like a little of something short?" 

Thus speaking, he turned towards a cupboard in a corner of tbe room, and 
at the same moment Glenn secured the file and old knife and thrust them 
quickly into his pocket. 

The man produced a whiskey bottle, and, taking a dram himself, handed it 
to St. Clair, but he declined, saying he never drank. 

They then returned to the dungeon and in a few minutes n^ore the two 
prisoners were left to themselves, the door being again secured by bolts and 
chains. 
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" I thought you had your freedom," observed Mr. Milton, after a short 
silence. 

" No, but by Heaven I will have it ere the sun rises on another day," was 
the emphatic reply ; ** I mean to escape." 

"Escape!" ejaculated Milton, his veins tingling with the sensation produced 
by the bare idea. 

*' Hush 1 the very walls have ears," returned Glenn, seizing his companion 
by the arm, for they were seated close to each other upon the straw. ** Listen ! 
and do not interrupt me. I was called out Just now to direct the letter to 
Page & Nugin I wrote the other day, and should they take action, it will 
take some time to consider the matter, for they are men of business and 
never do anything in a hurry, and if I remain here much longer I shall catch 
an incurable case of rheumatism or die of grief in this infernal hole ; it is 
therefore my intention to make a desperate effort to escape." 

" But how ? " demands the encouraged Milton, enlivened by his companion's 
words, although he saw not as yet the least probability of carrying the pro- 
ject into execution. " The door is as solid as the masonry, the walls are hard 
as rocks, and we have not even a nail nor the smallest piece of iron to work 
with." 

"On the contrary, I have an excellent file, also a table knife, which I secret- 
ed about my person Just now," returned Glenn. ** Here, take them in your 
hand, you can tell by feeling what you think of them." 

** But the bolts and chains are outside the door, and, even if you attempt to 
file the iron hinges, the noise will be heard up stairs," said Milton. 

" We will have nothing to do with the door at all," said St. Clair. " While 
I was outside the dungeon, both the other day and to-day, I had my eyes 
about me, I can assure you. In the first place, this is a narrow house and the 
cellar is the same width doubtless, and consequently if there is any cellar ad- 
joining it must belong to the other house." 

" Granting, then, that there is a cellar on the other side of this wall against 
which we are leaning, we must manage to get into it and risk the hostility of 
its occupants ; at all events the risk is worth running, and these implements 
will serve in a few hours to pick a hole through the wall large enough to allow 
us to pass into the adjoining place." 

" Let us make the attempt, my good friend," exclaimed Milton, joyfully, 
" we will work by turns with unrelaxing energy, and I will begin." 

" No, — let me commence," said the bustling Glenn, who felt almost happy in 
spite of his imprisoned condition. 

It was now evening according to Glenn's calculation of time from appear- 
ances outside. " I hope the man won't intrude with a light," said St. Clair, as 
he began to insert the point of the file into the hard mortar of the wall. 

Toung Glenn was not a powerful man, but sufficiently powerful to take care 
of himself; and he possessed that admixture of energy, expertness and skill 
which sometimes serves a man better than mere physical power. His per- 
severance, when he was carried away by the excitement of any specific pur- 
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suit was indomitable, and this spirit on his part now received a marvelous 
impulse from the anxiety which be felt to escape fh>m that horrible den, and 
the idea of making this escape independent of the aid of his employers, 
which, if at all, would not come ere late to-morrow evening. The consequence 
was that he worked away with such a will and heartiness that he actually as- 
tonished himself; and although at the expiration of an hour he had not sue 
ceeded in loosening a single stone, still the morter was removed all around one 
to the depth of an inch, and a beginning was thus effected in good earnest. 

Mr. Milton now took his turn and worked with a vim. Equally energetic, 
and being a man of great physical power, he soon made an impression upon 
the solid masonry. But every now and then it was necessary to stop for two 
or three minutes in order to obtain the assurance that no one was listening 
outside the door. 

By nine o'clock at night the first stone was removed from its setting, and 
Glenn had the honor of this important achievement in the laborious task ; but 
the work was here discontinued for a short space, inasmuch as according to 
such calculations of the lapse of time, they Judged that the man would shortly 
be expected with their scanty supper; and they were right, for this event 
soon took place. Half an hour was allowed them for the discussion of this 
meali at the expiration of which interval the ruffian returned to the door to 
take away the plates, drinking mugs, knives and forks. 

As soon as the sounds of his retreating footsteps died away the work was 
re-commenced, and as the first stone had been removed the task grew com- 
paratively easy. At last towards twelve o'clock at night, according to the 
guess of time, an indentation had been effected to a sufficient depths by gently 
sounding the wall, to enable the prisoners to ascertain that there was a hol- 
low place on the other side ; they therefore concluded that there was a cellar 
in that direction, and this belief gave them renewed hope and spirits to re- 
commence their labors with renewed vim. 

For three hours longer did they continue to work by turns, though not 
without grazing and skinning their hands against the sides of the aperture 
which they were forming, and receiving frequent bruises on the knuckles by 
the slipping of the file, for it was without the faintest flicker of light they bad 
to work. 

At length the perforation was complete, and St. Clair thrusting his arm 
through the orifice, placed beyond all further doubt the fact that there was a 
cellai' on the other side of the wall. 

" Thank Gkxl ! " he exclaimed, ^* there is indeed a cellar, my friend." 

"A — ^men," rejoined his companion. 

The removal of the last few stones, the displacement of which was neces- 
sary to render the hole large enough for the passage of a human body, was 
now speedily effected, and ere three o'clock the old rusty table knife and file 
and the hands which wielded them by turns had done their duty. 

" Now for liberty!" said Glenn, and unhesitatingly did he introduce him- 
self legs foremost into the large opening made in the wall, calling to his com- 
panion to follow. 
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Up to this very moment the miserable Milton had scarcely been able to 
bring himself to believe that escape from the dungeon was possible. Though 
be had labored on in the same spirit of desperation which prompts a drown- 
ing man to clutch fl^t a straw, and now that he heard himself called upon by 
the brave young man to follow him through the aperture, he was as much be- 
wildered by mingled hope and fear that that same perishing wretch might feel 
when awakening to the consciousness that there was still a straw for him yet 
to cling to. But before Mr. Milton attempted the passage Glenn ascertained 
to the ineffable joy of them both, that the door of the cellar into which he 
had thus entered was not locked. Inspired by this assurance Milton followed 
his leader, and after a few moments pause to gain breath and deliberate upon 
the course next to adopt, the decision to which they came was indeed the 
only alternative, namely, to steal up into the house as gen tly as possible and 
risk all the rest. If overheard by the Inmates, to resort to means of either | 
persuasion or violence, according to the nature of the individuals with whom 
they were thus to be brought in contact. 

Glenn opened the cellar door as noiselessly as possible, and all was darkness 
and silence. In a few moments his hands came in contact with banisters of a 
staircase. Up those steps he slowly and cautiously ascended, his companion 
following close behind. 

Still all was darkness and silence in the house. On entering the passage at 
the head of the kitchen stairs, up which they had come, a faint glimmering of 
light shed by some lamp outside, or from some opposite window, peeped 
through the dingy pane over the door of the street or alley at the far end of 
the little hall. 

This faint, sickly light was just sufficient to show the two fugitives where 
that door was situated, but did not enable them to catch the slightest glimpse 
of each other's countenance. 

Slowly and noiselessly; and with painfully cautious steps did they creep 
along the narrow passage ; St. Clair was in advance and consequently gained 
the street door first. He passed his hand hastily up and down, and felt that 
it was- bolted ; the key, however, was in the lock. He cautiously tamed the 
key ; it yielded, and the bolt was drawn back and the door unlocked. 

It now struck Glenn that, did they both sally forth at once, the danger of 
attracting their enemy would be greater. This he whispered to his com- 
panion with effect, and they bargained with each other to meet again, Milton 
to visit the house of the other in the event of a successful escape to-^morrow 
night at eight o'clock. Not many moments' delay was caused by this before 
the door was opened, and, oh, God ! what a night, or rather morning, for it 
must certainly be near four o'clock. The very heavens seemed to have 
opened, so fhriously did the rain pour down, and the darkness was so dense 
that it was impossible for them to determine on the direction proper to take, 
the circumstances under which they had been brought hither rendering 
either unable to know in what part of New York they were. 
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However, they had escaped from the dark dungeon in which they had 
spent three miserable days, and God knows how much longer they would 
have remained if left to the heartless discretion of the ruffians. 

"Go, Mr. Milton," said St. Clair, *I will remain a short while; much 
trouble may be saved by this precaution." 

Mr. Milton was only too glad to obey this impulse, and the moment he had 
crossed the threahhold into the out-door air the door was closed behind him. 

All the hoiTors of that miserable dungeon and the hateful occurrences dur- 
ing his imprisonment there came forcibly to his mind, as he stood still and 
alone, after the exit of Milton, in that dark passage, awaiting for the pre- 
cautionary time to arrive for his departure. The howling of the winter 
winds and the mournful dripping of the rain had an indescribably doleful 
sound to young Glenn, as it occurred to him that perhaps his companion had 
made good his escape, leaving him yet in jeopardy. Nevertheless he could 
not remain longer ; he must go, and risk his recapture and renewed im- 
prisonment. 

Opening the door, therefore, with the courage of utter desperation, St. 
Clair Glenn stepped across the threshhold, and a rapid glance up and down the 
narrow court in which he now found himself afforded the encouraging as- 
surance that his movements were unobserved. 

That hurried glance of anxiety was sufficient to show the fugitive that the 
houses enclosing this vile alley into which he had emerged were poor and 
wretched in outward appearances, and that the locality was evidently a low 
and disreputable neighborhood. In that instant he cast his eyes on the two 
houses of which he had seen the interior, and he noticed lights in the upper 
windows of the one over the dungeon. 

" The miscreants !" exclaimed Glenn, * kittle do they know that their ac- 
cursed subterranean cell is now empty !" 

Away he sped from the court, the name of which he vainly endeavored to 
decipher beneath the entrance of the archway, where it was painted, and 
thence he emerged into a narrow street or lane. On he went at random, in 
the hope of presently coming up to some familiar object, not choosing to ask 
where he was of the few stragglers whom he now and then met. On he 
went, we say, penetrating through a maze of streets and alleys and little 
thoroughfares, none of the names whereof could he possibly ascertain in the 
darkness of the night. 

Suddenly the clock of a distant church proclaimed the hour of five in the 
morning, and about ten minutes afterwards Glenn found himself in the 
neighborhood of Houston street Ferry. It must be then in the southeastern 
quarter of the city that the den was. But were he asked to retrace his steps 
from this point to the place whence he had escaped, the endeavor would have 
proved utterly abortive. 

His course was however at present clear enough, and in about three 
quarters of an hour more he turned into 145th street, running now rather 
than walking. He entered his own door just as the thousand clocks of the 
metropolis were striking six. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

|E will not tarry to witness the scene which took place between 
mother and son on that memorable morning of his return after 
the bitter experience he underwent as a prisoaer in that dark 
dungeon. One can easily conceive the Joy of that loving mother's 
heart on receiving again in her longing embrace a son eqnally 
delighted to be embraced after his escape from the miserable hell in which he 
had been confined. One thing, however, which might here be mentioned is, 
that Robert Milton never fulfilled his appointment with St. Clair, nor did he 
return home. This was very mysterious, not only to Glenn, but to every one 
to whom he related his sad story. What, therefore, became of him after his 
escape, was not known ; and though the features of this miserable man had 
escaped Glenn's observation, he remembered his voice and felt a certain kind 
of presientiment that some time in the far-off future he would again meet his 
now missing companion of sorrow, whose sad story haunted him day and 
night; and he was almost boiling over to meet face to face the heartless 
villain who had crept like a viper into the house of this poor man and robbed 
his home of its happiness. 

After the inconvenience caused by this temporary imprisonment was over- 
come, St. Clair appeared at police head quarters and told his story, with tliat 
of Mr. Milton's, and securing the aid of about a dozen big burly policemen, 
he started on the evening following Robert Milton's non-appearance at his 
house or at his own residence on 27th street, in quest of the dungeon from 
which he had two nights ago made his escape. 

But he found himself entirely at fault, and after a tiresome and fruitless 
search he told the officers that not one thing he had seen in this investigation 
served to remind him as to where he had been confined a prisoner. 

The search for these scoundrels' miserable den was therefore abandoned for 
that night, and warrants were sworn out immediately for Robson and the man 
Chris, whose real name was Flinn, who was well known to the police as a des- 
perate and shrewd character. Robson was scarcely less known to them as 
the famous till-tapper of the city. 

This done, Glenn left the entire matter in the hands of the police and re- 
turned to his post with Page <& Nugin, and went to work with a new yim. 
But his mother seemed uneasy, and begged her son to move her back to the 
country again and take lodgings nearer his work. This he put his foot down 
on, saying that until these villains — Flinn and Robson — were captured, she 
would not be safe at tbe villa alone. 

" As for me, mother, I intend to go armed to the teeth from thii out, and I 
do not fear them." 
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" Here in the city, my son, I am much more conveniexit to these villains, 
should they want to take spite out on me." 

" My dear mother, you are much mistaken ; it is believed by the police that 
they have even left town now, for they have failed as yet to find any trace of 
them. You lee, were you in the country and alone, as of course you would 
be, they would be sure while lurking about the country to take advantage of 
my absence, or fire the house while perhaps I was asleep at night, knowing, 
as they do, it is I who have put them to this last inconvenience.'' 

** I believe you are right, my child, but you are in so much danger, I can 
scarcely spend a happy moment while you are out of my sight." 

" Do not trouble, mother, these men are a set of cowards and would never 
think of attacking me or any other man on an equal footing, man to man. 
Now I must be off, it is most 7 o'clock ;" and he strode off to his work with 
his mind fiiUy made up not to let any such men as the vagabonds who had 
trapped and held him as a prisoner frighten him fVom his daily bread. 

Time thus rolled on and he kept steadily at his work with the firm of Page 
& Nugin. At last just as the firm was flourishing at the latter end of the 
month of March, the senior member was taken ill and died. This was a stroke 
to St. Glair. Mr. Nugin having made an immense quantity of money during the 
last few years determined now to sell out and retire from business, the pur- 
chaser being a man from Boston, who brought with him most of his helpers. 

Glenn was now at a stand-still ; he did not feel equal to the task of apply- 
ing to Willis after having persistently declined his liberal offers. Again, Mr. 
WiUis had been the one to force his employers to raise his wages to the stand- 
ard, which had created so much jealousy among his fellow workmen. Now 
he was out of employment — now he longed to receive an offer from this or 
any other firm. What other could he depend upon ; he could not think of ap- 
plying or being sought after by the firm of Dumont, Price & Co. There were 
many others, but they were one-horse places, and yet he could not be idle. 
The two just mentioned, and the one re-established by the Bostonians, were 
really the only three where a man had a thorough field to elevate himself in 
the days whereof I write. 

St. Glair felt disconsolate as day after day rolled on, and yet he got no word 
from any one who was likely to employ him. He did not know what to think. 
Surely the men in the business were all united to keep him out of work. He 
strolled about to different places in the city, most invariably winding up near 
the establishment in which he had formerly worked. Leaning against an 
angle of the building he would listen with aching heart to the bustling thunder 
inside. He stood yawning, — he felt that he was the only good mechanic out 
of work in the city, — then he would walk away again ; he would saunter about 
and examine all the shops with lack-lustre eyes, looking at everything and 
scarcely observing anything. 

*'I have a half mind to try Mr. Willis, mother," he said one day on re- 
turning from one of those walks of inspection ; " I cannot stand loafing ; an- 
other week of it would kill me." 
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"Of course, my son, why not try him ; he can only say no. Bat I feel quite 
satisfied if you will remain patient all will be well." 

'^ But, my dear mother, we cannot live on patience ; and besides, it is a alow 
way to build one^s self up to be able to start business for himself and be his 
own boss ; that is my ambition, mother, and I mean to push until that is ac- 
complished.'* 

" You have plenty of time, my son, you are yet young.*' 

'' I know that I am yet young, but time waits for no man ; time lost is time 
gone forever; there is no recalling it; therefore I shall write at once to Mr. 
Willis,*' he said, rising and going to the table. 

Seating himself he pens a few brief lines to Mr. Willis and hastily posts it, 
that he might get an answer by the morning delivery. 

He did get an answer to the letter he had written to Mr. Willis, in which he 
declared that he had been told by more than one that he, St. Clair, was work- 
ing in the establishment of Dumont & Price, or I should have long since 
sought you, the letter ending by telling him to come to work at once. 

This was joyful news to St. Clair, but that was not the only letter in his 
mail that morning ; one which almost took his breath when he opened it and 
read the signature at the bottom, ran thus : 
St. Clair Glenn, Esq. 

Bea/r Sir,— My daughter is desirous of taking lessons in sketching, and I 
know of no one better qualified than yourself to become her preceptor* and 
now that you are at leisure, I would have you call and see my daughter, and 
any arrangements regarding your charges you make between yourselves will 
be agreeable to me. 

Respectfully, Charles Dumont. 

St. Clair read and re-read this letter, utterly unable to believe his own eyes. 
Reading this kindly-written note, whose lines terminated with the signature 
of Colonel Dumont, he could hardly conceive that he was awake, for his past 
experience with this man had shown him as he thought the man*8 character 
in all its varied phases, which had gone for naught, but led him to believe 
him a heartless, domineering man of the world, caring only for money and 
himself. 

However, this was after all but poor proof that he had the rich man's 
sympathy. The letter, kindly though it was, was of a truly business nature 
ofiering him a little work, which, did he decline, some other artist would fall 
heir to the necessary job. 

He showed both letters to his mother, putting some expression of stress 
upon his remarks as he handed her that of Colonel Dumont. 

** I am a little put out, mother, that I did not get that ofier two weeks ago ; 
then I could have gotten Miss Dumont far enough advanced to have made one 
or two lessons a week do,*' he said, as his mother glanced over the missive. 

" I am sure two or three lessons a week will sufiice, since Miss Dumont is 
fairly advanced already,** returned his mother. 

*^ In that case you undertake the ofiice yourself; you see it will be impossi- 
ble now for me to become her teacher." 
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** Oh ! no, child, that would never do ; there are many points in which she 
can instruct me, as you know I am far from perfect.'' 

^* Well, she must get another teacher, then, for I cannot lose this chance 
with Mr. Willis ; therefore I shall reply at once and decline.*' 

Hence he wrote : 

Dear SvTy — It will be impossible for me to comply with your oflTer, as I 
have at last secured a position in Mr. Willis' establishment on Broadway, and, 
haying lost two weeks already, cannot afford to lose this. Hoping your 
daughter will have no trouble in securing an eminent teacher, 

I am, yours, etc., St. Clair Glenh. 

Young Olenn posted this letter and went that evening to arrange with Mr. 
Willis. The bargain was soon struck, and bright and early next morning St. 
Clair entered upon his duties in high spirits, designing and carving with that 
skill which was calculated to create Jealousy in the hearts of the other work- 
men. 

His beautifhl designs and delicate carving had the same effect upon the 
public eye when displayed in the show cases and the store window that it liad 
had in former days with his old employers. Orders be&:an to pour in and 
business went on flourishingly. Finally the Boston firm discovered him, and 
made him an immense offer by postal card directed to the establishment in 
which he worked. This open piece of audacity enraged the gentleman of 
business whose hands it reached prior to being read by St. Clair Qlenn» and 
after taking it to that gentleman, he proudly stood by and heard the proposi- 
tion denounced by his designer. He flashed back by consent of Glenn a cut- 
ting reply which quite shut them up, and Glenn continued. 

One day while St. Clair was at work on some delicate design which he 
wished to complete before leaving, he was sent for by Mr. Willis to come to 
his private office. This was rather hard, and Glenn felt irritated. But he 
went, and there was a lovely girl, whom he did not at first recognize, who 
looked at him with undisguised curiosity, and addressed him thus, — " I pre- 
sume this is Mr. St. Clair Glenn, who paints so beautifully ? " 

St. Clair blushed and hesitated, and that made the young lady blush herself 
a little. ** I wish to take lessons in drawing." 

"Can this be Miss Dumont ? " he said, turning red as he recognized her and 
remembered under what circumstances they had met before. 

" I am Ula Dumont," she replied, " and since you have declined my father's 
offer, and I am so wry anxious to have you teach me the delicate colorings, I 
am here myself, you see, to implore you to accede." 

" I see no harm in giving her a lesson or two a week at odd times," said Mr. 
Willis. 

" I can give you lessons at night. Miss Dumont, if that will suit you as well," 
said St. Clair. 

** Quite as well, I assure you. When will you come ? for I am wild to begin." 

" Monday and Thursday nights at eight o'clock ; or, name your own time, 
and I will try to make it suit my convenience." 

** The time you have named I shall expect you, Mr. Glenn ; no time that I 
could name would suit me better, be assured," and she put down one of her 
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cards on the desk, then tripped away to her carriage, leaving Glenn channed 
with her beauty and ease. 

He went home that evening and told his mother that he was to give lesaons 
to the handsomest young woman he had ever seen. ** I am going to do some- 
thing, mother, I had formerly made up my mind never to do." 

*« Well, what is it, my son ? " 

" Gross the threshhold of Colonel Dumont*s door." 

** Then it is his daughter to whom you are going to give lessons ? " 

" The same ; she called at the store to-day, and I was overpowered by her 
persuasions and beauty combined." 

" Be careful, my son ; it would never do in the world for you, a poor me- 
chanic, to fall in love with the daughter of such a rich and aristocratic man." 

"Oh, no danger of that, I hope; if I thought so I would not go near her." 

" I would much prefer that, my son," said the old lady earnestly. 

"Well, I won't, to please you ; but you have no more pluck than a chicken, 
begging your pardon, mother, for the expression." 

" No, dear, I am well aware of my timidity," she said humbly, quite content 
to lose her reputation for pluck so she gained her point. 

"But what excuse can I make, mother ; I must write and explain myself." 

" Will you leave that to me. Glair ? I think my acquaintance with Miss 
Marion will admit of a little correspondence between us," said his mother. 

No more was said, and St. Clair worked regularly and well and fast, and 
the demands at the store increased, and again Glenn became a terror to the 
business of other firms. Willis was coining money, and he had raised the 
skillful carver's wages to an immense sum, so fearful was he of losing hha, 

Mrs. Glenn wrote to Miss Marion, and the answer came in reply tliat the 
excuses extended were plausible, and it was all right. The fact is, Ula liad 
not told her aunt of the visit she had made to Willis' works, and she conse- 
quently did not deem it necessary to consult her niece on the matter between 
herself and Mrs. Glenn ; and Ula grew irritated and almost angry with young 
Glenn when Monday and Thursday nights both passed and yet the young 
artist did not come. 

Therefore on the Friday morning following Ula's second disappointment, 
who should walk into Mr. Willis' private office but Miss Ula Dumont, all 
flushed up with vexation provoked by the disappointment of the evening be- 
fore. " I have to complain to you, Mr. Willis ; your carver has never been 
near to give-me a lesson." 

This was a great surprise to Mr. Willis. 

" Rely on it, Miss Dumont, there is some reason ; I will go for him at once," 

" No, — take me to him, Mr. Willis, perhaps he dislikes to be called from his 
work,— (5W8S thing / " 

Mr. Willis assented cheerfully and led the way to Glenn's apartment. He 
opened the door suddenly, and St. Clair looked up from his work and saw the 
invader. He stared a little at first, and then got up and looked embarrassed 
and confused* 
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" You did not keep your word, sir," said Ula, quietly. 

'* No/' he said, and hung his head. He seemed so confused and ashamed 
that Mr. Willis came to his assistance. '* The fact is, no workman likes to do 
such at night ; I think they would rather break Sunday," he explained. 

" It is not that," said St. Clair, in a low voice. 

Ula heard hun, but answered Mr. Willis. 

"Oh, dear. I wish I had known, for I fear I have made an unreasonable 
request." 

** Of course after working so hard all day ; but then why didn't he tell me 
this at first ?" 

** I beg ten thousand pardons. Miss Dumont," said St. Clair, recovering him- 
self sufficiently to speak in his own behalf. *' I should have told you, but I 
bargained impulsively, and really I left it in my mother's hands, and have been 
assured by her that your aunt said my excuses were accepted." 

'* This is news to me, Mr. Glenn ; please believe that. But I must still insist, 
and if too much trouble to fulfill your former promise, I will come to your 
house one evening every week." 

" No, — no ; I will come, just as I said," he replied, " you may depend upon 
it, and if I had only known that my excuses had not been forwarded to you, 
I assure you I would have called last evening." 

**0h ! I shall be so much obliged ; I will be sure to be at home, sir." 

She then said something polite about not disturbing him further, and van- 
ished with an arch smile of pleasure and victory which disclosed a row of ex- 
quisite white teeth that haunted St. Clair for many a day after. 

When Glenn arrived home that evening he told his mother what had hap- 
pened, and showed so much dignified pride that she no longer dissuaded him 
from keeping bis word, only expressing much surprise to learn that Miss 
Marion had not made known her son's excuses to her niece. 

On the following Monday evening at half-past seven o'clock, St. Clair put 
on his best suit of clothes and went to the Dumont mansion on Madison 
avenue. He announced himself as the artist to give the young lady lessons 
in drawing, and the footman, who had probably his orders, ushered him into 
the drawing-room at once. There he found Ula reading, and an elderly lady 
sewing at a respectful distance. 

St. Clair came in, and the young lady received him with a manner very 
difierent from that she had worn at his place of business. She was polite, but 
rather stifi* and dignified. 

He sat down at her request, and wondering at himself entered on the office 
of preceptor. He looked up his various pencils and brushes in his case, and 
began to explain the use of several, then ofiered by illustration to do some 
sketching. 

" That will be the best way— mwc^," said Ula, quietly, but her eyes sparkled. 

She brought forward some of her own work, and many varieties of paints 
and various descriptions of material to work with, and to St. Clair's delight, 
the outfit she displayed was of the most costly kind, and far superior to his 
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own. At a glance he saw many little pencils among befs for which he had 
often felt in need, being compelled on a few occasions to slight his own work 
in consequence ; now with these he could do justice to himself and satisfy his 
pupil. 

After examining some of her own work which she brought, and showing 
her the little lack of touching here, and the fault of heavy penciling there, 
he sat down and began, and in the space of thirty minutes he had a perfect 
picture of the adjoining room, its folding doors, the chandelier, the carpet, 
the centre-table, and all the background with its every variation of coloring. 

Ula was delighted. " Shall I ever be able to do that ?" she said. 

" To be sure ; your work here convinces me that you have much tact, and I 
am certain with your ambition to learn and your love for the art, you will 
soon accomplish its end." 

He now drew off with his pencil some image by a means at once simple and 
ingenious. All the time he was working, the girl's eyes literally absorbed 
him ; he told Miss Dumont she must follow those outlines, showing the im- 
portance of observing particularly where and when not to touch lightly, 
saying he would come and examine her work on Thursday evening. He then 
bade good evening and started off with a quick, independent air, as one whose 
every minute was gold. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



\ CLAIR went twice a week to the Dumont mansion, and his pupil 
made rapid progress. She was ambitious, attentive and enthusiastic. 
By degrees the work led to a little conversation, and that in due 
course expanded into a variety of subjects, and the young lady to 
her surprise found her preceptor well read in history and science, and 
exceedingly accurate in his information, whereas her own, though abundant, 
was rather loose. 

One day she expressed her surprise that he could have found time to be so 
clever with his fingers and cultivate his mind. 

*' Ah !" said he, " I was fortunate enough to have a good mother, who taught 
me at home after the death of my father, and at sixteen years of age she took 
me from my trade and sent me to college ; that gave me a taste for reading^ 
which has been the making of me — kept me out of public houses, for one 
thing." 

" Ah ! you were indeed fortunate ; I lost my mother, sir, when I was but a 
child." 

" Very sad, indeed," said St. Clair, kindly. 

" Very, to be sure," said Ula, smiling in joint sympathy, but the next moment 
she turned her fair head away and tears stole down her cheeks. 

St. Clair's look of true sympathy did not escape the young lady's notice, 
though she had turned her head that he might not see her tears. As he re- 
sumed his work in silence, practicable to the moment, Ula turned her beautiAil 
blue orbs on him and gazed with admiration long and earnestly at his super- 
natural cleverness, while the handsome mechanic, all unconscious of the 
admiration he was exciting in his amiable pupil, continued on in silence. 

That night, when young Glenn shut the street door of the Dumont mansion 
and stepped out on the pavement, a sort of dull pain seemed to traverse his 
chest. It made his heart ache a little. This contrast of the sweet society he 
had left, and the poor quiet home towards which he now turned his ftice, 
though a loving mother was there, he could not stay to-morrow all day away 
at his work. He seemed to have been ejected from Paradise for the next few 
days. It was only Monday, and he wished the next day was Thursday and 
the intervening period could be swept away, so that he might be entering that 
soft Paradise instead of leaving it. 

This sentiment once rooted grew rapidly in an aspiring nature and a heart 
that had never yet entertained a serious position. Now the fair head that 
had bowed over the work so near him, the lovely hand he had so often to 
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direct and almost to guide, and all the other perfections of mind and body thii 
enchanting girl possesses, crept in at his admiring eyes, and b^gan to steal 
into his very life and fill him with soft complacency. His brasqae manner 
dissolved away and his voice became low and soft whenever he was in her 
delicious presence. Often he wondered at himself, sometimes he felt alanned 
at the strength of his passion and the direction it had taken. 

** What I" said he, " have I flirted with so many girls in my own way of life 
and come away heart-whole, and now to fall in love with a gentlewoman who 
would bid her footman show me the door, if she knew of my presumption f 

But these misgivings could neither cure nor cow him. Let him make 
money, and become his own master, then he would go to her and know at 
once his fate or fame. 

He in his new-born passion worked with artistic precision, profound dis- 
cretion and self-restraint at the Dumont mansion, and with restless industry 
and stem self-denial at Willis' establishment on Broadway. 

After his day's work was over he would go straight home to his mother. 
His supper was always ready for him, after which they would have their chat. 
Then St. Clair would take a turn at drawing, finishing up that which his 
mother had commenced, during which time she would read aloud to him the 
news of the day and any other articles not too flimsy to bear reading aloud to 
a man whose time was money. Thus they passed the evening hours agree- 
ably. He had a strong inclination to open his heart about Ula Dumont, hat 
he refrained, dwelling his thoughts on his next visit there. But one evening 
this subject was alluded to by Mrs. Glenn, who, though St. Glair had worked 
every precaution to hide his feelings from his mother, she seemed to him to 
speak rather suspiciously. 

" My son, you have never told me how your pupil is progressing in her 
drawing." 

** Oh ! rapidly, I assure you,'' he replied, the very blood rushing to his face 
at the mere thought of her. This his mother noticed. 

** Tou must be most through with her by this time, Clair, I would imagine." 

" She shall be the mistress of the art, mother, if it takes even years ; she is 
so ambitious." 

** Dear me, child, what is she to you that you should feel such an interest in 
her?" 

" Nothing, — at least I love to encourage the willing; I assure you it is quite 
a pleasure to teach her." 

'' Now, Glair, do not trouble your brain about that young lady, or she will 
trouble your heart. Indeed, I wish you did not go so near her !" 

Then came question after question and vague material misgivings. 

St. Glair parried them as adroitly as he could, but always after avoided a 
mention of Miss Dumont's name, though he thought of her all the more and 
counted his gains every week ; very little of his four thousand dollars had 
been used, and he was steadily accumulating. 

Thus inspired his life became a sweet delirium. When he walked he seemed 
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to tread on air; when he worked in the shop the tools felt like feathers in his 
hand ; the mountains in the way looked mole-hills ; youth, health, hope and 
mighty love, were all his. 

Thursday came at last. St. Clair went to the shop early and began his de- 
signing, then his carving, and late in the afternoon Mr. Willis came to his de- 
partment and asked him could he spare the time to go out and attend to some 
private business for him. 

*' At once, Mr. Willis ; I would like to complete just this before I leave off,'' 
indicating the carving of some delicate design on which he was at work. 

*' Oh ! do that in the morning ; this must be attended to at once, after which 
you can r^um home." He then left him. 

An idea flashed to the young mechanic's mind, and he assented. Washing 
his hands he appeared in the private office and assured his employer his readi- 
ness to execute the order. 

" Those moulds have been landed; go to the depot, Mr. Glenn, and examine 
them, as they must be returned to-morrow morning should they not suit us." 

He started off without delay, and on arriving at the depot he soon discovered 
them to be the ones for which the firm had written, and hailing a dray, had 
them sent at once to the shop on Broadway. Now he turned his steps home- 
ward, premature though his early arrival at home his mother did not quest- 
ion him, and ere the mantel clock struck five he came down stairs dressed in 
his best black suit. 

** No work this evening, my son?" observed his mother. 

** My work at the shop, mother, is over for the day, and I thought, in order 
to be with you more to-night, I would meet my appointment with Miss Du- 
mont now and have it over," he returned, rather evasively. 

His mother said nothing audibly, but muttered something to herself which 
her son failed to comprehend ; but he went off as light as a feather. Being 
neatly dressed and his afternoon's work spoiled he could not resist the temp- 
tation. He went direct to the Dumont mansion. He found Ula at home and 
she looked quietly pleased at his unexpected arrival, and he colored deeply at 
being called on to make an explanation for this unusual procedure, which he 
felt was necessary though no direct hint was given by the girl as she bent her 
lovely head over her work. 

This was a heavenly change for St. Clair Glenn. Away from the deafening 
workshop and the mean jealousies and brutality of his inferiors to the pres- 
ence of a beautiful and refined girl who was his superior yet did not despise 
him. Her smile had never appeared so fascinating; her manner never so 
polite, yet placid. How softly and comfortably she and her ample dress 
nestled into the comer of the sofa ? How white her nimble hands ? How 
bright her delicious face? How he longed to kiss her exquisite hand, or the 
ground on which she treads, or something she had touched or her eye had 
dwelt on ? 

But he must not even think too much of such delights, lest he should show 
his heart too soon. So, after a short lesson and overlooking her work since 
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Monday, lie proposed to begin a picture of her own fair face, to which she 
readily assented. The materials were gotten together at once and he went to 
work. 

St. Clair put together all his talents, and with his superb hand, brown though 
it was, yet elegant and shapely as that of a Duchess, and his fingers almost as 
tapering, drawing steadily and carefully there appeared in a few mom^its the 
outlines of a beautiful picture, and the black eyes of the artist glowed like a 
coal over the model. • 

The enchanting girl seemed on fire with curiosity and innocent admiration, 
St. Clair glancing at her now and then. Yes, love was at his old mlschieTOUs 
game, and Glenn, poor fellow, was a prey. To him the world was Heaven this 
glorious afternoon,— time strewing roses as he went gliding so sweetly and 
swiftly by, that he started with surprise when the horizontal beams glorified 
the windows and told him that the brightest day of his life was drawing to an 
end. 

Ah I stay a little while longer for them, western stm ; stand stilly and not as 
in the cruel days of old sink mercilessly. Prolong those holy raptnrous hours 
of youth and hope — the golden hours of life and love that glow so warm and 
shine so bright and flee so soon, and return in this world — neoer mare, 

St. Clair Glenn began this picture in a fervid hour and made great progress 
the first day. But this was not the work of a sitting, or of two or more sit- 
tings, for his ambitious love drove him to attempt beauties of execution that 
were without precedent in this kind of drawing ; and as qualified as he was 
in this, he found himself correcting his touchings again and again, telling bis 
pupil bluntly that she must not work on this, as he wished to finish it himself. 
*' I cannot have this spoiled," he said. 

Ula thought little hard and strange of this. The idea of not being allowed 
to work on her own image. However, she submitted, and looked on with in- 
terest and admiration, and acknowledged to herself that no woman's hands 
could be so firm and yet so feather-like as all this, and the result was as ad- 
mirable as the process; for indeed, when love and skill work together, expect 
a master- piece. 

Finally, as it began to grow dark, necessitating the lighting of the gas Je^> 
and St. Clair, conscious though he had never remained so long at any one tim^ 
before, yet as they drifted into conversation and work was gradually BVke- 
pended, he found himself almost unable to go. Ula seemed to him equally 
satisfied that he should remain, and never once since teaching the daughter 
had he seen the father. He could not help feeling uneasy lest every moment 
he might make his appearance and be displeased at finding him thus engaged 
instead of instructing his pupil. The old saying is sometimes verified^' 
'* think of the deuce and his imps will appear." So, in this instance, for th^ 
door opened and in walked Colonel Charles Dumont, and Ula fidgetting an^ 
St. Clair confused, caused the man of fortune to look surprised but no^ 
altogether displeased, for indeed, much to Glenn's astonishment and Ula's B»^' 
isfaction, he came forward and greeted the young man rather cordially. 
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I V St. Clair rose and extended his hand manfully and hoped the Colonel was 
ht very well. He looked over the work, and after saying a few complimentary 
words, withdrew from the room. But he had so little to say, Ula could not 
B help thinking of the discord which had existed between these two men, and 
m she made good her intention to question her aunt the very next day. 
■ It was now 8 o'clock and St. Clair arose to go. Ula made no outward objec- 
» tion to his taking his leave. He remarked once or twice that his mother ex- 
pected him at home by eight, but Ula did not say, " why not remain longer," 
^ or "it is early yet," but rose with him to accompany him to the drawing-room 
I door. His proud heart was musing over this treatment as they moved to- 
p gether, while he was saying to himself—" Ah ! she treats me like a workman 
f and nothing more," and he grew real sad as he thought " what else was he ? " 
, and he in love with this beautiful girl who cared nothing for him. 

As they reached the drawing-room door the bell rings, and they both hesi- 
tate, when the servant brings in a gilt-edged card on which is stylishly in- 
scribed the name of Harry Claudice. He walks in and greets Ula, who also 
seems delighted at his coming, without once condescending to notice the pres- 
ence of St. Clair Glenn, who now bids his pupil a cold farewell, and with an 
aching heart goes straight home. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

)LL the way as St. Clair walked on homeward, walking slowly and 
langaidly, he forgot in his bitter meditations on the last moments of 
his stay at the Dumont mansion that he had left his mother early 
with his pupil in order to spend more time at home. This last act, 
— this last and bitter moment of domineering superiority on the 
part of the fortunate cavalier) and the beaming pleasure of the innocent girl, 
—as innocent girls generally do when greeting a companion they like,— she 
had seemed literally absorbed with jubilance when he entered, as indeed to al- 
most ignore the presence of young Glenn, who was taking his departure ; and 
to her his going seemed nothing. 

He had flushed with joy, hope and first love, the last two hours ; now came 
the crushing tide of coldest indifference and a simple **good night, Mr. 
Glenn." Now a deadly qualm seized upon him. The gentleman who had 
thus entered and been received was handsome and commanding. Miss Du- 
mont seemed so happy at his coming, none the less bright and happy that he, 
her humble worshiper, was downcast and wretched. 

It did not positively prove much ; yet it indicated how little he must be to 
her, and somehow it made him realize more clearly the great disadvantages at 
which he lay, compared with an admirer belonging to her own class. Hitherto 
his senses had always been against his reason ; but now for once they co- 
operated with his judgment and made him feel that were he to toil for years 
in New York and amass a fortune, he should only be where that gentleman 
was already, and while he was away at his daily labor others would be court- 
ing her. She might refase one or two, but she would not ref\isc them all. 
Now in despair he murmured, " WoiUd to God I had never seen her^ 

When he reached home it was near nine o^clock ; taking his seat near the 
cheerful grate fire he put forth a fierce effort to look cheerful, but the emo- 
tions which this false endeavor caused were not lost to the acute observation 
of his mother. 

" You are later than I expected you, according to what you said ?" began 
his mother, interrogatively. 

** I did not dream I was late, mother,'' he replied, glancing at the clock on 
the mantel, whose hands now indicated ten minutes to nine. 

*' But pray, my son, you do not seem at all lively ; on the other hand, you 
look pale and care-worn. Come now, keep nothing fVom your mother, dear ; 
what is wrong ?" 

** Really, mother, you are awful suspicious; check your imagination ; do not 
try to make me appear miserable-looking; be content, when I say I am &r 
from it." 
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Bat his voice was unsteady, the smile he forced was unnatural) and all this 
went to convince Mrs. Glenn that he was affecting to deceive her. But the 
shrewd eye of the old lady was not to be closed, and so pained was she that 
silence came^that profound silence of thought and reflection which is too 
sad to be allowed to continue. 

** What is it, mother, you would have me confide to you ? — to what medium 
of trouble has your extensive imagination led you to believe your son has 
been a victim ?" he added, again trying to smile. But the attempt this time 
was a vain one, as the truth of his mother's silent conjectures carried him 
back to his hopeless love. 

** Ah ! my child, the young and unsophisticated are too susceptible to become 
enamored with the charms of youth and beauty if thrown together. You 
have allowed yourself to be victimized by the dangerous charms of that 
fascinating girl whose father is so rich and haughty. Did he know of your 
presumption he would imprison the girl and scorn you," returned the old lady, 
sadly. 

" You are right, mother ; I do know ; would to God I had never seen her. 
But it was to be so, I suppose. How I regret not having listened to your ad- 
vice,'' he said, almost miserably. 

" Not too late yet, my son ; let her get another teacher, and keep clear of 
her jfrom now on." 

** Yes, mother, I fear it is indeed too late ; such love as mine is only felt once 
in a life-time, and to-night, €k)d help me, I have seen enough to convince me 
that my love all goes for naught." 

" Nonsense ; keep clear of Miss Dumont, and all will be well. I have heard 
boys talk before, and read this," she said, handing him a letter, adding that 
**she was the girl to love." 

Yes, he knew it, ere the seal was broken, it was from Lillie Leach, and she 
would be in town the next day to spend some time with Mrs. Glenn. 

St. Clair was not by any means put out at the tidings ; he was miserably 
vexed with the woman he loved inaccessibly ; and the woman he only liked, 
but who loved him, was coming, and he had a chance for diversion, thereby 
making Lillie's time pleasant, take her to the theatre, or carriage riding if 
agreeable, but cut off at once his visits where his very heart had been torn 
out by the roots. As the hour of ten rang from the clock of the mantel he 
rose to go to bed, to dream of the coming visitor ; instead, however, he found 
himself unable to sleep, and set to thinking trying to bring himself to hate 
everybody, especially Miss Dumont's lover. 

Young Claudice remained an agreeable guest at the Dumont mansion until 
the fashionable hour of ten thirty ; then, taking himself off, he directed his 
man to drive him to the grand millinery establishment on Sixth avenue, the 
proprietress of which, as our reader is already aware, was the stylish Mrs. 
Bruister. 

He alighted, and telling his footman he would not be long, he advanced 
into the private parlor, the door of which was immediately closed behind him, 
and the milliner rose to welcome her visitor, whom she was expecting. 
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" My dear friend/' Lc said, " I fear I have kept you up rather late ; I Bhoold 
have been here earlier, but my time has been so delicioualy spent ; honn 
seemed almost like minutes." 

" Oh ! not at all late for me ; I scarcely ever retire much before midnighi 
at this season of tlic year. But I must ask you how are you progressing with 
the fair Miss Dumont ?" 

** I do not know ; I can just inform you that she is far from being soil, and 
altogether a puzzle to me.'' 

" Indeed !" exclaimed the milliner, " pray in what way ?" 

** She is quite a tease in the first place. On my arrival this evening she 
seemed quite carried away with enthusiasm ; later on she seemed cold and in- 
deed at times pre-occupied, which so discouraged me that the purpose of my 
visit was quite forgotten, and I came away just as I went." 

*^ Oh ! that is nothing, my dear friend; I will here remind you that it is far 
better not to be so hasty. Cater to her every comfort and whim, and win 
first her profound respect. Do not bore her with speeches of flattery and the 
purpose of your visit too fast, for with that class of young ladies who have 
just emerged into society adulation renders them shy ; but be patient.*' 

** I will ! and have her I will ; for, with the assistance of so practicable and 
amiable a friend, I feel sure failure is out of the question." 

** To be sure," ejaculated Mrs. Bruister, earnestly. " I hope you have not 
alluded to the intentions of your visits yet, as the significance of them mast 
be plain to them all, which for the time being better stand only understood, 
so to speak." 

** But I have hinted my intentions. Indeed this very evening the oppor- 
tunities were so favorable and the temptations so great I could not resist." 

** And you asked her to marry you ?" said the lady reproachfully. 

** Not exactly so plain as that, but my hint was taken, and I fear was not 
relished. You have marked influence over the entire family, and I depend 
greatly upon you." 

" Yes — yes, and you may depend upon me, Harry, but most certainly you 
must adhere more to my advice." 

" Be assured, dear friend, I will in the future ; now tell me when you will 
see her again." 

** Saturday ; fortunately I have business there, and you can rest easy ; I will 
not forget to give vent to my praises of you, not only to Ula, but I intend 
sounding the father as well," she said gayly. 

" Leave him to me, Mrs. Bruister, and you turn your attention on the female 
part of the family." 

*' Then you two understand each other ? " said she smiling. 

" Fortunately we do ; therefore I have nothing to fear in that quarter." 

"Now, Mrs. Bruister, I will keep you out of bed no longer, but do what you can 
for me and I will ever remember your kindness." With this he left her and 
returned to his fashionable lodgings in the West End, having moved from 
Bond street immediately after the events which occurred bur3mig the happi- 
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ness of the Milton family forever, at the same time shaving off the side 
whiskers which characterized him as Lawrence Waters, and proclaiming him- 
self in the West End as Harry Glaudice. 

On entering his room he was startled to find it occupied by two men who 
were evidently masked. 

" You need not stand and stare at us that way Mr. Glaudice/' said one of 
them, laying aside his heavy whiskers and shaggy wig, " but bolt that door 
sir, if you please." 
" God of Heaven ! " exclaimed Glaudice, — " Norman Flinn ! " 
" Right you are, my covey, or in other words Chris, the Schemer, ^^ 
*'0h ! he is all right, that is my worthy friend Robson the IMer^^ explained 
Ghris, while his companion unmasked, also revealing a countenance that once 
seen could never be forgotten. 

"And in the name of Heaven are you not afraid thus to appear in the West 
End ? You must know that warrants have been issued for both of you, and 
are not blind to the fact that you are both in disguise. This I tell you as a 
friend." 

** Yes, you tell us this to frighten us off, but donH let that worry you, we 
won't scare worth a cent," replied the schemer. 
"And don't you forget it," rejoined the Tiller, with a vile chuckle. 
"And what brings you here ? " asked the swell, authoritatively. 
" Money ! " came the decided response. 

"In the first place, how did you gain entrance into my room? " 
" We called as friends of yours, and was shown here to wait your coming." 
"And have you not been paid quite sufficiently for the job you did for me ?" 
"Are we not still in your employ ? " 

" But your last note explained that Milton was at the point of death, and 
intimated that you were through with me until I wanted you again," said 
Glaudice, irritatively. 

" On the other hand friend Milton is much improved in body, but I cannot 
say so much for his upper story," said the first speaker, laughing as he spoke. 
" What I going mad ; and, my Gk)d, this is all my doings ! " exclaimed Glau- 
dice, suddenly feeling a deep sense of remorse. 

"Oh ! come ! — come ! — ^none of this chicken-heartedncss with us. Shell out ; 
that's what we came for, — business." 

" Well — well ! I am not certain but what it is better so, both for himself and 
me ; but for what do you want money now ? " 

" What for, indeed ? ain't we got to take care of this madman for you ? and 
being watched as we are, you know we can't do much tapping," said the 
Tiller. 

" Where have you got this man now ? Not where you had him at first, of 
course, as that part of the city is being watched daily as well as nightly." 
** Oh ! no ; we have got him into our summer resort out of town." 
"And how came you to re-capture him and miss the other on the night of 
then- escape ? You wrote me semething about it, but I never thoroughly un- 
derstood what you meant." 
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** Lord bless you, he walked right into my arms just as I was getting in in 
the morning. He came out of one door and I was stepping into the other, ud 
I reached out for him and knocked him senseless; and believiDg the other one 
was gone, he being the younger of the two, we secured Milton and paid no 
attention to a search for Glenn, and as the old fellow was pretty well done for, 
he made no noise, you see. But out with that hush money if you please, we 
want to be going." 

** Hmh moTiey ! " repeated Claudice in amazement. " What hush money .'" 

** Why, the gelt, that will keep our clappers closed," replied Chris. 

** You villain ! you mean to intimate that you would betray me ? " 

** Yes, but just keep your seat, Mr. Claudice ; don*t get excited, or yott 
might get cooled off, that's certain." 

" There are two of you, or I would soon show you who is boss of this room." 

*' So it seems. But if you don't keep quiet I will just black your eye foi 
fun." 

"Devil!" ejaculated Claudice through his shut teeth, "how much do you 
want of me ? " 

" Well I guess bein' its you, five hundred dollars will do to-night, but if we 
have to keep this lunatic on our hands we will have to draw on you again 
soon ! " 

" Do you think I am a banker, villain ? " 

" Well, he who dances must pay the fiddler." 

The five hundred dollars was therefore paid and the two ruffians took theii 
departure, leaving Claudice to himself in his miserable reflections, not exactly 
of remorse, but of fright — actual fright, that these two villains w^ith whom 
the above interview had just been closed might, by some means, show him up 
in his true colors. They knew him to be the falsifier of poor Rose Milton, 
the destroyer of her father's happiness and her mother's life. They knew also 
that he had passed off in the eastern and southern sections of the city as 
Lawrence Waters, the Westonian heir of an immense fortune ; and now he 
was Harry Claudice, the beau of the West End, whose prospects seemed 
lately to have been so bright. It was positively appalling to him as he re- 
flected upon the power these men had over him, and, low though they were, 
one word on their part and an investigation would be excited, and his down- 
fall follow beyond the shadow of a doubt. So completely had this train of 
unpleasant meditation driven sleep from his eyes, that he arose from his seat, 
put on his cloak and strolled out into the open air and directed his steps tQ 
ai^ all-night gambling house for the upper ten^ on Fifth ayenue. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

^HE last visit at the Dumont mansion, together with Mrs. Glenn's per- 
suasions, had quite discouraged St. Clair, and he had determined it 
was much better for him to stay away, though he found it quite a 
task. He did so, greatly to the annoyance of Ula Dumont, who 
really was puzzled and disappointed, as the first evening of her usual 
drawing lessons passed and he did not come. Every preparation, as was her 
custom, was made, tools all in regular order and she in the drawing-room to 
receive her preceptor, eight o'clock came and went, then nine, and she yawned 
and gave him up, inventing within herself some excuse for his absence. 
Thursday she thought he would be sure to come, but he did not. Now she 
was positively vexed ; for in truth Miss Dumont began to be quite fascinated 
with the beautiful work. But beautiful works and pleasant habits seemed 
particularly liable to interruption. Just when he had proposed her own pic- 
ture, whose delicate outlines he had drawn, charging her not to work on it, 
that he wished to finish it himself, not wanting to have it spoiled, he had seen 
fit to absent himself without so much as a little note of explanation, and at 
the very time when she began to look upon Monday and Thursday evenings 
as the brightest of the week. 

"I am positively disappointed, aunt Marion," she said to the old maid, 
while these two were seated in the drawing-room at about nine o'clock on the 
second evening of St. Clair's mysterious non-appearance. 

" Disappointed ! my dear ! Oh ! he is not in the city. Mrs. Bruister tells me 
he will be away for a week," replied Miss Marion at random. 

" Who is not in the city, aunt ? " 

" Mr. Claudice, dear," she answered ingeniously. 

" Oh I I do not allude to him at all. The Artist ! — he has not been near here 
this week, nor has he sent any excuse," she said, blushing. 

" Oh 1 indeed 1 true enough, he has not ; it has happened rather unfortu- 
nately, as he forbade you to work on his last outlining." 

" Shall I call to-morrow where he works. Aunt Marion ? I cannot bear to 
have him drop ofi" thus, just as I was getting well into that part which hereto- 
fore was so puzzling to me." 

" No, Ula," she said, ** he may be very civil when he is here, but when he 
gets away he is not always so charming. You remember you had to go twice 
after him. You should not think of such a thing." 

" But perhaps he is sick, aunt," pleaded Ula, sympathetically. 

" Then he ought to write and say so. No — no, — he is ambitious and full of 
conceit, and he has drawn the outlines of your own picture and perhaps gone 
off laughing and saying, — * Now let us see if the gentry can do the other 
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amongst them.' You ought not to go or send the third time. Bat it is really 
too bad of him." 

" Bat should he not come Monday I cannot finish the other myself— the way 
I want it done." 

'* Yon can haye it finished, my dear. Mrs. Bruister has already spoken to 
yonr father of a very eminent artist, no longer than the other day when Bhe 
was here." 

'* There is but one in this city whose qualifications are such that would ii- 
duce me to let him or her finish this picture," said Ula, decidedly. 

" But to give you lessons, now that this young man has treated you so badly, 
my pet." 

'*And the same is the case regarding my lessons, I assure you, aunt, or 1 
should never have gone to the shop the second time for him in the fint place.** 

** Now suppose he does not come again," said Miss Marion. 

**0h! yes he will " said Ula, cunningly; " but I cannot understand why he 
should have remained away and not let me know the reason." 

" Here comes Charles," said Miss Marion, hearing footsteps at that momoit 
in the hall. The door opened and Colonel Dumout walked in. 

^ Ula is terribly upset, Charles," began his sister, as the rich man croesed tiie 
floor to a large arm chair. 

*' What has so upset you, my dear ? " he asked kindly, as he settled down 
into the arm chair and smoothed down his long whiskers with his right hand. 

*' Mr. Glenn has not been near to give me a lesson this week, papa, and 1 
am disappointed and puzzled, that is all." 

" Do not worry, child, Mrs. Bruister has recommended to me a French 
artist to whom I intend writing to-morrow," replied her father, consolingly. 

" I do not thank Mrs. Bruister in the least for this demonstration of her in- 
terest in me, and be assured, papa, that unless Mr. Glenn can be my preceptor 
my drawing lessons are over," replied Ula, defiantly. 

*' You need not get excited, child, it rests entirely with yourself regarding 
your lessons, also your teacher," replied the Colonel, leniently. ** But," he 
added, ** it seems that Mr. Glenn does not keep to his word at all. However, 
there must be some cause for this unaccountable behavior, and it is your 
place to see to it." 

" Oh ! thank you, papa, I will— I will ; to-morrow I shall call to see bii 
mother. Good night, dear papa." And ofi" she went to her bed room, full o( 
encouragement and happily satisfied that her father had concurred with ber 
own views, whereas her aunt seemed to try her utmost to banter her in her 
intentions to call and see what the trouble was with her preceptor. 

"Charles," said Miss Marion, finding herself now quite alone with her 
brother, " I do not like to interfere, but Mrs. Bruister does not seem to «o^ 
courage the idea of Ula in taking lessons under the tutorage you have engaged 
for her, and now that he has proven so very trifling I quite agree with her." 

"I admit that Glenn has not acted altogether as he might have done, 
Marion, but his abilities are better known to me than to either you or Mn. 
Bruister; therefore I would rather he than any other of whom I know to be 
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her instructor ; and again, I am certain that there is some reason for his non- 
appearance here this week, hence my reason for allowing Ula to investigate 
the matter ; she has the same authority I would have did one of my employees 
fail to come to work." 

" Yes," said the old maid, " but for some reason Mrs. Bruister disapproves 
it, and rather insisted that I should use my influence in urging you to dismiss 
him and take Mr. Pontier." 

"Had you have come to me with an objection of your own, I perhaps 
would have given you my attention ; but as Mrs. Bruister is in no way con- 
nected with my family or any of my affairs, and I am acquainted just sufficient- 
ly^with her to know that everything she does is indirectly done to accomplish 
her own or the ends of some particular friend of her*8, 1 will not therefore 
listen to auy blind objection she may have to Ula's present preceptor. You 
may look astonished, for she has not failed to mention this same matter to me, 
and for certain reasons of my own I gave her my adherence, as well as to 
another subject to which she very slyly alluded." 

" Charles, you quite surprise me ! " exclaimed Miss Marion, vehemently. 

" I quite surprise you, do I ? Now ask me nothing more, for I will go not 
an inch further into the subject. All I have to say is, that I have been a blind 
fool. Oood nighV* And he strode out of the room. 

After early dinner next day Ula had the carriage brought, and dressing her^ 
self she drove direct to the residence of Mrs. Glenn, where she alighted and 
rang the bell, and the old lady herself responded. 

" Qood afternoon, Mrs. Glenn, I have called to see your son ; is he in ? " 
said Ula, smiling sweetly. 

" He is not, Miss Dumont ; but will you not walk in ; he is out driving, and 
perhaps may return soon," said the old lady placidly. 

" Then I am glad I came here instead of to his place of business ; there I 
would have missed him, but here I was sure to see one of you, and as he is 
out, perhaps a message left with you will do as well." 

" I will be glad to serve you. Miss Dumont ; but come in." 

" Excuse me, please, it is'nt worth while ; the fact is, he has failed to call 
this week to give me a lesson, and feai*ing he was sick or something had hap- 
pened to prevent him, I have called to satisfy myself. I am glad he is not 
8ieA;." This she added with emphasis. 

" Very kind of you, indeed," replied the old lady, who had not failed to read 
in the young lady's voice a certain amount of interest for her son of whom 
she was so proud. 

'* Please do not fail to tell him, Mrs. Glenn, that I was much disappomted 
at his not coming both on Monday and Thursday evenings, and shall look for 
him on next Monday evening at eight o'clock." 

" Your message shall be delivered. Miss." 

•* Or if any other evening will suit him better, tell him to suit his own con- 
venience ; but indeed he must come ; no excuse will do," said Ula, enthusias- 
tically. " Now I must go." She actually kissed the widow. Tripping off to 
her carriage she soon disappeai'ed, and it being a delightful spring afternoon. 
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Ula told her driver to pass through Central Park on their way back. He 
whipped up the two spirited bay horses, and the vehicle rattled off at a smart 
gate. The windows were down and the curtains drawn up, admitting the 
balmy breeze, which was laden with the delicate odor of the first budding 
roses of the season. Miss Dumont laid back on the velvety cushions, looking 
the very stamp of wealth, youth and loveliness. 

As the horses cantered leisurely along the smooth drive leading from the 
Fifth avenue and 59th street entrance, Ula leaned a little to one side and n- 
marked a single vehicle coming in the opposite direction, in which were two 
occupants — a gentleman and lady — in deep conversation, and the steed whidi 
they drove was almost walking. From mere curiosity on the part of Ula to 
ascertain who this courting couple were, her attention was for a time arrestei 
The young lady was laughing gayly and the gentleman talking seriously. 
Raising his head to guide his horse a little to the right, to make room for the 
approaching carriage, Ula saw who he was, and she was quite amazed. Sim- 
ultaneously he cast his handsome dark eyes in the carriage window, and their 
gaze met. She smiled and bowed. He bowed haughtily, but did not smile, 
but began immediately conversing with his beautiful companion. 

This was a bitter cut to Ula, and for a moment she felt that she could have 
torn the lovely girl beside him limbless. Recovering herself she assumed 
a haughty, independent air, feeling almost ashamed of herself for a moment 
to think of St. Clair Glenn but as a mere workman and a hired preceptor to 
teach her drawing. Putting her head out of the window she called to the 
coachman almost snappishly to drive out at the 72d street entrance and return 
home. 

As a bone put between two friendly dogs causes a growl, so when a hand- 
some young man enters on the scene I have seen young women lose a little of 
that sweetness which marked them a few moments before. 

" How bright and happy they looked ?" Ula found herself saying, in spite of 
her assumed air. 

She went to the drawing-room when she got home and sat down near the 
window ; and somehow she felt singularly dull and lonely. Then she dressed 
for the evening, languidly ; then she returned to the drawing-room. 

By-and-by she put on her bonnet to go out and sat down with it on her 
head— and almost felt alone in the world and sad, and at last she found herself 
quietly crying, as young ladies will sometimes do without any visible cause. 
Then she asked herself what on earth she was crying about, and herself told 
her that she was a little hysterical fool and wanted a good sound beating. She 
then plucked up spirit and dried her eyes, finally took to yawning, and said it 
was an awful dull day and life Itself rather a tiresome thing. 

The bell rang ; she started from her seat ; a servant came to the drawing- 
room door and announced Mrs. Bruister. 

♦* Who is with her, Linda?" 

" She is by herself, Miss." 

" I am at home, show her in," 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

[EOPLE who met Lillie Leach and St. Clair as they drove through 
Central Park that day were struck with their faces, she so brilliant, 
dark and beautiful, he so fair, in contrast to his dark eyes and black 
hair a juvenile moustache covering his woman-like mouth — her 
face all lit up with lively delight, his clouded and sorrowful looking 
and his brow knit with care. This very day he was forcing himself into 
service to spite somebody, and he was not sure it was not himself, for his 
whole heart had been carelessly consigned away to the keeping of one who 
cared nothing for him. 

As for Lillie, she had no great reason to be happy. The man she loved 
seemed rather indifferent to speak ; his thoughts seemed far away ; still he 
was kind to her, and they belonged to the same class. She had a chance and 
gleams of hope; and after all the future was uncertain, but the present cer* 
tain. She had him to herself that day, — she was close to him, — so close she 
could feel him. She basked in the present delight and looked as if she was 
being taken to heaven by an angel, instead of driving together with a gloomy 
man whom the passers-by envied and wondered at his good luck in having 
such a companion. She talked to him and received the short answers of an 
absent man. But she continued to make her occasional witty remarks, and 
ere they returned home he found himself somehow soothed by her sex, her 
beauty and her sweet kindly voice. 

When St. Clair encountered the beautiful Miss Dumont and prepared his 
cold salute, a mountainous triumph took possession of him, as expecting in 
return a nod equally cold and haughty from her. But the instant he had 
completed the Indifferent cold bow, and it was too late now to repair, his heart 
fluttered furiously as the piercing smile from the one he loved shot through 
his very soul and conquered him on the spot. But she was gone. His in- 
difference was past amendment ; and striking his horse a furious blow with 
his whip, he drove silently home, where he was told by his mother that she 
had been there. 

" Who has been here, mother ?" asked he. 

** Miss Dumont. She was fearful that you were not well, as you had not 
been this week to give her lessons." 

" Gk)d bless her !" said St. Clair, " she shall have her lessons next week." 

'* Then it was her you met and bowed to in that handsome carriage," said 
Lillie, rather spitefully." 

" Oh ! you have seen her, have you ?" 

" Only passed her in the Park, mother ; we merely bowed ; no word passed 
between us. Did she leave me any message ? " 
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** O, yes ; she seemed terribly put out about you not coming, and said thit 
you should suit your own convenience and not her's ; but you must come, she 
could not accept of any excuse." 

*' And go I will on next Monday evening/' said St. Clair, and all of a sad- 
den he grew very gay, and began to bustle about, whistling as he went. 

Next morning Lillie took herself off home quite disconsolate, and the young 
mechanic went to his work feeling once more his happy self again for the first 
time that week. 

At eight o^clock on the following Monday evening, St. Glair Glenn ascended 
the steps of the Dumont mansion and pulled the bell. A servant met him at 
the door and conducted him to the drawing-room. He entered, blooming 
with exercise and keen hope, and looking extremely handsome, and happy. 

His reception was a chilling bow from Miss Dumont, who to demonstrate 
her disapproval of his behavior looked at him with earnest but mild reproach 
and waved him to be seated. 

This reception surprised St. Clair, and very much disappointed him. How- 
ever he managed to constrain himself, and said politely, but rather coldly, that 
some unpleasant circumstances had kept him away, but he hoped now to 
keep his time better. 

"Oh! pray consult your own convenience entirely," said Miss Dumont, 
" when you have nothing better to do." 

" I should be always coming at that rate," he replied, more humbly. 

Ula took no notice, but continued to place the necessary articles in their 
places preparatory to the commencement of her drawing lesson. 

Cold though this conduct, it did not quite take the starch out of Glenn, and 
in an humble tone and low voice he began to excuse his absence, and quite 
likely would have told her the whole truth if he had not been met by such a 
cold, withering assurance that it was a matter of no consequence. He thought 
this anything but fair, and knowing in his own heart it was ungrateful, he re- 
belled. He bit his lips, sat down as gloomy as the grave, and conmienced 
work in silence. He did not turn his head to right or left, but kept his eye 
steadily on his work. A dead and lengthy silence threatened. Ula watched 
him intently, but he saw her not ; all that spirited pride had come to his 
rescue, and the evenings he had passed there so happily seemed forever gone. 
Many more would he spend there, but not as those gone by ; he was only an 
engaged teacher for the daughter of a rich man ; only a mechanic ; and as the 
circumstances indicated, from this moment on he would call as an artist, re- 
main as an artist, and go away as an artist. 

" I hope you spent a pleasant day last Friday," said Ula, graciously, at last, 
for want of something better to say, that this painful silence might be broken. 

" Oh ! pretty pleasant," he responded, but did not raise his head. 

" I called in your absence to see you, being unable to understand why you 
kept yourself away," continued Ula. 

" So my mother was telling me," (still working). 

** She delivered my message, then ; but you have not told me yet why you 
did not come on last Monday or Thursday evening." 
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'* I made the attempt, bat I was met by so much indifference on your part I 
took it for granted that it was a matter of no consequence to you, Miss 
Dumont." 

^ Really, I did not mean indifference to you. I suppose when you first came 
this evening I felt a little displeased at your last week's absence and was 
unable to conceal my feelings, which you mistook for indifference to you." 

" I suppose so ; but you may depend on me hereafter," said St. Clair. 

*'But you have not told me yet what kept you away; but I think I can 
guess." 

St. Clair looked up from his work for the first time. " Well, guess then," 
he said, bluntly. 

** That beautiful girl I saw you with that evening has been stopping at your 
house all last week," said Ula, coloring a little. 

** She has, but who told you ? " 

*' I described her to aunt Marion, and she told me that she was a Miss Leach, 
from the country, and your ." 

'* My what ? " laying aside his pencil. *< I can assure you. Miss Dumont, that 
had nothing whatever to do with my absenting myself from here the past week," 
he said earnestly. 

** Then what was it ? " persisted Ula. 

*' Oh 1 never mind that ; what does it matter now, so I am punctual here- 
after." 

** Tell me this, — ^would you have come again had I not have called on last 
Fridav?" 

This was a question which St. Clair found equally difficult either to answer 
or to refuse. If he answered this truthfully he would be compelled to 
acknowledge his great love for Miss Dumont ; did he not, it would be awk- 
ward and impolite. Then came his misgivings as to how she would receive 
his premature confession. However, he summed up the courage and an- 
swered : 

" I should not have come had you not called and left the message you did." 

It took him a long time to stammer out this blunt sentence, while Ula's face 
reddened at his candor. 

" Oh I I am so glad that I went, but please tell me why you intended to stay 
away?" 

" In self-defence," he answered promptly, encouraged by the girl's enthu- 
siasm. " You seemed so delighted when that young man came in the last time 
I was here, and I felt so mean and small that I concluded to call no more ; my 
pride was so wounded," he added. 

'* Oh ! I am so sorry ; indeed, I hope I did nothing directly to hurt you," 
she said simply. 

" Then you do care a little for me ? " he said joyfully, " Oh I God I I—I—." 

Will it be believed that Colonel Dumont must walk in just at this moment 
and interrupt them ? But he was too much occupied with his own affairs to 
pay much attention to their faces, or perhaps he might have asked himself why 
the young man's was so pale and his daughter's so red. 
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" I am glad to see you, Glenn ; I have understood that Willis confempIafH 
taking you in as a partner/' he began, seating himself at the same time. 

And Ula, thinking this movement and remark signified her father's inten- 
tion to remain for a talk, took the opportunity and made her escape from the 
room promptly. 

St. Clair, burning inwardly, had to listen patiently to a matter he thought 
altogether unimportant compared with that which had been broken off. 

"Yes, sir," he replied, " the firm will hereafter trade under the title of Wil- 
lis & Glenn." This he said very briefly but pleasantly to gratify a person 
whose good will he might require, and to get rid of a bore. But that was not 
so easy, for the Colonel continued— 

" What an abominable idea of Willis' it is, not to have his property insured; 
it is really whimsical ; and now that you are his partner, Mr. Glenn, it is 
greatly to your own safety and advantage to urge him." 

** I have spoken to him, sir, but he only laughs at the idea and says that only 
superstitious people resort to such means." 

*' I must see him myself," said the Colonel, who was one of the directors and 
stockholders in the largest insurance companies in New York. 

A few more topics were discussed and the rich man began yawning and 
Glenn arose to go. In the hall he was met by Miss Marion, and he felt terri- 
bly disappointed that Ula had not returned to have it out with him ; but she 
kept carefhlly out of his way, though he delayed in the hall talking loudly to 
the old maid, hoping she would hear them and come, that he might get one 
more chance to see her, — to bid her good night,— to see if she looked fright- 
ened at what he had said ; but she did not chose to come, and at last he w^it 
sadly home. 

" Ah ! " he said, ** she has forced me to say too much ; I have been prema- 
ture, and frightened her." 

Therefore he would go to work his own way again. 

Now be was not a mere mechanic, but a partner in one of the most prosper- 
ous firms in the city. The fact is, Mr. Willis had taken such a fancy to Glenn, 
-^he had taken his four thousand dollars, invested it in the business, and al- 
lowed his name to be painted with his on the building and to be stamped on 
his letter heads as his partner. Glenn was now in the smooth path to fortune 
again and sanguine of success. He called frequently at the Dumont mansion, 
now increasing his lessons from two to three a week, but each time either 
Miss Marion or Colonel Dumont remained in the room with them ; no chance 
Was therefore afforded the two young people to allude to the conversation 
which had been so abruptly broken off by the entrance of the Colonel. 

But they were happy evenings to St. Clair. All seemed to him glad when 
he came, and he imagined when he left that Ula would heave a kind of a si^h. 
Whether this was a fancy or a hope on his part we are unable to say ; but for 
him we can speak, for he was so enraptured by the charms of the girl that he 
Was almost beside himself, and a deep sigh always escaped his lips on leaving 
knowing that prudence taught him that he dare not go again for at least two 
days. 
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He was attentive at his business and his work was a plMumre to him. 
Though he was a partner, he still took his turn at designing and carving. He 
sang for his mother in the evenings at home, would read aloud to her, and the 
old lady found her son so very campanionable and gay lately that her home 
all of a sudden seemed heaven on earth. 

One evening Gknn called, and on being admitted found Ula alone in the 
drawing-room. His heart beat tumultuously. Now the chance came he felt 
himself unequal to the occasion. 

'* Ah ! Mr. Glenn," she said, " I am glad you have come ; some friends of 
ours will be here Thursday and I want the picture finished by that time." 

He said he would finish it for her and accordingly set to work, and waited 
quietly for his coming calmness that he might know his fate at once. 

She, for her part^ seemed to have forgotten all about the dialogue of a week 
ago ; perhaps she chose to forget it or overlook it ; but he thought of it now, 
then and always, but for once in his life felt himself a coward. 

Just about the moment he felt that his nerve would allow him to speak, a 
visitor was announced — Mr, CUmdice, 

St. Clair stopped in the middle of his utterance. Ula brightened up, or 
seemed to. Mr. Claudice entered the room looking fine, and took no more 
notice of St. Clair than if he had have been a chair or table. 

Harry Claudice had studied the great art of pleasing and had mastered it 
wonderfully, but he was not the man to waste it indiscriminately. He was 
there to please a young lady to whom he was attached, not to difftise her with 
sunshine. He courted her openly, not indelicately, but with a happy air of 
respect and self-assurance. 

St. Clair sat, sick with jealousy, and tried to work and watch, but he could 
only watch ; his hand trembled so he could not work. 

Had Ula now paid him just the simplest look of kindness, it would have 
been something, but she did not. He seemed to have been forgotten. All of 
Mr. Claudice's compliments were enjoyed ; everything he said seemed to 
please her; and in awarding her attention thus, she made poor St. Clair 
Glenn's heart die within him. His agony became intolerable. 

What a position was Mb? To sit there with a pencil and brush in his hands 
to copy the picture of the woman he loved while another wooed her before 
his face, and she smiling at his wooing? 

At last the brush and pencil fell from his hand and startled everybody, aud 
he arose from his seat as pale as death, with glittering eyes, and heaven only 
knows what he was going to do or say. But at that moment Colonel Dumont 
walked in and began to tell Ula to get ready for the country. 

He nodded carelessly to St. Clair and looked at the picture he was about to 
finish, but said nothing. Glenn began to think that hell was in hot rebellion 
against him that day, and he began doggedly to recommence his work. 

" Why, papa, when are we to go? Oh ! I am so delighted. Dear old Olen' 
vnoodP 

** The last of the week, my dear ; and, Mr. Claudice, we would be pleased to 
have you at Glenwoed for a couple of weeks." 
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'* I am infinitely obliged to you, Colonel," said Ciaudica, seriously, *' I will 
come." 

*' And now, Mr. Claudice, I would like to see you in my library for a few 
minutes," said Colonel Dumont, and they left the room together. 

Ula accompanied them as far as the hall. On her return she was startled 
by the condition of young Glenn. This sudden appearance of Harry Claudioe, 
whom he had taught himself to hate ; the coming in of Colonel Dumont, who 
seemed to interfere in his rivals behalf, had aided Ula's indifference to blast 
his hopes. This lover was recognized, and now Colonel Dumont was going 
to shut the pair up in a country house together. It was too mu<^ He 
groaned and sank back in his chair, almost fainting, and his hands began to 
shake in the air as if he had an ague. 

Ula ran to him. ** Oh !" she said, '* Mr. Glenn, you are fainting ; let me get 
you some wine." 

She started off into the hall and tapped the bell. Linda came. ** Wine^ 
wine ! Fly I Linda ;" and the girl ran to fetch some in spite of his despairing 
gestures, by which he tried to convey to her it was of no use. 

«« Wine can do me no good, nor death harm. In the name of God, why did 
you ever enter this house?" 

*' Oh ! Mr. Glenn, don't look so ; don't talk so," said Ula, turning pale in her 
turn. " Are you ill ? Oh ! what is the matter ?" 

" Oh ! nothing. What should ail me ? Tm only a mechanic, and have no 
business with a heart. I love you dearly I I was working for you, — ^I was 
fighting for you, — thinking for you,— living for you; and you loved that 
Claudice, and kept it to yourself." 

Linda came with the wine, but he waved her off with all the grandeur of 
despair. 

'* How dare you tell me this to my face ?" said Ula, haughtily, but her bosom 
panted. 

** Yes, I tell you so to your face,— I love you with all my soul ; God knows 
I do." 

" How dare you ? What have I ever done to justify. Oh ! if you weren't 
BO pale I'd give you a lesson. What could possess you? It's not my fault, 
thank heaven. You have insulted me, sir. No, — why should I,— you must be 
unhappy enough. There, I will say but one word more, and that of course 
is—* good evening,' " and she marched out of the room trembling secretly in 
every limb. 

St. Clair sat down and hid his face, and all his frame shook. Benumbed 
and stupefied, he scarcely knew where he was. He fancied he could hear her 
laugh. It was she. She laughed again an unpleasant laugh. 

Now there was a world of contempt and insolence in that laugh which con- 
veyed as plain as words the meaning. * 

He rose from his seat and tried to calm himself. ** So much," he said ** for 
a man to love out of his sphere ; and now I mean to hate her as much as I 
loved hen'* He looked around him, not a soul was within the large room but 
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himself. " No place for me/* he said aloud. Then he got out of the house as 
fast as he could. Next morning Ula Dumont surprised her father hy coming 
into his study. " Papa/' she said, *' I have come to ask a favor ; now do not 
reftise me, I want $75." 

*• Well, dear, just tell me what it is for.'* 

" It is for Mr. Glenn, for his lessons.** 

" WeU, but $75, my child.** 

^ Remember, papa, he has given me a good many, and the fact is I dismissed 
him rather unceremoniously yesterday, and now I should like to soften the 
blow a little.** 

" Well, spoiled girl, who can resist you ?** 

Then he wrote the following, while Ula looked on : 

Dear Sir, — My daughter tells me that as yet you have received no remunera- 
tion for the lessons you have given her. Now I beg your acceptance of the 
enclosed check. Yours, &c., 

Charles Dumont. 

The return mail brought an answer to this which surprised Colonel Du- 
mont and cut his daughter to the very quick. 

Dear Sir, — That which I have learned in your house nwer to forget far 
predominates over the drawing lessons I have given your daughter. The 
latter is valueless. I therefore beg to return the check with thanks. 

RepectfuUy, St. Clair Glenn. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

)FTER the brief excitement of this correspondence Glenn relapsed 
into dull misery. His mother was alarmed and could restrain her- 
self no longer. 

'* Make me the partner of your grief, dear/' she said, *' not that 
you can tell me anything I have not gnessed already, dearest, but it 
will do you good to open your heart, and perhaps I may be able to assist yon." 

St. Clair kissed her sadly and said, *' Oh ! mother, it is too late now ; it is all 
over ; she is going to marry another man." 

" Has she told you so ?" 

'' Not in words, but I have seen it ; she has burned it into my very heart" 

" Ah 1 my son, I thought this. If I only knew her better," she said, almost 
in a whisper. 

" I wish you did, mother ; but you may some day. Oh ! the tortures one's 
heart can suffer and yet not break." 

Mrs. Glenn sighed. 

" Ah 1 mother, you mean well, but you will drive me mad." 

Mrs. Glenn forebore to press him further just then. She resumed her work 
in silence and he at his sketching to divert his mind, when a gentle tap came 
at the door. It was about eight o'clock the next evening. 

The old lady opened the door and St. Clair recognized Colonel Dumont's 
valet. 

"If you please, ma'am, does Mr. Glenn live here? " 

St. Clau* arose and went to the door. 

** Dar is a note for you, sir, and de missus tol' me to give it in your hands." 

He took the note without a word. It ran thus : 

**Miss Dumont presents her compliments to Mr. Glenn. She is grieved 
that he will not accept any remuneration for his lessons. Apologizing for her 
hastily spoken words of yesterday, she begs leave to offer her best wishes for 
his happiness and prosperity." 

The gentleness of this disarmed St. Clair and at the same time the firmness 
crushed him. " It is all over,'* he cried despairingly, " and yet I can't hate her." 
He ran from the room unable to restrain his tears, and too proud to endure his 
mother as a witness to his grief. 

He did not return to the sitting room any more that night. Next morning 
at breakfast his mother scrutinized him closely and remarked— '* she is so 
lovely, and seems so nobl^, that she is quite a puzzle to me, Clair. What I 
have seen of her I have failed to find what I know must be true. I often 
wonder why God gives such sweet faces to heartless girls." 

** Not a word against her, mother," said St. Clair. '' She is as wise and aa 
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noble and as good as she is beautiful. She has but one fault — that she cannot 
help — she loves another man. Take her portrait from the mantel, hide it from 
me till I am an old man ; then I can bring it out to show young folks why I 
lived and died an old bachelor. Good-bye, dear mother, I must now to my 
work without aim.*' 

The joyous stimulant to his labor was gone, but the habit remained and 
carried him on in a sort of leaden way. His field to fortune seemed clear, but 
the bitterness of the last few days numbed his ambition, since money had no 
longer the same charm for him. I am not sure whether it was the after-clap 
of the explosion, or the prolonged agitation of his young heart, but at this 
time, instead of profound sleep that generally awards the sons of toil, his slum- 
bers were fitful and uneasy ; but he toiled on, and his income was steadily 
increasing. 

Now his mother began to persuade him to fix up the old place in the country 
and let her spend her summer out of town. 

** Not yet, mother, it would look too pointed. I would have the Dumonts 
to understand that I can get on without them. They have moved out to their 
country seat, and she would be sure to say — Ah ! he is following me," he said 
bitterly. 

** Nonsense, dear; you need not go near her." 

'* But I would be bound to meet some of them going and comiag from town, 
for I would be compelled to drive in and out every day." 

" What business is it of their's ? I would let them see that I was able to 
drive in and out to my place of business, and hold my head high into the bar- 
gain," said his mother. 

** I will then, mother ; just as well now as any other time ; sooner or later 
we would move back." 

So it was settled and St. Clair fixed up the old place, furnished it comfort- 
ably and moved his mother out, and the romance began in good earnest. 

The Leaches were delighted ; Lillie overjoyed. She came often to see Mrs. 
Glenn, and George to see St. Clair, and their visits were returned in due course. 
But St. Clair never wasted his time. He went in the evening after returning 
from his place of business, or on Sundays after church hour. 

One evening on finding George when he returned from town about six 
o'clock, he consented upon being invited to walk home with him. Though 
Lillie's open fondness for him had partially disgusted him, he liked her, and 
really pitied the girl. As his sympathies sprang from experience, he well 
knew what it was to love and not be loved. But he soon returned and startled 
his mother, when he walked in about eight o'clock instead of at nine or ten 
as she had expected. 

" Mother, I will be shot if I ever go there again," he said as he took his seat. 

" Go where, my son ? " 

" To Mrs. Leach's." 

" Why not ? " 

** Because Lillie is losing her mind. The girl is really disgusting. I am as 
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good a friend as they have in the world, and George I think the world of, hot 
Lillie allows her interest in me to run her wild, and her mother encoanga 
her." 

*'Oh! Clair/' exclaimed Mrs. Glenn, quite surprised at this outborst ot 
the part of her son. 

" It is true, mother ; they both seem to be allying to annoy me, and I shall 
avoid them in future.'' 

*^And what excuse did you use for not staying longer to-night ? " 

" Oh ! some trivial pretext just to get away. I tried for your sake, mother, to 
give my abrupt departure as good a color as possible, for true enough they are 
good neighbors and have been good friends to us ; therefore you can ke^ 
up your friendship with them, and business can be my excuse for cutting my 
visits ; hence expect me home later hereafter, and on Sundays I will attend 
church in New York." 

" My dear, you are taking this matter too much by storm. It would be 
much better were you to wean off more gradually ; it might be resented by 
the whole family." 

*' I think not, mother, at least I am sure George took the hint of my early 
leave to-night, for he seemed equally put out at his sister's ridiculous conduct" 

" Not, I hope, ridiculous, Clair." 

" Well, her advances to me then." 

** What can have prompted the girl to conceive the idea that you are in love 
with her? Are you sure, my son, that some time or other you have not led 
this beautiful child to think you care for her ? " 

" I am sure, mother ; quite sure." 

" That is fortunate, for young people are so indiscreet, and you two have 
been quite a good deal together." 

St. Clair meditated. **You remember, mother, prior to the time those 
scoundrels trapped me, on that very night, if my memory serves me right, 
Lillie and George were at our house." 

" I remember very well," she aAswered cunningly. 

" Well, that very night while you and George were in the studio, Lillie asked 
me for a pledge of my friendship, and I gave it of course, as would you or 
any one else." 

** My eyes are now open, my son. That beautiful, loving girl, cliufirs to that 
very pledge. Although it was quite natural of you to give such a promise, I 
am sorry you did so if you cannot love her." 

'* Love her I A man without a heart. O, mother ! no, — never can I love 
but one woman, and she, like myself, has not a heart to give. Oh ! mother 
say no more," and he grew real sad. The old lady sighed heavily. 

He got up and put on his coat. 

" Not going out, dear ; it is most nine o'clock." 

*' To get a little fresh air, mother, that is all," he said sadly and walked out. 

The night was fine ; the May moon had wheeled her broad disk high into 
the heavens; the sun had long since gone behind the western hills to remain 
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tmtil to-morrow; the sweet, keen smell of spring flowers is mingled in the 
gentle breeze ; the sighing sounds of deepening night is on the air ; the rest- 
less river is rolling inland with a monotonous roar ; there is scarcely sufficient 
breeze to raffle the tender leaves X)f the shade trees that stand near the house. 

St. Clair strolls out on the pike near which his little cottage stands on the 
east side of the Hudson, and the ni^ht, is so bright, calm and beautiful, that 
he does not hurry back. All is silent around him ; nothing to disturb his sad 
meditations save now and then a sound from the busy city and the murmur- 
ing of the waves of the river beyond. 

Hark 1 he hears the faint flinty sound of a horse's galloping hoofs and the 
dim clatter of carriage wheels, far up the pike towards the city limits. Such 
was not by any means an uncommon sound, — nay, at anjjr time of night, — but 
mingled with this the sound of a female voice, that, together with the gallop- 
ing and unusual gait of a horse hitched to a vehicle, caused Glenn to stop 
short and strain his ear. 

Nearer they came, and still nearer, with that mad haste belonging to them 
that suggests unmanageable fury in the brute beast. 

Now and then as he held his breath and strained his eyes to pierce the pale 
moonlight, St. Clair fancied he caught the sound of a woman's cries from 
fright or for help. He grows terribly excited. All his sad reflections melted 
away, and excitement, anxiety and curious wonder take full possession of him « 
He is all in a quiver. He gazes,— he listens. Still, on comes the horse, clatter 
goes the vehicle, but the cries he no longer hears. What has happened ? He 
starts to run, so anxious is he to be at hand if needed. But he stops. At 
almost the same instant he beholds the mad steed with panting nostrils com- 
ing like a furious lion at the rise of the hill above. 

On he came ; the vehicle going zig-zag, swaying from side to side. Now St. 
Clair was standing about midway between the coming fly and a sudden turn 
in the pike, and going at this mad speed the occupants whoever they were 
would surely be killed. As he thought of this his blood began to run cold in 
his veins ; he felt sick, and feels an inclination to shriek out and cover his face 
to shut out the horror of the dreadful sight. 

He sees the man bolt upright, and from what the view of him presents he 
seems self-possessed with rage, trying hopelessly to manage the horse with the 
reins firmly wrapped around his hands. The vehicle sways to one side, then back 
again ; he loses his balance and is pitched headlong to the ground, and the 
rushing, merciless animal keeps up his fiery speed and the disabled man is 
being dragged ruthlessly over the stouey pike. At that instant Glenn lost all 
fear, horror, wonder, nay everything but bravery, and at the risk of his own 
life rushed forward just as the fly was being upset, and seizing the mad brute 
by the head and check of the bridle, and by sheer force of body and mind 
forces him upon his haunches. 

The man lays groaning on the ground, and Glenn feared to leave the horse 
who was still prancing, and for a moment a sharp struggle ensues between 
man and beast, but short. The animal from either fright or exhaustion ac^ 
knowledges the superiority of mind over matter and cooled down. 
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St. Clair now cut the reins loose that held the man powerless with his podnk 
knife, unhitched the horse from the vehicle, tied him secarely to a telegnph 
pole and went to the assistance of the occupants of the wrecked carriage. He 
hastened at once to where the man lay, and -on passing the baggy sometiuDg 
white like the garment of a woman caught his eye. Gk>ing straight to it he 
looked in, and the white moonbeams fell softly on the death-like fieuse of Uli 
Dumont, laying prostrate in the bottom of the carriage. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

|N the fifteenth of May Colonel Dumont*s city mansion was vacated 
by everybody, its doors and windows were securely locked, and the 
police notified that the family would be away for three months or 
more. 
Yes, to Glenwood they had gone to spend the Summer. The 
beautiful picturesque country-seat of which I have before spoken had for nine 
months past lay writhed in tomb-like silence. The grand mansion, the deserted 
halls, the surroundmg green, the stately shade trees, all now seemed to bow 
in delight a hearty welcome to the return of bustling gaiety, youth, beauty 
and proud wealth. The billiard room, the drawing room, the studio, the 
library, the card room, all were put in readiness for visitors. No possible 
cause for lovers of pleasure to leave Glenwood after a visit, disappointed at 
not having been able to find amusement. 

Now, clothed in all the splendor of summer's beauty, the air rich with the 
smell of flowers and the humming of bees, the music of sweet birds ; bloom* 
ing orchards and green fields painted the background ; the blue water of the 
smooth Hudson beautified the front. No wonder, then, the delight experienced 
by those closed in-doors all winter in the busy city at finding themselves 
turned out to country freedom and enjoyable liberty. 

The day following that which was monopolized in preparatory pursuits at 
Glenwood, Mr. Harry Claudice seized the advantage of Colonel Dumont's in- 
vitation and drove out in fine style, receiving that greeting which assured him 
of his welcome. He sent his man back, telling him to attend to his lodgings, 
see to his mail, and call for him when he was notified to do so. 

The week passed and Mr. Claudice spent his time in making love to Ula 
rather ardently, and she in defending herself rather freely. 

They would sit together, walk together, ride together, and now and then 
go boating. Claudice proved to be an expert boatman, and Ula was de- 
lighted. He courted her ardently but cautiously, remembering Mrs. Bruister's 
words — not to be hasty. 

One day on leaving the dining room after early tea. Colonel Dumont 
ofiered Claudice a segar, and the two men walked out on the lawn to take a 
smoke, telling his daughter to be patient for an hour while they smoked and 
had a chat. 

Ula assented not unwillingly, and went to her papa's library to select a 
book to aid her to while away this hour, or perhaps two hours, for she 
knew what her father's hours or minutes meant. Entering she noticed the 
draw to his desk half opened and the keys hanging from the lock. This 
was an unusual piece of carelessness on the part of Colonel Dumont, and 
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her first impulse was to lock the draw and run after her father and take 
him the keys. But perhaps he would be annoyed by this exposure of hk 
negligence or angry with her for having entered his library without \m 
consent; therefore she refrained; but prompted by that tmconquertbie 
curiosity belonging to her sex, for. dear little sweet things though they are, 
many a bit of trouble, many an unpleasant discovery do they incur becaiue 
of this weakness ; nevertheless, this was her father's private library, tbat 
his desk ; it had been left open ; she had discovered it ; she was his owi 
child. To look in that desk would be wrong, but not very wrong, Ula 
told herself, and almost with trembling hand she pulled out the drawer, 
Dotwithstauding almost boiling over with misgivings of various descriptioiu. 
U]a took up a package of letters which now revealed themselves. Opening 
one of them she read with dilating eyes Jack Lacy^s letter to her father con- 
cerning a subject which hitherto she knew had been kept a secret from her. 

"My GJod!" she said, "information of your lost son; his child! my 
brother! What could it mean?'' Then it occurred to her that her aunt 
knew all, and question her she would. She put the letter back, and as 
excited as she now was she picked up another, but that was alL It was 
a copy of her father's heartless letter to old Mrs. Qlenn, to which we have 
before referred. Ula read only a few words, among them was, "your hus- 
band was a gamMer and you a robber." She was enlighted now ; that had 
been the discord between her father and St. Clair Glenn. 

Now for her aunt's room and learn the mystery of these letters. Placing 
them carefully back, she pushed the drawer half to, and went straight to 
seek her aunt. 

"Aunt Marion!" she bald, excitedly, "there is a mystery in this ikmfly 
which has been kept unjustly a profound secret from me." 

"A secret ! — a mystery ! — my child, what do you mean ? " 

" Just what I say. Why have I been kept all these years in ignorance tliat 
I once had a brother?" she said in a voice of grief; " why should there re- 
main in a family a secret at all ? Am I not a member here ? " 

Miss Marion was completely taken back ; she was amazed. 

" Prom whom did you learn this much, Ula ? You— you completely as- 
tonish me." 

" Pardon me, aunt Marion, but no one told me ; I have seen papa's letters. 
I — I found his desk unlocked, and, uncooscious of the meanness of the act, I 
read his letters ; so there." 

" Great heavens! Ula, suppose he finds it out? " 

" Why should he find it out ? Granting that he does find it out, I guess my 
life is not in any great danger. Now aunt, tell me what those letters mean, 
and what papa means by calling Mrs. Glenn a robber and her husband a 
gambler ? " 

Miss Marion found hereelf so completely cornered by the girl that there 
was actually but one way by which she could extricate herself, and that was 
to tell the sad story of the supposed theft of the child. 

*' Ula, my child, the task you thrust upon me is so appalling that if there 
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was any way out of it I assure you I would resort to it, but I see you are bent 
upon hearing this sad narrative, in which there is so much sadness, that I need 
not explain why you have been kept in ignorance ; therefore, you will under- 
stand that it was all done for the best." 

" I see, — ^go on ; I am dying to hear, providing it is true, that I once had a 
brother." 

" Yes, child, you had indeed ; or, rather, your father was heir to a son ; for 
it was just before your birth that this terrible thing happened, from which I 
don't think your mother ever recovered. She died a few months after you 
were born, and you are now in your eighteenth year, Ula." 

" Yes, auntie, I will be eighteen my next birthday." 

** Just nineteen years ago the coming August Mr. Glenn went South, (I mean 
the husband of the widow Glenn, St. Clair's mother.) Well, he went South 
to attend the New Orleans races. He was not a card-playing gambler, but had 
a decided weakness for the turf, and a great deal of his money thus went. 
But I will not go into details of his downfall. However, when he returned 
he was accompanied by a gentleman, or at least he seemed a gentleman. Glenn 
and Charles were then on the besjb of terms. Accordingly he brought and 
introduced into this house Mr. George Dalton as a sporting man from the 
South. I did not much fancy his looks, although he acted a gentleman, and of 
course I had to treat him as such. Now it turned out that a few years pre- 
vious, perhaps five or six years, your mother, poor thing, had been the annoy- 
ed prey of an ambitious lover for whom she possessed much bitter contempt ; 
but he was persistent and followed her up to the very day she married your 
father and moved to New York. I think it was the third visit he made here 
with Mr. Glenn when he made advances toward your beaulifnl mother unbe- 
coming him as a gentleman, as follows : He confessed in the strongest possi- 
ble language that he loved her, and begged her to elope with him, offering to 
take her South again, near where her kinsmen lived, and lavish upon her all 
that money and love could purchase. She became indignant, of course, and 
gave a faint crying shriek. Charles seemed astonished at first. However, he 
crossed the room, and his wife, frightened and indignant, denounced Dalton 
there and then, and the impulsive Charles ordered him out of the house; and 
receiving only a sarcastic smile as the answer, he attempted to eject him, and 
in the struggle off came the whiskers of Dalton, and the countenance of Jack 
Lacy, your mother's old lover, was revealed. An awful scene would have fol- 
lowed, but your mother fell fainting at their feet. Seizing the opportunity. 
Lacy fled, leaving behind a threat with an awful oath. Then my brother 
called on Mr. Glenn, but the knowledge of Dalton's identity with Lacy was 
fiercely denied by him, and was to his dying day, and I firmly believe that Mr. 
Glenn spoke the truth ; but Charles had his doubts, and I believe he has to 
this day." 

*' But that was not all ; the worst is to come. There was at this time a 
beautiful boy under this roof. That boy was the pride of every heart in the 
household ; that was your little brother ; he was just two years old, just be- 
ginning to toddle about and talk nicely. Oh, God 1 what a stroke?" and the 
old maid covered her face and ceased to speak. 
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** Oh ! anntie, what became of him ? ** said Ula, and she began to cry. 

''Ah ! child, that is more than I can tell yon. But a week after the abtm 
sceoe between your father and Lacy, Charles got word that he was laiUng 
about Glen wood, but no attention was paid to it ; however, one morning dx 
or eight months after, when all thought of Lacy had been dropi>ed from oor 
minds, Charles was again warned by ao anonymous letter that there bung i 
cross oyer his head which would fall ere long. Ah 1 child, it did fklL Little 
Carroll always slept in my room; and I will never forget it while I live; 
it was on the fifteenth day of May, twenty years ago the fifteenth of nextMiy. 
The morning dawned bright and beautiful ; I arose early and dressed my little 
pet and walked into the garden, leading him by the hand ; we pulled numerooi 
flowers, but he fell in love with a pretty white lily and begged me to pluck it 
for him. I remonstrated with him, but he began to cry, and I brought him 
back to the house and went into the drawing room and got a picture book tod 
tried to amuse him, but I failed to do so, and it being very early I laid the book 
on the floor, reclined on the sofa and fell to sleep, and from that moment nefer 
have I put my eyes on the dear sweet boy." 

A dead silence ensued. Ula sobbed. 

" My dear child, it was nine o'clock when I awoke from the slumber tf 
peace to plunge into the bitter reality that little Carroll could not be found. 
Oh ! the weeping, the wailing, I cannot describe. O, Gk>d ! will I ever forget 
that morning ? I was frantic. I thought of the lily and flew to the garden, 
and sure enough there I found where he had mashed down the vines and 
bushes in his efibrts to get the coveted flower. 

** The servants had been gotten together and a thorough and fruitless search 
was made. A note came in the mean time — * a hellish ' note — ^in which was 
written these words, — * the cross hasfaUen^ signed J. L , and directed to your 
father." 

" The villain ! " ejaculated Ula, with bitter scorn. 

** The police were then notifled and a large reward offered for the apprehen* 
sion of Jack Lacy, or the recovery of the child. But lo ! neither were ever 
heard of again up to the time your father received the letter you read to-day, 
two years ago." 

** And did papa take no steps then to gain possession of the informaUon 
spoken of in that letter regarding the child? Oh! the treacherous villain | 
I can scarcely retain myself," she said. 

** Yes, dear, he did, and came very near losing his life as well as his pocket 
book." 

" How, dear aunt ?" 

Miss Marion now detailed the circumstances in which St. Clair Qlenn so 
heroically figured in rescuing Colonel Dumont at the north wing of the 
Museum of Arts in Central Park, New York city, with which our reader is 
already acquainted, and to which Ula listens with attention and glowing ad- 
miration of the^brave act of Glenn. 

'^ And yet papa has been trying to impede the succese of this noble young 
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man," observed Ula, with tears in her eyes, remembering also how she herself • 
had trampled on his proud feelings. 

'* He has done so, dear, but recently your papa seems very contrite, and I 
believe he feels kindly towards Mr. Glenn." 

The gentlemen's voices are now heard below, and the two ladies re-entered 
the drawing-room. So sad and strange has seemed all Ula has heard in the 
last half hour that she feels quite changed — quite somebody else— on en- 
countering her father again. She no longer wonders at the grey locks of hair 
hanging about her parent's forehead ; she no longer wonders at the wrinkle of 
age now decking his brow. All his past quietness and cold, uncouth manners 
are forgiven. She pities and deeply sympathizes with him, and begins to feel 
old and care-worn herself. 

Time passes on, and at the end of another week she receives an urgent in- 
vitation to visit her old friend Mrs. Bruister, the milliner. ** Come to tea, my 
dear ; Mr. Glaudice can drive you in town and out again the same evening. 
The moon shines brightly all night." Thus it ran on. When she mentioned 
this to her father, I do not think he much approved it, but he consented rather 
indifferently. 

And early in the afternoon a fiery steed was hitched to a single vehicle and 
the handsome couple started, in a rapid trot, for the metropolis. 

This little ruse was a concocted plan by Glaudice and Mrs. Bruister to get Ula 
away fh)m Qlenwood and have her all to himself for one afternoon. He had 
with much caution in the last two weeks paved his way, but various little 
impediments arose now and then, very often just as he found himself coming 
to the point ; but this day he would propose, and they being alone on the high 
road he felt sanguine of success. 

It is six miles from Glenwood to the city of New York proper, and while the 
carriage rattles away the gentleman and lady lean back and bask themselves, 
she contented, or at least not unhappy, and he superbly so, feeling now that 
he held the winning cards. 

Mr. Harry Glaudice was a man of the world, whose reputation was not 
generally known. He had come to the metropolis exactly where and under 
what auspices no one positively knew. He had marvelously succeeded under 
his assumed name in the eastern and southern sections of the city ; so well 
that at the expense of the total destruction of one family, he had gained an 
introduction in the West End to numerous high-toned families as Harry 
Glaudice. Next he fell in love with the beautiful and accomplished Ula Du- 
mont. Now he opened his eyes very wide and entered the contest to win. 
And much was in his favor. He knew women better than most men. He 
had studied them as many women study them, and few men. He even 
watched their countenances, and would smooth the rising bristles of those he 
wished to please, or did not wish to please. He had no strong convictions 
on any great topic which in many cases make men stubborn and disagreeable. 

A character of this kind is very susceptible either of good or evil influence, 
and his attachment for Ula Dumont was turning him the right way. 
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' Add to this, a good figure and a distinguished air, and you will have some 
superficial idea of a gentleman towards whom Ula Dumont found henelf 
drawn by circumstances^ and not altogether unwillingly, though not with tint 
Joy and thrill which marks a genuine passion. 

The evening at Mrs. Bruister's was pleasantly spent ; tea was served at eight 
o'clock with all the grandeur of pomp and fashion. The three sapped alone, 
and at about half-past the hour the groom came around with the fly, and Ula 
went to put on her things preparatory for the drive. During this interrsl, 
which was short, Claudice and the milliner had a few words of whispered 
conyersation, and the two embarked for home. Good night was exchanged a 
second time, and off went the gay steed, his instinct full of home. 

Now Claudice made up his mind that the time had come. The night wis 
without a mar ; a gentle wind sighed by ; the moon shone so brightly that 
birds sang by the roadside, forgetful it was night; the very night for romance. 
He began ; he wooed her with perfect moderation at first, as it was not his 
business to alarm her at starting. He proceeded gradually, and by the time 
they were a mile or so from the city limits he had every reason to hope thai 
she would accept him. 

Now and again the beauties of the night would throw her into raptnres and 
interrupt the more interesting topic on which he was bent. 

But he showed no impatience ; he answered all her remarks and qnestiooa 
with becoming gallantry. 

By-and-by he tamed the horse down to a walk, and began in dead earnest 

" How strange," she observed, that you should leave all of yonr relatives 
and property in the West and prefer to make your home in New York ?'* 

This was a foothold for him, and he grasped it. 

" I like it better. Eastern society is charming to me. Rich though I am, 
the owner of a large Western estate, my heart is here, and I would to God I 
was even richer — better — wiser." 

" How hard you are to please, Mr. Claudice ?" 

" Miss Dumont,— -Ula,— may I call you Ula?" 

** It strikes me very forcibly that you have done it." 

" But I had not the right." 

" Then of course you will never do it again." 

" I should be very unhappy if I thought that. Miss Dumont ; I think you 
know how dear you are to me, and have been ever since I first met you. I 
wish I had ten times more to ofier you than I have. But I am not poor; I 
have good means, of moderate standing, and all are yours with the most de- 
voted love man can offer woman." 

" I do not put one bit of stress on your means, Mr. Claudice," said she with 
a lofty smile. ** It is your amiable character that I esteem." 

" You forgive me, then, for loving you, for hoping that you will let me lead 
you to the altar of Hymen, to make you my adored wife?" 

It had come, and although she was expecting it, her face wa9 dyed with 
blushes. 
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" Mr. Claudice ," she faltered, " I esteem you and thank you for the honor 
you have done me ; but esteem is not love, and I — oh ! pray let me think what 
I am doing." She covered her face with her hands, and her bosom panted 
visibly. 

Claudice loved her sincerely, if such a sacred word can be applied to a 
sinister nature, and his own heart beat high at this moment. He gazed at her 
intently, and presently he saw something that puzzled him, and, as experienced 
as he was, a kind of doubt came upon him. 

A tear-drop gleamed in the bright moonlight when she raised her head, and 
he said to himself—" there is some other man"— and he sighed heavily. But 
even in this moment of true and strong feeling he was on his guard and held 
his peace. 

And it was his wisest course ; for, being left to herself, she began to reflect 
and grew ashamed of her tears. She felt that no good could come to any 
body of those wild and weak regrets, that made her weep. This she must 
cure herself of, and the cure was at hand. There was something grand in 
marriage, aud a gentleman could in time make a girl love him when once 
married. Perhaps she could learn to love Mr. Claudice, and he would cure 
her of the bitter regret of this trampled love. It would be the best thing for 
everybody — for Aw», for her, and infinitely so for Mr. Claudice. 

She dried her eyes and said in a low voice — *' have you mentioned this to 
papa?" ^ 

" No ; I waited to be authorized by you. May I speak to him ?" 

" No— no — ^not yet ; do give me a little time." 

" When I do speak to him, may I tell him ?" 

" Really I cannot tell you just now what to tell him ; but let us drive on, it 
is getting late," and she felt again like crying. 

Then if Claudice had not been an acute reader of human nature he would 
have lost his temper, and if he had, he would have lost the girl also, for she 
would have seized upon the first opportunity to quarrel. But, instead, he 
poured out his love to her and promised her a happy wedded life. He drew 
such a delightful picture of their «wedded life, and in a voice so winning, that 
she began to be consoled and dried her tears. 

" I do believe you love me," she murmured, " and I esteem you sincerely." 

" I do, adored girl,"^e said, " but tell me you will be mine." • 

At this instant a cow that was lying near the pike jumped up, and the horse 
took fright and started off with all the rapidity and fury of an unmanageable 
and half-frightened-to-death animal, and, having full sway, Mr. Claudice, in 
the joys of his wooing had let the reins fall loose on the dash-board. Away— 
away he sped, and by the time Claudice had regained his hold on the reins 
Ula had fainted from her fright, and he stood both upright and self-possessed 
and pulled with all his might. At last he lost his balance, and with the reins 
wrapped around his wrists, out he went head first, and for the time being he 
j^new no i^ore, but lay an unconscious heap on the ground. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 




[HEN St. Clair Qlenn saw this death- like beauty laying prone in the 
bottom of the baggy, and recognized the motionless form as tM 
of Ula Dumont, he uttered a cry of lo^e and alarm. ^Dead- 
deobdr—dead^^ he said mournfully, and for the moment he forgot all 
her heartlessness of their last meeting and only thought of this 
beauteous girl who lay in a lifeless swoon before him. All the terrors of loit 
love, the pain, the pity and anguish of a bleeding heart, swept swiftly o?er 
his soul. 

The knee-blanket hung to the step of the buggy. He seized it and vjpnui 
it on the ground near the side of the pike, and taking her into his manly amu 
bore her to the blanket, uttering little moans of fear and pity as he went 
Tearing off his coat he made a pillow for her head, and laid her on the pallet 
Ejieeling over her he kissed her hands and begged her to live. He darted to 
a spring near by and filled his hat with water, then back to her again. The 
tears rained out of his eves at sight of her helpless condition and fell upon 
her brow and hands, ana, filled with vitality and love, they soon electrified 
her. She opened her eyes and smiled faintly — ^but such a smile — and mar- 
muring two words she closed them again — " It '« you ! " 

Then he panted out—" yes, it is I, a friend. I won*t tell you how I love 
you any more. Only live ! Don't give way. You shall marry who you like. 
You shall never be thwarted nor worried, nor made love to again. But live- 
live ; don't rob the world of the only angel that is in it. Have mercy and 
live ; I ask nothing more. Oh ! how pale I I am frightened ! Cursed wat», 
have you no restorative power in you ?" He bathed her face again ; off to the 
spring again to get some more cool water, and back to her the next moment, 
imploring her, sighing over her, and saying ^he wildest, sweetest things, such 
as only those who love can say in moments when hearts are burstin^^. 

Her cheeks began to redden and a lovely sniile played over her face, whioh the 
queen of the night reveals to the view of St. Clair Qlenb. She is blushing. 

She hears him, and has closed her eyes at love's cries. Perhaps she was not 
unwilling to hear that divine music of the heart, she not being bound to re- 
monstrate — being insensible. 

But now she speaks faintly but clearly. " Don't be frightened," she says, 
<* I promise not to die ; but do not cry so." Then she turned her head away 
and put out her hand to him and began to weep herself. 

St. Clair, kneeling by her, clasped the hand she lent him in both of his and 
drew it to his beating heart. 

Ula's cheek's were rosy red, and she raised herself up to a sitting posture, 
and silence reigned for a while* 
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Glenn'a heart was too full to speak. He drew her nearer, but still knelt by 
her and clasped her hand to his heart. She felt it beat and turned her 
blushing brow away, but made ho resistance ; she was too weak, or affected 
to be. 

What a picture as they sat there in silent forgetfulness of the suffering man 
who lay prostrate, perhaps dead, or dying. But hark ! there are footsteps 
coming ; they are near, right beside them. 

*' Quite a tableau " cried a voice, and Harry Claudice stood over them and 
gazed in utter amazement on the picture before him. 

Ula snatched her hand away from St. Clair and raised herself with a vigor 
that contrasted with her late weakness. ** Oh ! it is Mr. Claudice,'* she cried, 
'* how wicked of me to forget him for a moment ? Thank Heaven you are 
alive ; where have you been ? " 

** I was thrown out in my efforts to stop the brute, and for a time I was 
knocked unconscious ; but thank God I am still alive." 

St. Clair turned green, and rose to his feet. 

Ula noticed him and replied to Claudice — ** Oh ! Mr. Claudice, this is too 
romantic; let us thank the Almighty who preserved us, and in the next place 
let us thank Mr. Glenn, but for him we should both by this time been dead.'* 

** No thanks are due me, Miss Dumont ; any man with common humanity 
would have done the same. But I do owe you an apology, sir," he said coldly. 
'* You were thrown out just as I checked the horse, and after tieing him se- 
curely to that telegraph pole I started straight to your assistance, but discov- 
ering Miss Dumont apparently dead in the buggy, I was alarmed and for- 
got all else." , 

*' 1 am willing to be left to die, so she is saved, thanking you Mr. Glenn." 

This was said with a mingled meaning of superiority, sarcasm and conde- 
scension, and Ula feared that St. Clair would be offended, and she interposed. 

** How brave of you, Mr. Glenn, to risk yoiir own life to save ours ; and I 
will never forget you for it." 

It all sounded cold to St. Clair, but he writhed under it and said nothing. 
Ula looked at him and observed his air, his mortification, and the jealousy 
in his dark, handsome face, and that irritated her, but she forebore to show 
either of the men how much it angered her. 

She was in a trying situation, and all her woman^s wits and tact were 
keenly on their guard, and while she did not utter a word of remonstrance, 
she addressed most of her remarks to Mr. Glenn, throwing a profound 
tone of respect and feeling into her voice, which had the desired effect to 
sooth Glenn and annoy Claudice, and make him wish to put an end to the 
scene. He said : — ** Come, my dear Ula, let us make another start for Glen- 
wood, it must be quite late, and they will be alarmed about us." 

Ula colored high, and bit her lip. 

St. Clair was green with anguish and Jealousy. 

'* He calls her Ula," he muttered to himself. 

^*Ar© yon quite recovered ? " said she demurely to Mr. ClaudicQ. 
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" Qaite, thanks to this joang fellow for saTing my neA^** he muanedcm- 
leflfily. 

** He calls me a fellow/* thought Glean, homing ap with wraih, bat he aid 
nothing. 

**I really feel hardly equal to fresh exertions just yet,** said UIa, "batyos 
can go and send Tom back for me with another horse.*' 

This pleased Qlenn and mortified Glandice cruelly in his tam. 

'*What? go and leave you here? surely you cannot be serioaa?*' hen- 
plied quickly. 

" You would leave her in the care of a gentleman, sir,** said Glenn, doggedly. 

But Ula came to the frt>nt again. " Oh ! I don't wish yoa to leave me, lb. 
Claudice, only you seemed in a hurry.*' 

St Clair was miserable again. 

Claudice began to allude delicately but tenderly to what had passed betwea 
them, and said he did not care to be punished by sparing her ont of his o^ 
until he had her safe at Glenwood. 

The words and tone were those of a lover, and poor Glenn was In agony. 
Then Ula laughed it off the best way she could, adding that ** we shoaM M 
be in another world but for Mr. Glenn.** 

^ You are cruel to me, Ula,*' said Claudice ; '* when you fidnted away from 
despair I exerted my every effort to save us both, and yon now pnnish me for 
my failure." 

" Yes, I was ungenerous," she replied, "forgive me." This she added imthff 
coldly and not with a very penitent air. 

** You are both safe now," remarked St. Clair bluntly, " and I think the 
time and place and the circumstances suggest a topic more busmess-like. Ii 
the first place you cannot drive that horse ; I will stable him ontil momisg, 
and you can take mine ; he is gentle and steady." 

How very kind and thoughtfiil," said Ula, warmly. 

Oh ! then," said Claudice, who felt that he must say somethini^, <* yoa wiD 
do this very kind act, sir, and add to the obligations under which yoa haie 
already placed us." 

**Iwill; but say nothing about obligations," he replied roughly, and he 
left them. Crossing the pike he led the horse away, and in half an hoar he 
had his own fine black steed hitched in the shafts of the buggy. 

All this Glenn had done in profound silence, but with the air of carelesii 
unconscious superiority. Ula stood and looked on with amazement aad 
dreamy complacency. When she had taken in the whole scene with glowing 
admiration, and thought of the strange story her aunt had told her, her eyei 
were absorbed by this one figure, a model of manly strength and aViil lyid 
grace. How lightly he stepped. How easily he seemed to do. everything. 
How powerful and manly he seemed now, compared to when he shone in the 
drawing-room as an artist. His fingers as light as a woman's ; his mimiMg 
as cultivated as that of a duke. At a glance, Ula saw that his every moYS 
was perfection ; in drawing, the hand of a countess ; in working, a workman*! 
arm. 
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She gazed with secret wonder and admiration, and the comp^son was to 
the disadvantage of Glaudice, who, like herself, stood idly by and looked on« 
And the other seemed all power and ambition — and women adore power. 

'* Now,*' he said, turning to them, " you will find him very gentle; you can 
send him back to-morrow ; I shall not need him, as I do not have to go to 
town." 

"A beautiful animal ! '' said Glaudice, admiringly, stepping to his head and 
patting his neck. 

Ula took this advantage to thank St. Clair secretly and earnestly. 

'* Mr. Glenn,*' she said, and she seemed violently agitated, ** I cannot leave 
you so. Give me your hand.** 

He gave it her and began to tremble himself. 

** You have saved my life.** She took his hand, and holding it gently in 
both hers. ** Oh ! think of something I can do for you to show my gratitude — 
my esteem ; — pray make some suggestion.** 

** There is but one thing you can do for me, Miss Dumont, and that is re- 
turn my love. Give me one word that I may live not in misery and doubt. 
In two years I will be a rich man, and you can make me a happy one now 
with the utterance of one little word.** 

** Oh ! not that. I do not mean that. Oh — oh, what shall I do ? *' 

** That or nothing,** he said bitterly, and before she could reply Mr. Glaudice 
had come to assist her in the carriage, and with a flying good-night the vehicle 
rolled away. 

Next morning, when Glaudice came down stairs he found that Ula had 
arisen early and breakfasted and gone out. 

** You had quite an adventure last night, Mr. Glaudice,** observed Miss 
Marion, as she poured out his tea. ^ 

*' Quite, indeed, madam,** he answered, but his mind did not seem to be on 
what he was saying. 

After he finished his scant breakfast he got up and drew forth his watch and 
marked the time, and asked Miss Marion what direction Miss Dumont had 
gone for her stroll. 

" Towards the yacht shore, I think, Mr. Glaudice. She complained of not 
feeling well, and observed that a walk by the river always did her good.'* 

** Then of course she has gone th^re.^^ Taking up his hat and cane he 
walked out of the house with an air of one who felt unsettled in mind, which 
was indeed true, for his shaking up of last night had somewhat upset him 
physically, but nothing to compare with that which had followed in upsetting 
his mind. The picture he saw immediately on recovering consciousness was 
indelibly impressed on his memory. He had tried to recommence the thread 
of his interesting topic which the beginning of the catastrophe had ended 
while on their way home, but the girl seemed in deep thought, and once or 
twice he had caught her shedding tears. This annoyed and puzzled Glaudice, 
and almost caused him to lose his temper. He had his suspicions that Ula 
cared for Glenn, a thing farthest from his mind until this last coincidence, 
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and he secretly wished to God the horse had brained Glenn instead of fitllio|f oa 
his haunches in obedience to his superior power of body and mind. 

Before he got half cross the lawn he beheld the object of his search end- 
ing the house by the very door through which a few seconds Hgo he had made 
his exit. He turned immediately on his heels and went back. 

**Ah 1 '' he said on entering the drawing-room, " I was just going in quest 
of you.** 

"Were you?** she answered, indifferently. 

Claudice now renewed his courtship. He was very tender, and spoke with 
much feeling of the perils they had undergone together as an additional tie, and 
pressed his suit with ardor. But he found a marked change in Ula since last 
night, on their way home, before the horse took fright. He felt unbounded 
joy, although nothing had been settled. He had felt sanguine of success, but 
now she was passive and even cool and uncomplying, and he found it a diffi- 
cult task to amuse her at all. 

Finally she said very seriously,-—" the fact is, I am thinking of our great 
and marvelous escape from death, and feel more like praying than flirting.** 

"Indeed, so am I,'* said Claudice, ingeniously, " but what I offer is equally 
sacred, and just as appropriate to speak as the other to think. I offer you a 
life-long affection.** 

" Oh ! I do not dispute that.** 

" Only last night, beloved Ula, you did me the honor to listen to me ; yon 
even intimated that I might speak to your father.** 

•* Oh— no— no ; you misunderstood me ; I only asked if you had spoken to 
him.** * 

" I forebear to contradict you ; I will trust to your own candor ; please tell 
me, have I been so unfortunate as to offend you ? ** 

" No.** 

" Have I lost your respect ? ** 

" Oh— no.** 

" Have I forfeited your good opinion ? ** 

"Assuredly no, Mr. Claudice,** (a little pettishly.) 

" Then how is it that I love you better, if possible, than on yesterday, and 
you seem not to like me so well ? ** 

" One is not always in the same humor.** 

" Then you do not like me to-day ? ** 

" Oh, yes I do, and I shall always like you if you don't tease me by urging 
me too much. I do not think it fair to hurry me so ; I am only a girl, and 
girls make such mistakes sometimes.** 

'* That is true ; they marry on too short an accquaintance ; and admitting 
that ours has been but comparatively short, in that space have I once given 
you reason to think that you had a rival |n my admiration ? ** 

" I have never watched you to see ; but during this short acquaintance you 
have certainly honored me with your attention, and I do believe you love me 
more than I deserve. Please do not be angry or mortified ; there is no occa- 
sion ; I am resolved not to marry until I am a few years older.** 
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" I will wait your pleasure. All I ask you at present is to relieve me of my 
fears by becoming engaged to me.'* 

'^ Ah ! but long engagements I detest.*' 
Long engagements ! What do you mean by a few years older ?'* 
Say two. I am only eighteen my next birth-day.** 

" You will then be twenty," and he shuddered. 

** Yes, just twenty ; but what is the matter ? ** 

" Oh ! nothing ; a mere trifle ; a man does not get thrown head first out of a 
flying vehicle for nothing." 

" That is true." 

'* Never mind that, so I am not punished in my heart as well. This res- 
olution not to marry for two years, is it your own idea, or that of somebody 
else since the early part of last night ? " 

** Please give me credit for it," said Ula, turning very red, '* it is the only 
sensible one I have had for a long time.'* 

• Claudice turned pale as death, as he sat now and read the killing doubt in 
her tone, and Ula made some excuse and quit the room. 

Qoing to her own bed chamber she cast her eyes out of the window and 
she encounters Tom coming up from the stable mounted on St. Glair Glenn's 
beautiful black horse. She throws open the blinds, hoisted the window and 
waved her handkerchief for him to come imder the window. He obeys. 
'* Wait about ten minutes for me, Tom ; I have something for you." 

She then sat down to her writing desk and began to write, and before 
she was half through, tears and sobs and sighs broke in upon her in so 
great a storm that many times she was compelled to stop in the middle of 
a sentence and calm herself. It was piteous to see the struggles of this 
lovely girl, and the patient fortitude that could sigh and moan and weep, 
yet go on doing the brave act which went near to break her heart. 

At last when it was finished she directed it, then sat for a f\ill minute, 
cold as marble, by the window, in miserable meditation. But no matter, 
what she had* just done was what she thought best, poor girl, and with a su- 
perhuman efibrt she thrust the letter into her heaving bosom and descended 
to execute the commission of her nature's dictation. Tom was waiting on 
the lawn, but as she passed through the hall she glanced through the open 
door into the drawing room, and O God ! what misery, what agony in the 
face of the man whom she had just left; his elbow on the mantel ; his 
cheek in his palm, leaning heavily, motionless ; the very picture of despair. 
She hesitated, but he moved not. She passed on and delivered the missive 
to Tom, and charging him to commit it to the hand of the owner of that 
horse she burst into tears and fled to her room, and, throwing herself on her 
bed, sobbed the moaning sobs of a bleeding heart. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Immediately after tea on the same day on which Ula had written 
the letter to Glenn and sent it by Tom, a carriage droye up in rapid 
haste, and after circling around stopped immediately in front (tf the 
door. 
Olaudice had not seen Ula until now since he saw her depositet 
letter in the bands of Tom, and an almost killing spasm of pain had shot 
tbrough his heart as it occurred to him that that was a note to St. Glair 
Qlenn. Tbis wa% a bitter thought ; but after the first flash of pain and i 
firm conviction regarding his former suspicions that Miss Dumont cared 
more for this young man, his sinister nature took a new turn — a defiant 
and determined turn— and thus nerred up, Ula was surprised on entering the 
dining room, sad and sympathetic, almost dreading again to meilet and see 
tbe misery which she felt, and which she herself had wrought. But lo! 
when on entering the dining room to participate in tbe evening tea she 
found Mr. Claudice in gay conversation, laughing and joking merrily witii 
Colonel Dumont and Miss Marion. He even jokingly waved Ula to the 
seat beside him, and declared in the most playful manner tbat he had saved it 
for her. 

She took the prepared seat, responding evasively to his joking remarks and 
gay laughter. But some how or other that laugh — that forced gaiety- 
jarred upon her ear unpleasantly. She could distinctly note the unnatural 
tone of the voice, and the original ring in tbe laugh was wanting, yea, 
badly wanting, and instead of pleasing or deceiving the girl, as was his in- 
tent, it made her shudder. 

In this mingled feeling of misunderstanding and utter inability to fathom 
what seemed on the part of Claudice insignificance and contempt Ibr thft 
slight she bad extended bim, Ula dragged tbrough the evening meal under 
prevailing difllculties, saying yes and rw quite correctly to everything, but 
nothing more. 

When tbe meal terminated she took tbe proffered arm of Claudice and 
was led to the drawing room, feeling anything but comfortable, taking at 
a glance tbe force of this mirth on tbe part of her companion as being as 
event not by any means fiattering to bis cbaracter. 

Sbe was not blind to tbe fact tbat be bad seen her deliver the note to 
Tom, and that note contained everything favoring Claudice, but detrimen- 
tal not only to her own heart, but a bitter parig to the generous heart to 
which it was dedicated. He .was not aware of this; that Ula well knew; 
but she knew this, tbat the audacity of his gaiety now, after what had passed 
between them tbis morning, signified a heart of steel— a heart unworthy the 
attention sbe had intended to bestow upon it. 
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*^ I forgive you, darling, your pettishness this morning, and half blame my- 
self that I should have been so unreasonable as to urge you. I will wait your 
pleasure ; yes, it will be a pleasure for me thus to make amends,'' he said, in 
his most winning voice, when they had taken their seats in the drawing room. 

" I have not asked your forgiveness, Mr, Claudice ; no apology was due you 
for what you term my pettishness of this morning. I left you miserable and 
found you gay, which, according to my reading of humanity, is contrary to 
nature ; for the misery your face expressed, (and for which I felt the deepest 
sorrow,) cannot be blotted out in a single day," she replied slow and deliber- 
ately. 

He writhed and bit his lips, but suppressed discreetly his rising anger. 

" Then, forgive me, will you not ? As for my gaiety, please be assured that 
you entirely misunderstand. To save myself— to spare youjthe unpleasant- 
ness of bearing through life the horrors entailed by causing a suicide, I there- 
fore strained my nervous system and tried to be gay, but not insignificant, I 
implore you to believe." 

" Suicide I Oh, Mr. Claudice." 

" Yes, dear Ula ; to lose you would be to lose all. I have riches, I have 
youth, I have health, but that which I have not got I must have or die," and 
he covered his face as though weeping. Ula was moved. She was bewildered. 

** Oh ! do not, I conjure— I beg of you— do not weep. I— I am so bewilder- 
ed ! What will become of me ? What must I say ?" 

** Say 1 beloved girl, would you hesitate under such circumstances on such 
an occasion ? Here are but two little words ! — one means my miserable deathy 
the other my eternal happiness. Oh 1 star of my existence, behold before you 
this bleeding heart." 

** Could I bring myself to believe in you as a woman should in the man 
whose future happiness or misery means her*s also, I would not for a moment 
hesitate, but I do ; and your actions of to-day is the cause," said Ula, return- 
ing again to her former convictions. 

" My actions'of to-day, dear Ula ? Have I not sufficiently explained those 
actions? Have I not shown you how deeply — how dearly I love you ? Have 
1 not told you a rejection of this great love means my death ? and now you 
tell me you cannot believe in me. My God ! sweet woman, what would you 
have me do ?" 

** I would have you cease this persistence, and give me time." 

" This was not the case last night, Ula, before the occurrence of that un- 
pleasant catastrophe ; therefore, I am led to believe that it was something 
which occurred theUf not since thsnj that has caused you thus to change," he 
said irritably. 

** Not so ; on the contrary, since our little unpleasantness this morning. 
With me, that very mishap had acted in your favor ; but on entering the 
dining-room this evening with my heart filled with warm sympathy for you 
I was met with a careless, cold gaiety on your part which froze my heart 
within me and set me to thinking, and I continued to think until I confess 
many flashes of misgivings regarding your true love for me entered my mind." 
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" Ula, this is, indeed, hard ; and since my explanation has fuled to convince 
you the cause of my actions, I know not what to say, but ere long you will 
know with what strength I loved you, and how my heart bled to death for a 
return of that love it had given. Therefore, it is useless to prolong a subject 
so painful to you, the termination of which is my death warrant. To-morrow 
I die,'' and the hypocrite let his head fall tragically on his folded arms, which 
he had placed on the back of a chair before him. 

Ula had listened merely to this sad appeal, but when those last words 
escaped his lips and his handsome head bowed upon his folded arms, she was 
positively alarmed and walked gently to him, and laying her hand on his 
shoulder, she called to him plaintively to rouse himself, and begged him with 
warm interest not to think of an act which was so rash. 

But he still affected to sob and moan. 

*' I do believe in you, Mr. Claudice ; you may hope," she said, vehemently, 
hardly conscious at the time what her words implied. 

He sprang up like magic, and rushing forward attempted to embrace her, 
but she backed off and waved him aside with the proud and dignified air of 
a duchess. 

" In uttering words of consolation, Mr. Claudice, I do not think I authorized 
you to take such a liberty. Be seated, please." 

He hung his head like a subdued child, then he resumed his seat and seemed 
all of a sudden to brighten up, and said — 

" The little hope you offer me, dear Ula, be assured is duly appreciated 
You have stepped between me and a miserable grave, in thus reassuring me. 
I will not provoke you further by a continuation of this subject just now, but 
will live on it — feed on it — until some day when this great hope Is realized ; 
then you will know how much I loved you ; you will also realize what a grand 
boon you deserve for your own future as well, for a life-long paradise is in 
store for you if you remain true to that promise." 

A carriage stops at the door, and the valet enters with a note for Mr. 
Claudice. It was sealed. I say note, because of its length ; sealed, because of 
its profound privacy. 

He opens it, and its contents cause him to start visibly, which were as 
follows : 

Mr. Claudice, — Hasten at once to Chris' /wn,— Milton has escaped and ex- 
posure threatens us. Norman Flinn. 

He arose at once, but the discretion of being at this moment calm and com- 
posed was not forgotten by the man of experience, and he simply told the 
valet to tell the man to wait a few minutes and he would be ready. 

" I must leave you for a time, Ula," he said, " here is a letter which has been 
lying at my lodgings since morning — a letter of infinite importance — which 
alludea to business, the attention to which I cannot put off, so I must go to- 
night." 

** I will ring for Tom and let him hitch up for you right away." 

" Not necessary j—thanks,— my man is on the lawn with my carriage, bo I 
will wish you good-night ; expect me at any time ; never feel surprised at 
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fteeing me nor disappointed if I do not come so soon. This business must 
have attention." 

Ula bade him good-night at the door, and without experiencing an unparal- 
leled sense of relief, for her mind was made up that she could not love him, 
and ere she could even respect him as she had he would have to display some 
trait in his character she had not yet seen, or at least to cover the abominable 
insignificance which had so puzzled her understanding; and again, these 
threats of his to take his own life, which had so fHghtened her at first, dis- 
gusted her now that she had time to think. She was quite ashamed of her- 
self now that the scene had closed, and she had gotten the worst end of the 
bargain, inasmuch as her weak and sympathizing nature had placed her to 
some extent at this man^s mercy did he see fit to act stubbornly and endeavor 
to hold her to her promises made impulsively. Then came the recollection 
of her letter to St. Clair Glenn, and oh ! how she trembled in every limb at 
the thought. 

Claudice drove within two squares of the Chris* Inn, dismounted and di- 
rected his coachman to return to his lodgings, stable the horse and leave the 
night latch so he could get into his room without alarming the other inmates. 
Thus deliberating, Claudice directed his steps towards the Chris* Inn ; arriving, 
he signalled and was admitted, and, advancing to the bar, leaned over and 
whispered something in the ear of the man who was in attendance ; then 
turning around he saluted those standing and sitting about with an air of 
superiority, and ordered drinks for the crowd. 

This was applauded by the wildest apd gruffest demonstrations of joy and 
enthusiasm, and wild riot run for a while as they gulped down the ale, beer, 
etc., drinking the health of the villain of fashion. 

There was at the time of which I write numerous public houses on Dover 
street in the neighborhood then and now known as the Five Paints^ and among 
the boozing-dens none was of a viler description than Chris* Inn. 

Let the reader picture to himself a small room filled with rude tables and 
chairs and ruder forms, then an inner-chamber of smaller dimensions still with 
the communicating door open to afford uninterrupted egress and ingress, the 
walls of each stained with innumerable spots of grease and the ceilings dark- 
ened with the smoke of tobacco, and about two dozen boys and men enjoy- 
ing themselves in various ways by the light of two or three miserable lamps. 
The atmosphere of the den was rendered almost intolerable with the odor 
of strong onions and smell of tobacco. Every indication signified that the 
place was a noted academy for the training of thieves, and the whole neigh- 
borhood a seminary whence the ranks of vice, demoralization and crime re- 
cruited themselves from day to day — a hideous school of infamy where the 
preceptors were the wretched children's own parents ; and yet hundreds of 
towers and steeples stood within sight pointing up to Heaven, and indicated 
the houses of God and the temples of worship. On the other hand the tombs 
of New York, which were so ominously handy, aided though it was by good 
government and a strong police force, were by these miserable wretches 
ignored and laughed at and in many instances defied. Who can wonder ? 
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There are people who will live down every age' capable only of crime, lod 
look back upon their confinement behind the prison walls with a smile, tod 
relate it to their offspring as quite a brilliant event in life. 

But let us return to the thread of our narrative. It will be remembered, 
when Claudice first entered he whispered to the bar tender ; hence, after the 
drinks were served, the two men left the bar room — the latter taking a candk, 
proceeded to ascend a narrow stairway, and on reaching ibe first floor thej 
turned and began to descend another equally as narrow and ladder-like ; tbea 
they came to a kind of loft. Claudice now took the candle, and the other 
proceeded to move a lot of straw and raised a trap door, and they both de- 
scended another short flight of steps and entered an apartment very much to 
the contrast of the one they had left. It was rather neat in appearance, tlie 
walls were papered, the one window was covered with a thick curtain and 
the floor was carpeted. At a small table two men were seated, and a Uttk 
way off was seated a neat looking woman. 

"Ah ! you have come, have you ? " said one of the men. 

"Yes, and I am alarmed. What means this carelessness?" asked Claudice, 
in a sharp tone. 

" I do not think there is much cause for alarm, unless the old fellow wu 
playing it on us; why he is so off in the head he does not know his own 
name." 

" But he is loose, is he not ? '* 

" Yes ; but Mike, we got the hang of him." 

" Indeed ! then there is a possibility of his recapture? " 

" Yes, we will cage him again for gelt enough," said Chris. 

" You abominable villain, I believe you are trying to bleed me ; I don't be- 
lieve he is out," said Claudice, wrathfuUy. 

'*0h! well then, if you don't want him caged that's another thing; we 
don't mind, you see." 

" You do not mind, but you would suffer me to be ruined after having 
sucked my blood, you base devils. Tell me, is Milton at liberty ? " 

" He is, and as I tell you, he can't tell his own name. But to make the hove 
more lively, what will you give for his recapture ? " 

" Well, to get rid of the risk of exposure, I will give five hundred dollars," 
said Claudice, " and as soon as you have got him safe, let me know at once, 
you hear, and the money shall be paid when I have seen him," he added. 

" Good 1 now you are talking ; we will begin to-night ; Mike is in the bar, 
ain't he, Charley?" This was addressed to the man who accompanied Clau- 
dice in that department with the light. 

•* Yes, Mike is there ; shall I send him in ? " 

" No, we will go to the bar now ; business is over, ain't it, Mr. Claudice ? " 

" Yes, and off with you, and let me hear from you as soon as Milton is safe ; 
you hear ? " 

And they all returned to the bar, drinks were had around, and Robson 
Chris and Mike, the big Irish ruffian, quit the place togethtr. Harry Claudice 
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thought as he was in the neighborhood he would pay Mrs. Linden a visit, so 
he went direct to her residence on Front street and pulled the door bell. 

*'Ah ! Mr. Waters, I was just thinking of you ; I hope you are well, sir ; come 
in." 

** Quite well physically, thanks, Mrs. Linden, but my mind is much stirred 
up I can assure you. How is Rose getting on ? '* 

*^ She is a little nervous — a little shakey, you see. She has been t^ sir, t22.'' 

"Ah, indeed I any worse since I was here ? " 

" Yes, much worse ; I thought at one time it was all over with her, but aside 
from nervousness she is doing as well as could be expected," and bending her 
old head near her companion in guilt, she said in a low, devilish whisper — *' I 
think she knows." 

" What ? blames me with its destruction ? Why what are you paid for ? 
By Heavens I think I am in a streak of misfortune." 

"Tot — tot, don't alarm yourself, she only judges from its disappearance on 
the same night that you were last here, and you see I have to.be very particu- 
lar like, and very gentle like; but let her get strong again, then I'll be looking 
after her. You trust to me. Did you bring anything along with you ? I am 
a little strapped like." 

" That is all you confounded fiends think about — money — money — money ; 
there, take that," and he thrust her a fifty dollar bill. 

" Ah ! thank — thank you, Mr. Waters, you are a dear good one, now tell me 
how you are progressing with the rich girl." 

" I don'i know," he replied, bitterly, " don't be so d — d inquisitive. Didn't 
you know Milton had escaped ?" 

" Ah ! me, yes ; but that is nothing, the boys will haul him to again." 

".What's that?" exclaimed the old hag, springing from her seat, and at the 
same moment the door flew open and in rushed a man. 

Now it is a curious fact and looks like animal magnetism or instinct. The 
mind may be gone, the eye-sight impaired, but there is a certain amount of 
affinity which if taxed will draw together beloved ones, so now we have an 
instance, the door flies open, the inmates start bolt upright, and they find 
themselves face to face with one Bobert MiUon, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

)LL the mighty power belonging ordinarily to that well-proportioned 
and elegantly-made man for a few minutes forsook him, and he stood 
pale and trembling beside the old hag, writhing in shame before the 
man whose life he had wrecked forever. 
The madman's eyes shot fire at sight of him, and with superhuman 
strength he rushed forward with a terrible oath and seized Claudice with all 
the fury and power of a mad lion and threw him to the floor, and, but for the 
interference of the old hag, it is hard to tell what the consequences wonM 
have been. But that old crone seized an iron poker that was sitting in the 
chimney-comer and began to defend her partner in villainy. Claudice had 
been so completely stunned when thrown to the floor that the infuriated mad- 
man had seized him by the throat and was choking the very life out of him, 
and the heavy strokes of the poker in the woman's hand came just in time to 
cause Milton to desist and turn his attention to her. Leaving Claudice lying 
helpless on the floor he made quick work of the crone by overpowering and 
disarming her, at the same instant felling her to the floor with her ovirn weapon, 
with the blood oozing from an ugly wound on the left side of her skull. 

Now came the unfortunate turn. Claudice recovering himself, came to the 
rescue at the time which saved her life, for the infuriated man had raised his 
weapon to strike the blow of death. His arm was caught from behind and 
the strong arms of the young villain hugged him tight around the waist, 
rendering him completely powerless ; but frothing at the mouth like a wild 
boar he burst out in the broken language of a madman and demanded his 
daughter, and so unconsciously strong did he prove to be that he tusseled with 
the young villain until the door was reached, and finding himself at the door 
and no trace of his daughter on the inside he gave a desperate plunge and 
landed in the street. Claudice, though alarmed, was afraid to give chase. 
Closing the door he made up his mind to trust to Providence and remain with 
the wounded woman for a few moments, then return to Chris* Inn, give the 
alarm, and set out in search of the lunatic: 

On landing in the street, Mllton^s first impulse was to break in the door and 
make another efibrt, but relaxation came on now and took the place of wild 
excitement, and the weakness of his mind began to play an important part, 
and he strode ofi" aimlessly and was soon lost in the maze of little streets. 



About ten o*clock on the morning following St. Clair Glenn*s adventure on 
the northern pike of the city of New York, which has been detailed in the last 
few chapters, he was sitting with his mother relating to her what had hap- 
pened on the high road the night before, now and then musing sadly oyer the 
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last and paroling words of Ula D^imont, when he was interrupted by a horse- 
man stopping and dismounting before the door. He soon saw that it was Tom, 
who had come to bring back his horse and take his master's home. 

" Dar is a letter de misses told me for to give you," said Tom, handing him 
the missive. 

St. Clair trembled as he broke the seal, wavering now between fear and hope, 
but he opened and read these lines : 

My Dea/r Mr. OlenUy — I know not whether it is my duty thus to write to you, 
nor whether it is delicate of me to say what I am about to say, but you have 
nobly saved me from an untimely death, and I want to do all I can to atone 
for the pain I have given you who has been all kindness to me. Oh ! I am so 
afraid you will never know happiness if you waste your invaluable life long- 
ing after what is impossible. There is an impassable barrier between you and 
me. But for that we might both be happy. Oh ! how I pity you, and beg 
your sympathy, for I am unha/ppy^ oh ! so uriMppy. Now condescend to take 
my advice, for I have questioned aunt Marion, and she tells me that the beau- 
tiful dark-eyed girl with whom I saw you some time ago in Central Park is in 
every way worthy of you. Could you teach yourself to love her, I am sure 
she would make you very happy, if she could but hear those words from 
your lips which every woman requires to hear before she surrenders her aflfec- 
tions. Pray do not be angry with me ; do not think it cost me little to give 
this strange but honest advice to one whom / admire so, but I feel it would be 
but selfish of me to cling to that which sooner or later I must resign. Once 
more forgive me. Do not think me blind or heartless, but say that I am a 
poor miserable girl trying hard to be good and wise, and not selfish. Now 
one line from you to say that you will consider my advice and never hate your 
grateful and unhappy friend, Ula Dumont. 

He raised his head moodily to Tom after having finished reading the letter 
and told him to wait awhile, that the letter required an answer. 

" She loves me !" he said exultantly, though with that moanful effort which 
bespoke the agony of an unhappy heart. *' But oh ! she advises me to love 
and marry another." 

He went to his room with the feeling one experieuces who loves and in 
turn is beloved, but all for naught, — no hope — no hope, — not that there was 
not a certain amount of consolation and fascination in all this, yet in the end 
how bitter, that two loving hearts which beat in unison was doomed to wither 
and die apart. He took his seat at his writing table and penned these lines : 

Miss Ula Dumont, — The letter handed me by your valet, though not without 
the poor consolation that I am not altogether indifierent to you, contains that 
which is hard to be borne by one whose love is all your own. Ah ! Miss Du- 
mont, your advice so unselfishly given needs no consideration. No heart 
dwells in this bosom to give, — it is gone with a love that knows no bounds ; 
no castles of romance have I wildly built on desert air, nor has my soul been 
steeped in bliss. Gone are no visions ; vanished are no sweet dreams. All 
has been a plain sameness. I have loved, and love yet. The unbridgeable 
barrier which now stands between us has stood always as now from that 
moment when my heart first knew the meaning of that sacred word hve. As 
for my hating or despising you, lovely woman, I could not. 

Your unhappy, St. Claib Glenn. 

Next morning St. Clair Glenn drove to New York and went to his place of 
business, feeling like a man doomed to that sad fate,— 2tt)e on^y—^low on^ and 
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marry never. No agonizing pang held his heart still ; no misery qf lost Itre- 
no fears of failing love or anxieties of chance defeat by a rival in his absenoe; 
his was a consoling case, inasmuch as love existed yet hopeless on both Bidet 

All the bright and beautiful visions of fortune were now philosophicallj 
viewed — no lack of forward going — but his energy was materially impaired; 
the firm, which was flourishing, and to which his services were indispensable, 
doted on him, and his pecuniary ftiture was eminently bright. 

About seven o^clock on that same day, (I do not mean the day on which he 
wrote the note to Miss Dumont), the day following, when he had worked at 
his designing bench from early morning till closing hour, for although hk 
name decked the outer wall of the establishment as a partner he still worked 
off and on at his bench and giving at all times his valuable instructions to the 
many apprentices in the designing and carving rooms. Now I say it wu 
about seven o'clock in the evening, and having washed his face and hands he 
appeared in the main office to change his clothes preparatory for returning 
home. 

" You are late getting out to-night, Mr. Glenn /" said his friend Willis. 

" Yes, sir, there is nothing of importance at home to call me earlier," he re- 
plied. 

** You are at liberty, sir, to go to suit your own convenience, having that 
confidence in you which prompts me to know that you would not leave were 
you needed, and as my partner any day is yours you see fit to take." 

"Your confidence is duly appreciated, I assure you, Mr. Willis, knowing as 
I do that as yet I am only your partner in name." 

** My dear sir, since your investment here your income is so increased I hope 
ere long your realization will scarce be less than mine." 

" I sincerely thank you, Mr. Willis, for your good wishes, and will ever re- 
member your great kindness in thus installing me in the path of fortune; but, 
sir, there is a subject upon which I have long since thought to speak, but have 
put it ofi* from time to time." 

" Speak, sir ; talk to me as you would to a brother ; let no restraint prevent 
you giving vent to your thoughts to your partner." 

" It is regarding the insurance of this establishment against fire. You will 
remember, I spoke of this to you in an idle way some time back." 

"I do well remember, Mr. Glenn, and it is true the expenses would not be 
very great, yet I have my prejudices about insurance against fire, inasmuch 
as so many buildings take fire and are destroyed immediately after entering 
the insurance company. Then comes the unkind opinion of the public, 
followed by a law suit for the insurance. A^nd really, if you will reflect, 
I think the truth of my words will strike you very forcibly. I am not an old 
man, but older than yourself and more experienced, and I have seen any 
number of such cases in my time." 

" I cannot but admit the soundness of your argument, nevertheless, should 
this place be destroyed by fire uninsured, I would be left penniless, or nearly 
so, Mr. Willis. All I have, sir, is invepted here, yfitfi the exception of my 
little home." 
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" Now let TLB settle this matter by a little variation. I am your senior by at 
least fifteen years, say. Well, I will insure my life for your benefit and yoo 
do the same for me; that, at any rate, is not an unfair offer, taking our 
ages in consideration. What do you say?" 

" For what sum, Mr. Willis ? " 

** Then you agree. Wellj say fifteen or twenty thousand dollars. Will that 
suit you?" 

" I am afraid Fd never be able to keep my policies paid up." 

"Leave all that to me. I am an old bachelor and your friend. Will 
fifteen thousand suit you?" 

•* Thanking you very much for this demonstration of good friendship, 
Mr. Willis, I will agree, but it is hardly fair in your case, I being the younger 
by several years." 

** That's my lookout. Now that you have consented, the matter shall be 
settled next week, and if it should ever happen that you could not meet 
the policies, why I will keep them paid up, for if your apprehensions be veri- 
fied and this place be destroyed by fire I would still be well off." 

" By the way, dear Glenn," said Willis, suddenly digressing as though some 
new idea had just entered his mind, ** there was a letter left here by Hartly's 
man to be delivered to you at once, and my interest in the late topic quite 
made me lose sight of its propable importance." 

" How long since, Mr. Willis ? " 

" Just before you came down stairs, scarce half-hour ago," he replied, hand- 
ing Glenn the letter. 

Glenn read it with wide open eyes and fairly trembled with excitement, so 
great was his astonishment and anxiety. It run thus : 

Friend 8t. Clair, — Come to my father's house as soon as you read this. The 
workmen at my father's brick-kiln on the northern suberbs have found a 
strange man who seems to be suffering from temporary insanity. He has 
frequently asked for you, and talks wildly about one Lawrence Waters, and 
says his name is Mills or Milton. Call, and I will accompany you hither. 

Your friend, Roland Hartly. 

" What's the matter, Glenn, you seem agitated ?" asked his companion, in a 
tone of curiosity and excitement. 

•* My dear sir, pardon me, I have not time to tell you all this letter involves. 
Quiet your curiosity until to-morrow and you shall know all. But now I 
must be off. Good evening, Mr. Willis," and he left the office and ran rather 
than walked until he found himself at Mr. Hartly's door pulling nervously at 
the bell knob. 

A servant opened the door and told him Master Roland was at home. 

'* I wish to see him at once ; hurry up ; tell him who I am " said St. Clair, 
all the animation, vitality and courageous vim which circumstances had crushed 
away lately now mounting to their original standard in his ambitious nature. 

In the shortest time the two friends were seated in a vehicle behin d rapid 
trotter flying towards the brick-kiln in question, the restless Glenn leaning 
forward indicating a wish that the speed was a mile a minute instead of 
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fiye or six milee an hour, relating as he went the strange coinddflooe wUd 
the letter he had received involyed. 

However, they soon were enabled to drive at a more rapid pace, hsTiig 
made their escape from the city limits, where the code of the inoorpontid 
town restrained to spare the horse. Now over ruts, up hilla and down liilb 
flew the spirited animal, and yet Glenn had on him such a fever that the car- 
riage seemed standing still, and he continued to urge Roland to spare not tiie 
whip, as if he was alarmed by an omen or presentiment that some viUain 
would gain the ground and rob him of the pleasure of seeing the man of wbon 
he knew so much yet had never beheld. 

On and on they went. Presently the lights from the burning kilns came n 
sight. Both men now grew silent, — Hartly filled with strange thoughts cob- 
ceming Glenn's narrative, and Glenn with the burning anxiety and fevenak 
longing to arrive on the spot. They had to turn a little to the right m 
their rapid pace to make room for an approaching closed carriage driving it 
almost an equal si)eed. The moon was shining, and the fly Glenn and Haitly 
occupied was no-top and open. As the two flying vehicles passed each other, 
the man on the box with the driver of the closed carriage exclaimed in a voice 
hardly distinguishable, ** St. Clair Glenn, by all that's powerful ! " 

Glenn seized the reins from Hartly's hands and checked the horse so sad- 
denly that his companion was startled, and asked him what the matter was. 

" Did you hear that man call my name ? " 

" No ; but what of that ? " 

** There was nothing particular in the mention of my name, but by Heavea 
there is when one's name is uttered with an exclamation — an oath, and I 
move that we turn and pursue that carriage to the bitterest end/' replied 
Glenn, vehemently. 

" And not see Milton first ? Nonsense, St. Clair, there is nothing extraor- 
dinary in what you heard. Come, let us proceed, I am wild with curiosity." 

'* As you like ; but my opinion is that Milton, poor fellow, is a prisoner in 
that very carriage. If so, poor man, I fear he is lost." 

'* My dear Glenn, these are childish fears ; no one could possibly have done 
such a thing, and all those workmen about the kiln. Give me the reins and let 
us drive, we are most there." Ofl" they started again, but not with such rapid- 
ity as before. 

Reaching the place they alighted, tied the horse, and walked into the brick 
yard. 

" John, where is that insane man you sent me word you had here ? " said 
Roland, addressing one of the brickmakers. 

" Over yonder in the covered wagon by de road side. I was dar five min- 
utes ago, and he's sleep, sir.'' 

" Come and show us. Mr. Glenn is with me." 

The man obeyed, and they all three walked over to where the man was left 
a few minutes ago sound asleep, and lo ! every one of St. Clair Glenn's feais 
were confirmed and redoubled when on reaching the wagon no Milton was 
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there ; on the other hand the seat was oyertumed, as if there had been a 
struggle. 

** What means this, Jones ? " said Roland fiercely. ** Did I not send particu- 
lar orders to you to have strict watch kept on this man until I arrived. This 
is a clear case of negligence, sir." 

'* Hold on, Hartly ; this man, it is true, has done wrong, and doubtless is 
guilty of negligence, but your own obstinacy has lost the only chance we had. 
Now say no more ; go back to your work, Jones. Come Hartly, there is no 
time to scold ; let us mount that fly again and leave nothing untamed to 
rescue that miserable man from the hands of the earth's devils and the dun- 
geon of hell. Instinct teaches me what course they have taken, and follow 
them I will, by Heaven, sleep or no sleep." 

The fly was mounted, the whip was applied, and with all the spirit of ven- 
geance which had so long slept in Glenn's bones, and all the anxiety to assist 
in Hartly's bosom aroused, the two men clasped hands and swore never to re- 
main idle a moment until this mystery was solved and the man of misfortune 
rescued. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



I HEN St. Clair Glenn reached home again it was fiye o'clock in the 
morning, having driven down the horse they started with firon 
Mr. Hartly's. The two young men traveled over the Bowery and 
Five Points on foot, disguised as two countrymen. But all their 
searches were fruitless but not without adventure. Vainly did 
our hero search for some object as an index to the dungeon where he had onoe 
been held a prisoner, having naturally concluded that Milton had been re-ooi- 
signed there on that very night. 

" By Jove, Boland, this looks something like the court. It was amazing 
dark that night or morning when poor Milton and I made our escape, and 1 
passed under an arch over which seemed the name of the court, but I see none 
here," observed Glenn to his companion as he scrutinized the archway under 
which he found himself about eleven o'clock that night. 

** Suppose we go in and take a little look around ; but were we to find out 
where the unfortunate man is, I fear in numbers they would out-do us." 

" We are both armed with a brace of pistols, and I propose to fight ; they 
are a set of cowards, and I believe that infernal Lawrence Waters is at tiie 
bottom of the whole scheme." 

** Doubtless so ; but what has become of the scoundrel ? I used occasion- 
ally to see him, but lately I have not. It is true I never knew him very weD, 
and would scarcely recognize him were I ever to meet him again." 

** I have his description, and some how or other I think I would know him 
were I ever to meet him. I never fail to scrutinize very minutely every man 
I meet wearing side whiskers, and the moment I recognize him, denounce him 
I will, let it be where and when it occurs," said Glenn, emphatically. 

"My— my, what a place for human beings to dwell? " said Hartly, digress- 
ing from the subject, as the horrors of the little tenement houses on either side 
of the court struck his gaze as they proceeded. 

*^It is quite good enough for the majority who inhabit them," returned 
Glenn. "There may be some few exceptions, but the most of these little 
houses enjoy the history of crime." 

They were walking leisurely along, taking in the depraved scene around 
them. Now and then a half-naked child would dart across the alley, then an 
uncouth mother or father would open the door or brawl out an oath at each 
other, their neighbor or their own child ; here would stagger a drunken man, 
then a loathsome woman. 

The sight was almost sickening to behold, and they turned to retrace their 
steps, Glenn now totally at fault as to whether this was the court firom which 
he had issued forth after his escape on that memorable morning heretofore 
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mentioned. As they came up in front of a small public house, over the tran- 
som of the little door a faint light flickered forth, revealing the miserably 
painted sign which read JTVm and Ecuy, They had not noticed this on their 
way in the alley, having passed up on one side, now coming down on the 
other. 

" Listen ! ** said the prying Glenn, stopping and applying his ear close to 
the key hole. " They are whispering inside." 

Koland came up and began to listen also. 

" Let us go in ; this is a public house ; it will not do for us to be detected 
here in this attitude/' suggested Hartly. 

Glenn tried the door, it yeilded, and he opened it softly, and the two young 
men entered noislessly, and found themselves in a narrow passage, at the far 
end of which sat on a little stand a small lamp ; to the left there was a door, 
in which about midway was an oval hole through which gleamed a bright 
light. Peeping through this hole Glenn discovered that there was where the 
whispering was going on. Tapping Harfly on the shoulder he whispered ex- 
citedly to him to look. 

The place seemed a bar room of the rudest kind. A few chairs were setting 
round. In the centre of the room was a small square table, at which were 
seated four men, one of whom seemed better dressed and more genteeMooking 
than his companions. 

However, the backs of all four men were turned towards the door, and their 
voices were so low and muffled that neither Glenn nor Hartly could as yet 
hear what was said, nor were they able to recognize any one of the men. 

The best dressed held in bis hand a paper on which could be distinctly seen 
by the eaves-droppers was freshly written words, but they could not be made 
out from that distance. 

" Hush ! " said Glenn, ** they are speaking louder." 

** Who will you get to sign the document, now that you have got it made 
out ? " said one of the men to the swell who held the paper in his hand. 

** Oh ! I have got that all fixed. I know two quack physicians who will sign 
it for $25 apiece ; but this matter must be kept quiet, at least for a time." 

** When do you propose to put him away? after the document is signed?' 

'*At once, of course ; we must make safe work of him this time. He must 
not have another chance for his escape. Now we will have drinks." 

All this time the two young men were scarcely able to maintain themselves. 

Glenn walked noislessly to the lamp in the hall and extinguished it. Re- 
turning, ?ie wTuspered—*^ ^oltaidt can you tell whether the light those villains 
have on the table is the only one in that room? " 

•* That is the only one, I am sure. But why ? " 

" We must have that document. I have tumbled to it. That is a certificate 
to consign poor Milton to a lunatic asylum, and we must have it. We cannot 
face those four men without taking life or losing it ; but we must have the 
documents 

" But how ? " returned Roland, curiously. 
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** Let me get at that wicket hole, and I will show you.'' Coining to the hole 
as he spoke he gazed in for a moment, and having satisfied himself thattbe 
swell villain still held the paper in his hand, who was now bending oyer and 
whispering to his companions, Glenn, with pale face and desperate eyes, diew 
forth his revolver with a hand that trembled not. Placing the muzzle throogk 
the wicket hole he took deliberate aim, while Hartly stood by with aiudoiu 
eyes and secretly wondering and fearing what this brave man intended to do. 

Short and accurate was Qlenn*s aim. Then followed a thundering report, 
out went the light, open flew the door, and in rushed two men one of whom 
knew no fear. 

** Ten thousand devils ? " exclaimed one of the men, and all grew into a 
dense confusion ; some seemed to be flying from the room, others were spdl- 
bound. Glenn made for the document, Hartly following close behind. He 
seized the paper, guessing in the darkness the direction to take, and rightly. 
He did not as he expected find it loose on the floor, but the shock of the pistol 
shot had taken a very different effect on the individual who held it. Instead 
of dropping it he had clutched it tighter, and the man was completely dumb- 
founded until he felt Glenn's hand grasp the paper. Then he came to and 
grappled his antagonist, and they clinched,, and the paper was torn in half, 
Glenn securing the better half. While they struggled one or two shots were 
fired. A shriU whistle sounded from the back yard. The ru£San broke away 
from Glenn, and he found himself standing alone in the middle of the floor. 

His antagonist had slipped almost noislessly from the apartment. He listen- 
ed a moment ; not even the sound of breathing could he hear. Oh ! Qod 
what a feeling when it occurred to him that perhaps Roland Hartly was now 
in their power. A moment later, however, he was awakened from that ago- 
nizing thought by the scrambling of men over the back yard fence and a rush 
of footsteps coming in the back way. In a moment a thought to fly came to 
him, and he quit the room by the way he had entered. 

The excitement which had been short but intense, had attracted a crowd 
around the front door. Reaching the street he glided unobserved into the 
curious crowd, with the intention of escaping from the court, but turning, he 
saw two or three men issue forth from the door whence he had just made hia 
exit, whose attention seemed turned towards the archway, and he concluded 
to adopt a more cautious plan of escape ; hence he darted into an alley be- 
tween two houses on the opposite side of the little court. Reaching the yard 
he stored himself away in one of the dark corners, to await his chances. 

He remained here about an hour, every moment of which was occupied in 
the horrible reflections as to what had become of his companion. The very 
thought seemed horrifying in the extreme, and every moment his conclusions 
grew blacker. 

Finally he came to the mouth of the alley, and to his amazment he found 
that it had a door, and that door was closed on the outside and locked ; but 
all was still on the street. He crept cautiously back, re-entered the yard, and 
searched for some place by which he could escape by the back way, but he 
found none. 
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Now there was but one way out of the difficulty, and that, though daring 
in the last degree, he must resort to, that was to pass through the house to 
which that yard belonged, and at once. 

He tried the door leading from the yard, and happily found it open ; he 
stepped in and found himself at the bottom of a stair-case. At this instant a 
groan apparently coming from an upper story fell upon the startled ears of the 
young man and caused him to stop and listen. The agonizing moan was re- 
peated again and again. Now he recognized the cries as that of the distress- 
ing voice of a woman in pain or trouble, and, instead of rushing precipitately 
from the place— for the cries he heard were those of bitterest agony, either 
mental or physical, rather than of alarm arising from any disturbance in the 
house — with that keen caution natural to him, he walked deliberately to the 
front door and locked it, haying found it unlocked, and creeping back to the 
bottom of the stairs, again listened with breathless attention. The moaning, 
which every minute became more intense, was now mingled with ejaculations 
of pain and broken sentences, conveying the idea that some woman was in 
the depth of trouble and suffering. 

'* Oh ! this is dreadful— dreadful ! to be left alone, — to be deserted by a heart- 
less husband, — to be left to die, — alone, — alone, — all alone in this desolate 
place I Will no one come ? A single drop of water 1 Oh ! my GK)d, — my 
God I" 

This was to much for Glenn ; he had heard enough — enough to convince 
him that some one was alone in that house at the very point of death — and he 
unhesitatingly groped his way up the narrow passage staircase until a faint 
light glimmered through the chinks in the door of a back room on the second 
story. He listened again ; the groans came from within, and he made an at- 
tempt to push open the door, but he found it locked and bolted. 

** Oh ! come in 1 — come in I — I am dying. Do not stand there and let me die 
alone,— come in I " pleaded the feeble voice from the inside. 

** The door is locked," cried Glenn, " I cannot come in." 

** That strange voice, and that the voice of a man I Oh I my God ! who are 
you ? A friend to aid me or an enemy to torture me in my last moments ? " 
said the dying woman, at first very low and then with superhuman vehemence. 

**A friend I My God let me in. Is there no way by which I can break this 
cursed door open ? " cried Glenn, all his suspicions of Mr. Milton's daughter's 
wrongs rushing into his brain. 

** A friend to aid me at the last moment. Oh ! God of Heaven, give me 
strength to rise from my death bed. Oh ! come — come, — be quick or you will 
be too late — too late. Come — come — come, I have something to tell you. Oh I 
oh I " and her voice sunk almost to a whisper. 

Glenn drank in all the misery and bitterness of these agonizing cries with 
the beads of sweat standing on his back, and his anxieties became so great to 
enter that room of desolation that he stepped a few paces back, threw with a 
run his whole weight and force against the door, and fell headlong into the 
miserable bed chamber. 
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Raising himself quickly from the floor, Heayens ! what a spectacle met hk 
eyes? 

In a wretched bed lay a beautiful young woman, blasted though she waslij 
evident misery and desertion, whose face was as pale as that of a corpse, and 
whose dun, glassy eyes, so haggard and sunken, were surrounded with thit 
dark line which denotes the approach of death. Her cheeks were hollow sod 
thin; one emaciated arm supported the aching head, the other lay outside tiie 
coverlet, which the hand was clutching as if in the frenzy of despair. 

The chamber and everything in it denoted neglect ; dust and dirt lay every 
where; on the floor a few rags lay which once bore the name of carpet; walls 
all stained by grease spots ; accumulations of filth decked the dingy window 
blind ; the old chest, the little table, and the two or three chairs, and even the 
bed itself, was one mass of filth. 

A gleam of joy shot from the wan and ghastly countenance of the invalid 
as a human being thus bursted in upon her frightful loneliness, and Glenn's 
first impulse was to pour water into a cup and hold it to the parched lips of 
the sufiterer. 

This done, she being first raised by the strong arm of the young man, she 
fell back upon the sorry, sordid couch. As she did so her hollow eyes were 
raised with an expression of indescribable gratitude. 

** What more can I do for you, my good woman ?" asked Glean in a mild 
and encouraging tone, " you seem to be very — very ill." 

The lips moved, but no sound came. She made signs, but Glenn understood 
them not. Her voice was gone. 

" Speak, my good woman, be not afraid ; I will be your friend indeed." 

With her fingers she made signs as if writing, knitting her fevered brow in 
a manner indicative of mingled anxiety and despair. 

At last he understood her, and drawing from his pocket his memorandum 
book and pencil he handed them to her. She smiled assent, and he raised her 
in bed and placed the book before her and put the pencil in her hand, when 
with a desperate efibrt she began. 

While the meditation of sore and regretful rushes of thought dashed in 
quick succession through Glenn's mind that he had indeed been too late, the 
power of speech was gone forever. The agony of death itself was depicted in 
those haggard lineaments, and the beautiful, deserted and wronged woman 
was indeed dying. 

Now, with the feeble hand that trembled as it moved, she wrote, while her 

cheeks as pale as marble rested on that manly breast. Many false strokes did 

she make— many an incomprehensible error; but an overwhelming surprise 

took possession of our hero as these words appeared before his eyes, almost 

illegibly written though they were : 

** My name was Julia Moyland ; married three years ago ; come to New 
York ; was rich ; my husband put me here two years ago ; my child dead ; he 
lives o m — ^y money ; pays old woman keep me ; she come once week ; I have 
b— starved ; am dying ; Ck)d fo — giv him ; his name is H ." 

The pen fell from her grasp ; a faint cry, a little struggle, and the girl laid 

back dead, on the breast of St. Clair Glenn. 
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Yes, she was dead. A panic of terror and disappointment seized upon the 
young man as he thus stood over the couch of death and gazed at the un- 
finished page in his note book, from which the pen had fallen, and now lay by 
the motionless hand, which by death had been unable to complete that which 
Glenn most wished to behold. Strange as it might seem, and doubtless it was 
both strange and unsatisfactory to the curious witness that such should have 
been the case, the attempt to write the name of the uncouth villain who had 
wrought this misery — the very thought of the man who had betrayed her was 
more than she could bear, and, aided by the weak state mentally and physically 
by which the poor girl was now assailed, death had an easy prey and came to 
her rescue, and stepped between her and the agonizing necessity to write that 
diabolical name. 

This score of death which he had just witnessed was to Glenn horrible and 
shocking to the last degree, and consulting his watch he was amazed to find 
that it was near three o^clock. All the late excitement to which he had been 
subjected during that night now began to undergo a rapid and fearful reaction. 

However, he closed the eyes and mouth of the dead, and crossing her hands 
over her bosom he took up his memorandum book and moved cautiously down 
stairs. Closing the door of the chamber of death he was now in total dark- 
ness. On reaching the lower floor he heard the front door open, and the foot- 
steps of several persons coming along the passage. As quick as a flash he got 
beneath the stair-case, but he could not see a single one of the intruders, 
but heard them exclaim at the top of the steps that some one had been here 
and a woman's voice announce that Julia was dead. 

Now Glenn had determined until now to secure help and remove the corpse 
for decent burial, but the muffled tone of the voices now told that they were in 
danger of discovery, consequently the remains of this miserable woman would 
be forthwith made away with ; therefore there was only one thing which re- 
mained for him to do, and that was to quit that house of death and crime, and 
at once. 

He now emerged once more from his place of concealment and hastened 
precipitately along the narrow passage in a frantic but noiseless speed, ac- 
celerated by the horrible thought that somebody or something was pursuing 
him. Opening the door he unhesitatingly stepped out into the court. 

Turning his steps northward he walked rapidly on until he reached the 
mansion of Mr. Hartly. Drawing forth his note book he wrote a short note 
and addressed it to Roland, provided he was home, requesting him to visit 
him at his country residence on to-morrow, writing another to Mr. Willis that 
he would not be at his place of business for two days. He now slipped the 
one addressed to Hartly under the door, proceeding at once to the establish- 
ment on Broadway. He did the same with the one addressed to Willis. From 
there he went to the livery stable, ordered his horse and carriage and started 
for home, reaching his residence just as the yellow dawn peeped over the 
eastern hills on the morning following a night of excitement and mystery 
which be would never forget to his dying day. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

[OME time had elapsed ere Harry Claudice put in an appearance it 
Olenwood^ Colonel Dumont's country residence, after his abrupt 
leave-taking on the morning when he appealed to Miss Dumontii 
the tragical way already recorded. 
When, however, he did come, to his utter astonishment and pro- 
found annoyance the very first person whom he encountered on the lawn pv- 
ticipating in a game of croquet with a number of ladies and gentlemen, was 8t 
Clair Qlenn, leaning gracefully on the handle of his mallet, conversing with 
his partner in the game, Miss Via Dumont, 

He drove up in grand style ; the handsome carriage in which he reclined 
with the airs of a nobleman was drawn by two spirited gray horses whidi 
fairly sprang under the lash of the coachman, who wore his white gloves and 
blue coat bedecked with glittering brass buttons, circling around as if to difr 
play the elegant turn out. They stopped in front of the mansion and he dis- 
mounted. 

Colonel Dumont, who had been sitting under the shade of the outspreading 
yard trees witnessing the game on the lawn between the young folks, came 
forward and greeted him with that cordiality invented by compulsion, and 
the two men advanced in the direction of the croquet ground. 

Ula met him and bowed politely, but coldly, and assuming as much cheer 
fulness as her straightforward nature would admit of, for instinctively she had 
arrived at the conclusion that Harxy Claudice was a cold-hearted, unprinci- 
pled man. However, as the hostess, the duties of that position fell to her lot 
and she lost no time in introducing her visitor to all to whom he was strange, 
winding up by returning to her handsome partner in the game, leaving Chni- 
dice to be entertained by the last to whom she had introduced him, which was 
none other than her friend Rosa Hartly, sister to our former acquaintance 
Roland. 

The game continued, and Claudice looked through two eyes of envy, hatred 
and jealousy on the scene before him, and marked with inward curses the 
turn things had taken in spite of his rash threat, his imploring eloquence and 
his pointed accusations. Yes, he stood and vainly made every effort to enter* 
tain Miss Hartly, who thought within herself that Mr. Claudice was one of 
the most absent-minded men she had ever met. 

He could not to save him control his eyes, which in spite of him would 
wander in the direction of Miss Dumont and Glenn ; she all smiles ; her pretty 
face the very picture of contentment and happiness ; he tal) and spare but 
well made, the very type of manly beauty. His black eyes flashed while gayly 
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conversing with the woman he loved so dearly, that to him all other objects 
were ignored while in her angelic presence. 

When the random croquet balls rolled to that part of the ground bringing 
the two rivals face to face, he like a man walked up to Mr. Claudice and ex- 
tended his hand ; but the other, pretending not to notice this demonstration 
of manly politeness, returned the salutation with a cool bow and an air of 
superiority which amounted to almost a sneer. 

Glenn was utterly astonished, and he stood for a moment spell-bound, but 
only for a moment, for the swell had turned his back and was now in gleeful 
converse with Miss Hartly, thereby demonstrating the most significant indif- 
ference towards our hero. 

No other, however, saw the direct cut in the sarcastic salute save Ula, and 
no one possibly would have condescended to notice it but the trio themselves, 
the two actives and the one passive. 

When Miss Dumont beheld this ungentlemanly greeting on the part of 
Claudice, and the surprise for a second in the face of the other, the next in- 
stant frowned away by the fire of resentment, she felt like forgetting etiquette, 
and, with the power enjoined in her as the hostess, walking up to him then 
and there and giving vent to her indignation ; but prudence warned her, and 
she procrastinated until an opportunity offered itself, when she would tell 
him plainly how she wished her guests treated. 

When the game terminated and tea was announced, Harry Claudice with a 
gallant air proffered his arm to Miss Dumont, and she with sarcasm to match 
his own in greeting Glenn, thanked him very kindly, but she had an escort ; 
and locking her arm in that of St. Clair Glenn, the two walked off in the di- 
rection of the house. 

Tea was served in that grand way which bespoke the liberality and outward 
show of southern aristocracy, and the topics of the day were discussed mer- 
rily. Every one had a joke ; all seemed in high glee, with one exception, and 
that was Harry Claudice, who appeared to be wonderfully silent, which made 
him appear very awkward. Such is the misfortune of being a very talkative 
person. When you wish to be silent you cannot without attracting universal 
attention. Every one who knows Claudice is aware of this fact, and all stare 
at him, secretly wondering as to the cause of his unusual quietness. He 
answers when spok^i to, but says nothing more, and seems to find no comfort 
in his supper. 

All this time Ula is happily engaged in talking and laughing with her agree- 
able companion, and Claudice, witnessing this intimacy which is appalling to 
him, is wondering at the manner Colonel Dumont recognizes and seems to ap- 
prove it. He comes to the hellish conclusion at last that one word from him 
whispered in the ear of the rich man would disembark his rival and place him 
where he at one time stood with his daughter. 

This he would resort to, and that failing, why there were other means to 
which he could have recourse ; and the unscrupulous man, actuated by that 
vile canning instilled in him by habit, looked ahead at the various schemes he 
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was revolying in his mind with dogged fever bent, and determined to wi&Uh 
Damont or ruin her fatlier; first of all, however, he must defeat Gleim; nd 
while he turned these shocking ideas over in his mind, marder itself shone ii 
his eyes when he looked at our hero. His meditations served so well to Bootke 
him that every one was actually surprised, when, just as tea terminated, Glis- 
dice joined in the conversation with a cheerfulness that belied bis fomer 
silence. 

They all now retired to the drawing room, and the rich, melodions Toiceof 
Bt. Clair Glenn was soon wafting in song through the room, stilling eroj 
speaker and holding every hearer spell-bound with admiration. As the lait 
notes died away and Ula gave a heavy sigh of love, as applause echoed forn 
encore from every quarter of the room, she was almost startled by the whifr 
pering voice of Claudice, who requested the pleasure of a few moments of 
private conversation with her. Much to his surprise and pleasure she consent- 
ed readily, and the two strolled out on the lawn, he exultantly triumphant, 
she full of bent determination to let him know in a few brief sentences tibwt die 
had noticed and resented his unmanly greeting to Mr. Glenn. 

Poor St. Glair, unable to fothom the meaning of this unlooked-for conduct 
on the part of Miss Dumont, whose former behavior to him bad been 1^ kiBd* 
nesB and reassurance, fell now into a miserable mood of bitter meditation. 

** I scarcely need tell you for what I brought you hither, cha rming girf," 
began Glaudice, as they stepped out into the summer moonlight, 'Mt is to in* 
form you what a pang your unusual familiarity towards a man so ffur benestb 
you in station caused my heart, which is all yours." 

*' Mr. Glaudice, for reasons which I will soon make clear, allow me to infom 
you that this private interview is scarcely less pleasing to me. As for the 
pang my politeness to another causes your heart, if such is the case, it should 
not for a moment prompt you to forget that others besides yourself have heirti 
and are gentlemen." 

** God of Heaven, Ula I I do not understand you. Have I been so nnfhrtih 
nate as to cause you one moment's displeasure? If so, pardon me» for I did 
not intend it." 

^* Yes, you have caused me displeasure, and it was not unintentional upon 
your part," she said, with that firmness and calmness which set the man of 
experience thinking. 

" For Heaven's sake, Ula, tell me in what way I have been so unfortoitt^ 
and I will do everything in my power to make amends." 

*^ I cannot believe that^ when in your first remarks you alluded to the soMttt 
of my displeasure in a way which not only reflects upon my guests bnt upet 
my father and myself as well. You need not think, Mr. OlaudicC) that tout 
riches alone is sufficient of itself to render you censureless in your condnct 
toward others. A gentleman who is wealthy makes himself doubly so wkBi^ 
he remembers that a gentleman is a gentleman no matter what be his oocnpii 
tion or standing financially, and as the hostess here, I censure your cold gnd^ 
ing to Mr. Glenn this evening when be extended his band and you reftieed to 
take it, sir " 
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This terrible speech from the lips of the woman he had entered the field to 
win, and that in behalf of his rival, caused Claudice to knit his brow in posi- 
tiye anger, and her argument was so unrebuttable that he was put to his wits' 
ends to reply without the demonstration of wrath, and he was wise enough to 
know that that would neyer do. 

** What can I do, dear Ula, to repair the wrong ? I see now the sense of 
your argument. But believe me when I declare to you that it was an over- 
sight on my part for which I am sorry and anxious to make amends.*' 

** I am at least glad to hear you say so much, Mr. Claudice. Much good is 
indicated in the acknowledgment of one^s faults, and I am now assured that 
in future you will be more respectful to one who so nobly deserves both our 
respect and gratitude." 

^* And such I assure you, from me he shall command so long as he stands 
not between me and the object of my future happiness. Such a consequence 
would, I assure you, make me his bitter enemy, and that of itself prompted 
me to seek this interview." 

*' In that case it is needless to prolong our conversation, for the limited hope 
which you wrung from my lips when last we met was far more than was gen- 
uine. I hope always to retain you as a friend, but nothing more, and I beg of 
you no longer to urge me, for it will be useless." 

'* Then, by Heaven t Glenn is the cause,'* said he bitterly. 

"We will return, Mr. Claudice; the night air is becoming unpleasant. 
Come." 

She led the way and he followed, but he soon came up to her and began to 
appeal tenderly to her sympathizing nature to pity him, but she entered the 
drawing-room hanging on his arm in silence. 

Claudice, shortly after, ordered his carriage and left, inventing some trivial 
excuse for his early departure, which was accepted by every one present if we 
except Miss Dumont, who felt rather uncomfortable and a certain longing to 
hear soon again from him, which intelligence, strange to say, she hoped would 
be that he was well and happy, for the threat he had made some time ago, 
coupled with the flat unpleasantness of this evening, served to cause the most 
awful misgivings to spring up in her mind, when she remembered what a look 
of despair or desperation, she could not tell which, darkened his countenance 
when he bade good night. 

But her misgivings, however dark, were by far less bitter than those of our 
hero, who had been almost driven mad by jealousy when she so unhesitatingly, 
quit the room on the arm of the man he had taught himself to hate ; and the 
very moment when his prospects had seemed to dawn with an additional lights 
in come this man of fashion, riches and station, and took from his presence 
the only flame of light his honest heart possessed. The love that would live 
there always had had its check. He had quietly submitted to the inevitable 
and made good his intentions to live and love, but to die anmated, until coin- 
cidences united together once more him and the playmate of his school days 
(Roland Hartly)) and through him our hero had called at the residence of Col* 
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onel Dumont, where he found himself warmly welcomed by all, and especiaUf 
60 by Ula. 

This was a pleasure he scarcely looked for, and finding unsought a predon 
boon is a delight much prided by we poor weak mortals, but losing when m 
least expect, is equally bitter in contrast ; hence we can well imagine the dark 
reflections of our hero on this occasion. 

When the two returned, Ula silent and Claudice in a force of gidety, no 
wonder the sinking of Qlenn*s heart within him, for he imagined yietory Ml 
beamed from the face of the latter until just prior to his leave- taking and Mia 
Dumont had failed to see him to the door. 

As the hour of ,^^en pealed forth from the mantel clock as a signal for ad- 
journment, Glenn arose to go, as he had three miles to walk. 

Good-night was exchanged with a gracious bow in general, and he wu 
much surprised when he found himself escorted to the door by the hostess. 
' '* You must come again,*' said Miss Dumont, kindly, when he bade her good 
night and turned to go. 

** No, Miss Dumont, this is no place for one of my class,*' he said bluntly, ''it 
is far better that we should never meet again ; it is hardly necessary for me to 
tell you why, you can guess." 

'* You mistake your situation, Mr. Glenn ; as for your class, you are one of 
us, and my absence from the parlor to-night was in your own behalf, to tell 
Mr. Claudice how I wish him hereafter to greet my guests," said Ula, sooth- 
ingly. 

'* But you love him, and I cannot bear to be where a love is more highly ap- 
preciated than mine ; I should go mad. Would you have me go mad?" 

'^Love him/ Thank God, I do not," she said, vehemently. 

" You don't. You don't love this man ? Oh ! I am so glad I That will do, 
say no more. I will come again. Good night." 

And he strode off seemingly quite consoled. The way which he selected 
was the only one used by pedestrians as a near cut across the country. He 
walked slowly across the moors, fields and meadows, with his head bent to- 
wards the ground meditating over that which in its turn mingled with doubt 
and fear, hope and despair. ** She does not love this man ; I have her word for 
it, yet he is welcome. He appeared happy and she miserable after their inter- 
view to-night." Thus he mused and soliloquized as he proceeded on, stag- 
gering now and then as if he were drunk. 

It had rained lightly during the evening and there were still a few clouds in 
the sky, but the moon bad risen now, and parted the lingering clouds and 
shone forth with unusual splendor, rendering every object in his path as dis- 
tinctly visible as at noonday. The beauty of the night only seemed to increase 
the gloom of St. Glair Glenn's thoughts, and he strode on at a more rapid rate 
as if to out-speed the quick succession of his melancholy thoughts. He was 
now entering a bluff of woods through which he had to pass, and no impedi- 
ment did he encounter. Colonel Dumont had carefully had a well trimmed 
avenue, kept to accommodate a near cut for pedestrians. Many tall and wind- 
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shaken oak and poplar trees stood there above the undergrowth. It was 
southward from the Glenwood mansion but on the same estate, about half way 
between the above estate and Glenn*8 own cottage, east of the high road which 
lay between the bluff and the Hudson river. 

He had walked about half the extent of the darkly-shaded path when his 
attention was aroused by a tall figure leaning against the trunk of a large 
chestnut tree. A blasted oak, bare of foliage, standing on the opposite side of 
the road, let in a flood of moonlight through its leafless branches, which shone 
full upon the face of a strange-looking man. He shuddered for a moment, and, 
noticing that the figure was that of an old man with a heavy suit of grey 
beard, he walked on as though he had not observed anything. It proved 
lucky, however, for Glenn that he had seen him, for just as he got opposite the 
tree the ruffian (for such it proved to be), sprang upon him like a mad lion ; 
flashing in the moonlight was a huge knife held in his right hand upraised to ^ 
strike the murderous blow. 

Glenn was unarmed and fled to the opposite side of the road, but the 
desperado followed "him with lightning speed, and finding it impossible to 
escape he determined to fight to the last. He therefore recoiled a little ; then 
with an effort of desperation, he met his antagonist half way, and as the 
ruffian plunged the knife with all his might at Glenn's breast, he missed his 
mark, and the latter caught his right hand and a fierce struggle followed for 
the weapon. The two men were well matched. They clinched, one in self- 
defence and to gain possession of the deadly weapon, and the other with equal 
vim to hold it, and for a time it remained undecided as to which one would 
succeed. They rolled over and over in the road like two bull dogs, neither 
having a chance to strike a blow. The ruffian at last succeeded in getting his 
antagonist upon the broad of his back and straddled him, and Glenn's chances 
were now appalling in the last degree ; but he held fast to the knife ; finally he 
got his fingers in the handle ; now he had the best of the dirk. While the 
desperado was busily engaged in his efforts to extricate the weapon from the 
hand that held it, Glenn caught a little breath. Now, taking advantage of his 
concentrated earnestness on recovering the knife, with one all-powerful strug- 
gle the ruffian was landed on his back and our hero sprang upon him like a 
hawk and secured the knife at the same instant. The battle was over. 

Both were panting for breath, and neither had as yet uttered a single word. 
Glenn raised the weapon after a brief silence and demanded in threatening 
language who the ruffian was, but no response came. 

" Tell me, or by Heaven's name ! I will murder you with your own weapon." 

Still he did not speak. ** Tell me, I say, or I will send your wicked soul to 
judgment ere you are a minute older." But the stubborn villain remained 
silent, and his only reply was at that moment another desperate effort to dis- 
engage his victor and throw him again on his back ; but Glenn was expecting 
this, and although quite a fierce scuffie ensued in which the old man's whiskers 
became entangled in Glenn's fingers and caused him to groan, not because 
they hurt him, but because our hero discovered there and then that he was in 
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combat with a masked man, and with additional ftiry he gMYe the bttida 
quick snatch, and the light of the high moon fell full in the ikce of Em^ 
Ckmdiee, 

Surprise, wonder, eagerness, hate, anxiety, doubt and murder, were sUooi- 
centrated in those two words vehemently uttered— '*^arry {TZSemilMtf/— tdlne, 
for Qod's sake, can this be you ? Am I not mistaken ?*' 

*' St. Clair Glenn, it is I ; kill me, as I deserve," he said, huskily. 

" No sir, I will not stain my hands with your cowardly blood. I know sot 
what disposition to make of you. You are not worthy to live on this gloiioai 
earth ; your flesh would poison the fowls of the air and the beasts of the field. 
Your hateful bones would ruin the soil upon which they lay. Whst prompted 
you to take this cowardly step, you deceitful, cowardly (issasnnP* he de- 
manded, desperately. 

** I do not deem it necessary that I should reveal to you the cause of this it- 
lack ; it will not better the matter, if you will spare me thus, for I would 
rather not." 

'* I demand it, sir, in justice to us both." 

" Kill me ! and ask me nothing more." 

'* I will then, since you deserve it and request it," he said, raising the deadly 
weapon high in the air. 

"iVi? — 7k?, I will tell you. Because*— because I love Ula Dumont and she 
favors your suit," he stammered out, "and the devil prompted me to murder 
you." 

St. Clair looked down upon his would-be murderer with fire in his htad^ 
eyes. 

" You coward r he hissed through his shut teeth. **If I thought Ula Du- 
mont would ever be so unfortunate as to fall into your worthless hands I would 
plunge this dagger to the hilt into your black heart and save her from a helloB 
earth." 

Claudice shuddered under his victorious combatant's ferocious flashing eyes, 
as he delivered this fearful speech, and his voice quivered as he said — 

** Now that I have told you, I think you might condescend to release me, or 
do you propose to keep me all night with that dagger dangling over my 
head ?" 

**It is yours! you hypocrite! and were you in my place Td be dead and for- 
gotten by this, you hound. That is why you left Qlenwood so unceremoniously 
this evening,— to kill me,— and for what? because I am a poor young man, 
who is honest and endeavoring to elevate myself, and it behooves you, a rich, 
heartless swell, to lay in waiting and murder me in cold blood bemuse I am 
favorably received by an honest rich woman. Ah ! you deserve death at my 
hands, but when I take life in a combat, God forbid it should ever be that of s 
coward," 

** Well, let me get up then, I am not by any means on a bed provocative of 
sleep," said Claudice, irritably. 

" What better do you deserve at my hands, ruffian ? I propose," he con- 
tinued fiercely, "that you lay where you are until you swear to me under youi 
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* own hateflil weapon— never so long as you live to attempt finch a thing on me 
> again. Swear it, I say.*' Ee stoare. 

" Now swear that you will never resort to unfair means to make Ula Du- 
B mont your wife." Hehmtakd, 

** Swear it, I say, or I will take your life, by Heaven I" 

** I do noear r he said huskily. 

** Now, sir, rise, and reflect for a moment how vile your heart must be to lie 
n hiding to murder an honest man who is the only support of his widowed 
mother." 

He got up slowly and sheepishly and looked at his victorious combatant for 
a full minute. 

" Now," he said in a broken voice, " give me my knife, and I swear to leave 
you and never trouble you again." 

" Give you this knife ? No, sir. Do you think I value your oath as much ? 
Give you this knife to murder me on the spot ; your cowardly heart had 
selected for me to die, but I will not hold it in my hand a moment longer.'* 
Suiting the word by the action he threw it with his strong arm far into the 
woods. 

** Now, sir, we stand here on equal footing, man to man ; I would have you 
to understand that I held not that knife to subject you, but I want you to 
make me that promise now that we are both unarmed." 

Claudice stood humiliated, and seemed to be debating in his mind what to 
do. Finally he advanced and extended his hand, saying — ** Glenn, let us part 
friends ; I acknowledge my wrongs ; I meant to kill you, but I am glad it has 
terminated thus. Give me your hand and let the matter drop." 

** I decline to take the hand which but a few moments ago sought my heart's 
blood, and but for the interference of Providence, would now be stained^ 
Mine was rejected to-day publicly for nothing, to-night I reject yours for 
something. Stay, do not come nearer." 

" You will not grasp my hand in friendship ?" 

"Most emphatically no," said Glenn, with dignity, "I do not want your 
friendship ; all I ask of you is to keep your distance and never again attempt 
a repetition of this night's work, or as I value my salvation in heaven I will 
kill you, so help me GK>d. Good TugTUy sir." He soon disappeared in the dark' 
ness, leaving his would-be assassin standing mortified in the moonlight, feel- 
ing wretched and degraded in consequence of this complete defeat. 
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CHAPTER XXVITI. 

|HE baseness of that cowardly attack upon Glenn's life was known 
only to 'the two principals. Ciaudice, of course, kept it to bimfleif, 
and as for St. Clair, he bore it all silently, deeming it useless to men- 
tion it even to his most intimate friends, inasmuch as did it get 
abroad, a legal investigation would possibly follow, with no witneai 
to substantiate his own statement against a man whose standing in society 
predominates so far above his own that he could only wish for one result and 
that was trouble running to police court, expense and defeat. He had not even 
the weapon as evidence, hence he held his peace, but kept both eyes open and 
thought only of bis business, his love and his peril, for he had his opinion that 
that was the first but not the last attack Claud ice would make upon him. The 
nature of the coming attack though shrouded in darkness he felt prepared for 
now having been warned, and with Ula's last encouraging re-assurance, his 
rival would find him not as he had left him, cowed by despair, but ambitiooB 
and full of hope. Love backed him, and he would fight the world. 

Now if the reader will turn back to the date of Qlenn's visit to Glenwood, 
and pay a little visit by way of variety to his cozy little cottage during his ab- 
sence, much can be gained to enable one inexperienced on the subject of hope- 
less love. 

We will see a beautiful warm-hearted girl, whose very heart pulsated in bit- 
ter hysterical disappointment ; whose very cheeks faded to an earthen pallor 
when the confirming revelation came which prompted her to call, not believ- 
ing reports afloat, clinging to that great boon hope. She could not believe the 
man she loved so dearly had ceased to visit her because he loved another 
better. The very love she bore him she taught herself to believe must win 
some in return. The very idea of losing him, it mattered not how feint, she 
felt would kill her. Ko, — no, he is a part of my life, the star of my early 
childhood ; 1 must have him, or t die. These and like expressions followed 
one after the other in rapid succession when after hearing from her own 
brother's lips that her hero visited Glenwood. 

Not much has been said in my story concerning this part of the romance, 
but it needs but a few words to convey an idea how warmly, truly and 
honestly this lovely, impetuous creature loved St, Clair Glenn. Playmates they 
had been. He so graceful, handsome and manly in his innocent attentionsi 
had charmed her from the first, and, without meaning harm, had coiled the 
cord of love so tightly around that loving heart that ere relaxation came the 
heart would break. 

Beautiful though she was, constant association had utterly failed to impress 
St. Clair with any feeling warmer than that of friendship, and unfortunately 
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for the girl her great loye for him had rendered her distastM and driven him 
to relinquish his visits as we have before seen. 

Now on that very afternoon, though it had not been the first he had spent 
at Glenwood in the society so sweet to him, St. Clair had dressed and made all 
his preparations while Q«orge Leach was there, and he had gone home and 
remarked it unguardedly, and Lillie, catching at it, in her broken sighs and 
accents, dreading to believe what she heard, dressed herself and directed her 
steps to visit her neighbor. 

Lillie arrived at the residence of Mrs. Glenn on the evening in question, 
about 7 o'clock. 

** Dear me, what a pleasant surprise ? *' remarked the old lady, as she kissed 
the girl affectionately; " you will remain to tea, Lillie?" 

" Thank you, Mrs. Glenn," she answered simply, " I hope you are very well, 
madam." 

** Quite well, I thank you ; George has been telling me that your mother's 
health is not so good lately ; I am real sorry, indeed." 

" Mamma complains a good deal and I fear she will never be much better ; the 
doctor says her's is a case of chronic rheumatism." 

** So very unfortunate, but you young people cannot expect always to have 
us with you. I often speak of this to Clair, and he sighs and begs me to 
speak of a subject more agreeable." 

That name brought the warm blushes of love to the girl's cheeks, but the 
next minute they failed again as the old lady began to arrange the table for 
tea, placing only two plates as if preparing only for two persons. Lillie hoped 
this arose from force of habit, but she had her doubts and was actually afraid 
to ask. The truth began to thrust itself upon her now, and she grew nervous 
as she hoped that her brother had only been Joking, or that if St. Clair had 
gone to Glenwood it was on business, and of course he would be home soon. 

" I am going to remain to tea, Mrs. Glenn," said she, interrogatively but 
childishly, as the old lady proceeded to make preparations for tea. 

" My dear, I am so glad, for I do detest to eat alone," she replied. 

"Why — where— where is St. Clair?" asked Lillie, in a voice so husky and 
impeded that Mrs. Glenn turned immediately around to catch the girl sighing 
heavily. 

" Ah I my dear, Clair is getting rather high-toned lately ; he finds it so pleas- 
ant at Colonel Dumont's, that much of his time is spent there lately. Those 
drawing lessons — those drawing lessons, I fear they have set those two young 
people thinking of each other, and there is where he takes tea to-day, Lillie ; 
yes, — ^ye8, 1 don't much approve it, but its no use to say anything you know." 

Most of the old lady's comments and observations fell on deaf ears. Lillie 
felt that she must faint, but she struggled to hide her grief from her hostess. 
Oh ! so hard, while her dear heart struggled not to forget, but to maintain it- 
self as the killing truth burst upon her ; not only that her idol visited another 
but loved another. *' J5e finds it so pleasant at Colonel Dumoni^Sy much cf his time 
is spent there lately; those dramng lessons home set those two young people to think- 
ing of each otherP 
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Such were the words which Lillie caught— such were the words that his 
mother dared to address to her — to her whom he, her son, had taught to 
worship him. Lillie was stupefied ; her heart almost refused to pulsate. Pale 
as marble she leaned against the back of the chair for support ; her limbs were 
paralyzed ; her very breath was suspended ; a dumb, dead bewilderment was 
upon her ; an awM consternation held her powerless, motionless, voiceless ; 
even her eyes did not wink ; her lips remained apart ; her breath was up- 
heaved and still. 

What steps could she take to win him back ? To what could she resort to 
rob her rival of that which endowed her with that appalling influence over 
her own idol. 

Fleet as lightning did these questions flash through her brain ; but how was 
her imagination to suggest an answer to them ? What could she do? She must, 
— she would do something. He was her own, she claimed him and have him 
she would. The revelation she had heard told her she must not delay. Things 
were revealed which alarmed her so, that the chill of the grave appeared to 
seize upon her. 

'* Come, sit down, Lillie," observed Mrs. Glenn, having completed her pre- 
parations for tea. 

Lillie obeyed, and her kind endeavors to partake of everything, to show her 
appreciation of the muffins and tea, were unavailing ; all her appetite was 
gone, and with it the brilliant bloom that decked her cheeks when she first en- 
tered. Silently did she sit and answer all the questions put to her by Mrs. 
Glenn, but made no attempt to question in return. This silent sadness was 
not lost on the hostess nor the cause, and with the most discreet caution did 
she dwell only on those subjects most likely to please and to suit for diversion. 

Shortly after the meal was over Lillie bade the old lady good evening and 
departed, and Mrs. Glenn was so moved by the emotions that she forebore to 
prevail on her to remain later. ** Poor ffifl" she murmered as Lillie turned to 
leave the room. 

She walked rapidly home, entered the house and threw herself down into a 
chair without removing her hat. 

" Good Heavens, Lillie !" exclaimed Mrs. Leach, as she looked over her 
Spectacles, ** What is the matter ? " 

** Nothing," she said, starting, ** do I look as if anything was the matter ? It 
is the heat, I guess." 

" Why, child, you look as white as a gJiMtV 

" I do not feel altogether well this eveniug, and I suppose the heat has upset 

'* Ton are home early ; did you walk home alone? " 

*' I did) mother ; I am not at all afraid to walk alone." 

" But you took tea with Mrs. Glenn, did you not ? " 

** i did, mama ; " and the tears, now no longer controllable, began to chase 
one another down her cheeks. 

"My child, what means those tears?" asked the old lady, trembling now in 
her turn. " Why is it that St. Clair did not come ? " 
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Lillie dried her eyes at once and eeemed all of a sudden to grow cold and 
defiant. 

** Mr. Glenn suppered at Olentoood this evening, I thank you/' she said, ad- 
ding an hysterical hard laugh which made her mother shudder. 

*' Then you did not see him at all," said the old lady, distressedly. 

" I did not ; I called to see his mother, not he, who moves in a higher circle 
now if you please," adding with bitter sarcasm, *'he is one deceitful man, 
mother, and I warn him that to trifle with Lillie Leach wiU be to his own 
detriment." 

'* My dear daughter, has St. Clair Glenn dared to trifle with you ? Has he 
sought your heart as a mere pastime? Has he gained your love and deserted 
you ? " she said fiercely. 

*' Not by word, mother ; he has only deceived by his actions. You know 
in days that are gone no hour seemed complete during his visits here without 
me by his side. We were ever together. He brought me flowers and music 
and various other tokens of esteem, and now he does not come. Yes, he has 
grievously deceived me. ' I treasured his every gift ; I placed all tenderly away ; 
I have learned to love him, mother ; God knows I have, and now I see all my 
brightest hopes lying crushed in a heap at my feet. This heart that loved him 
without limit has been wounded, and I will warn him that I will not submit 
to be neglected for an idle, vain school girl. The time is near at hand when I 
will have an opportunity to bind him tighter to me or lose him forever, hence 
let him beware." 

This was so shocking to poor old Mrs. Leach that the old lady began to weep. 
She knew that her beautiful daughter was sufiering the bitterest agony woman 
could sufier. She saw the black eyes flash and the dark brow knit, and she 
discontinued the subject. She advised Lillie to retire and think no more about 
it. Oh ! how distressing to the poor old lady ? Scarcely was the stroke less 
on her than her child. In her every look, in her every word, pain was plainly 
distinct, yet there still lingered that look of bent determination. 

When Lillie reached her room she threw herself upon her little bed to toss 
in restless sleep and horrible dreams. 

As the soft sound of footfall and the closing of doors ceased, and the house 
sank into the deep quietness of night sleep, Lillie's weary eyes lulled at last 
away, and she found herself in dreamland. Her room, the prettiest in the 
house, looked out upon the green glory of the yard and garden. The shadows 
of the huge maples fell at sunrise on her window, which was slightly open, 
and through it now poured a broad stream of ivory light from the high sum- 
mer moon and flickered over her bed while LiUie slept, and the terror of 
troubled dreams played about her pillow. St. Glair Glenn's sweet voice sound- 
ed upon her ear, he passed her in secret converse with Ula Dumont by his side, 
and on she went beneath the bridge of restless sleep and awoke. 

Hark/ the clock is chiming. It was this which had struck upon her ear 
and aided the foolish vision. She counted the chimes as they fell, It was only 
eleven o'clock. 
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'* Only one hour/' she murmured. Had sleep been so unmercifal as to gnnt 
her scarce an hour*8 oblivion of her sorrow ? And now thought took the 
place of dreams, and rushed on and followed St. Clair in his happy commanion 
with Ula Dumont at Glenwood, banishing sleep entirely from her heavy eyes. 
In her waking vision the dream she had had scarce seemed a dream ; her dark 
reflections took her back to the last time she had seen St. Clair, and the first 
time the report reached her ears that he visited Glen wood. She pictured from 
the plain truth which had been thrust upon her that very evening, which ccm- 
vinced her that doubt no longer came to her aid, but it was true ; and she b^ 
held them in her imagination together, and happily together. She spfang 
from her couch, and at this juncture there came an interesting thought which, 
faint as it was, it consoled her, or we are unable to say what would have Inp- 
pened. " God have mercy on me," she said desperately. Then came this 
thought, and held her unclasped until she was able to calm herself; which 
happy thought was that Colonel Dumont would never consent to such a union, 
and with this slight vision of hope Lillie prayed upon her knees €k>d only 
knows how long ; for such love as her's for St. Clair Glenn was not a childisk 
fancy of a few days, it had grown on through months and years of intimacy, 
till at last came the firm conviction that he was the one man in this world who 
held her happiness in his hands. There had never been a time when she look- 
ed upon him as a mere friend ; she had always loved him most devotedly. 

After praying to Heaven for help with an earnestness that bespeaks the 
brunette type of women who love against hope, Lillie laid herself down again, 
and even while she wept and wailed, sleep, that sweet blessing of her young 
years, came to her, and calmly she slept away the night. In the rest of sleep 
the strange peace of that better land shines about the young like a halo, while 
in the old and world-weary it has faded away. • 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

;EORGE LEACH had spent much of his time with St. Clair Glemi 
since the eventful night when he had witnessed the strange death- 
bed scene which has been detailed in a previous chapter, and the two 
young men lefl nothing unturned to learn the particulars of Julia 
Moyland's marriage from their friends in California. But their 
efforts had proved a total failure. Numerous letters had been written and ad- 
dressed as before, but no answer came, and the entire business seemed shroud- 
ed in mystery. The sad history of Julia Moyland had to remain unknown, 
though the strange story which the young man and woman had told con- 
firmed the fact that Julia was the same who bad married the hero of crime, 
and consigned her immense fortune over to him and been deserted to die. Her 
unfinished note, the strange meeting at the residence of Mr. Milton between 
her relatives and Lawrence Waters and his abrupt departure, their belief that 
he was the man who had deceived their cousin, notwithstanding the letter 
beginning the name of her heartless husband. Julia in her dying agonies 
might have made a mistake, or Waters might have a middle name beginniDg 
with H. All this seemed a puzzle, yet St. Clair Glenn firmly believed that 
Rose Milton's seducer and Julia Moyland's husband were one and the samcu 

All the earnestness encircled in the above investigation marred not St. Clair's 
chances of visiting Glenwood, and it had come to this, that two evenings of 
each week did he pass in the sweet society of Ula Dumont, notwithstanding 
the two had little opportunity for private converse, the house most always 
being filled with visitors from the city. Yet they could see each other ; they 
could smile at each other that soft smile of mutual love ; they could play and 
sing together ; walk together, and the lives of the two lovers became a sweet 
delirium. If any word of love had passed between them it was not known, 
and surely not suspected by Colonel Dumont, who naturally expected to be 
consulted regarding his daughter's hand. 

Claudice came and went, was very polite to everybody, and particularly so 
to St. Clair Glenn. He slyly began to gain the good graces of Miss Dumont 
again, and his polished manners, his quiet and easy grace, his winning voice 
and his efforts to please, were not lost. Though he forebore to mention the 
subject of love, he was only waiting a favorable opportunity. The keen cun- 
ning of the man, his heavy sighs, his deep thought at times, failed not to touch 
the heart of the sympathetic girl, and she began to pity him as a man who 
loved her devotedly and had given up in despair, and yet did not hate her ; 
hence she was allowing herself gradually to show her true sympathies, and 
was so very kind and gracious to him now on all occasions that the villain 
l)^gan to smile in his sleeve while the heart of his honest i*ival began to pul« 
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Rate with fear and jealousy again, and at intervals of black misgiYingBbe 
would naturally turn his thoughts to the beautiful girl of his own clasB wbo 
loved him he well knew, but to shake off that which had plunged pell-iDel 
into his very heart's core was a thing impossible. 

Many were the times that his mother had spoken with re^^ret of Lillie'siMt 
visit lately, and altogether unlike him to treat the Leaches with the contempt 
he had recently been guilty of. 

*' I did it for the best, mother ; it is far more generous of me to stay anj 
and give the girl a chance to forget the past/* he said pettishly. 

" She will never do that, my child ; her love for you is true and devoted, 
and 1 fear she dwells upon that promise you made her. Poor girl, I pitied 
her from the bottom of my heart when she was here the other week,'* saddhii 
mother with feeling. 

" I made her no promise, mother, from which she could begin to think that 
I ]oved her ; and now that I have remained away so long, I do really dread to 
go.'' 

" She puts great stress upon the promise you did make her, and I think it 
your duty to clear it up, and the sooner the better.*' 

" Now, my dear mother, you magnify — you are too sanguine of LiUie's feel- 
ings towards me— but to please you, name your day and I will call for yon 
after business hours," he said soothingly. 

"To-morrow, then, I shall visit them. Gome home early and come to tea." 

" Why can't I call for you late ? I can get my supper before I leave town." 

" To be sure ; but to please me, do come to tea,** replied his mother. 

" I do believe you are in league with Mrs. Leach, mother, trying to in*^^ a 
match between her daughter and myself.** 

" Now, Glair, be ashamed of yourself,** said the old lady remonstrstivdy, 
*^ notwithstanding the fact that 1 would feel better satisfied if you fancied tlui 
girl instead of one you can never expect to marry.** 

" My Heaven, mother, don't say that,** he replied distressedly, " for I can 
assure you if I never marry Miss Dumont I will die unmarried." 

The old lady sighed heavily as she said — 

** Will you call for me to-morrow evening?*' 

" Of course I will, and come to tea also to please you,*' and he quit the room. 

That very day Mrs. Glenn sent word that her son and herself would tab 
tea at Leach's cottage to-morrow evening. 

When Lillie received this delightful intelligence she inunediately canceled 
a previous engagement she had made to take part in a church fair, and whea 
Mrs. Glenn arrived she found the two anxiously awaiting to receive her. ^ 
soon explained that her son would not call until after business hours. Thii 
was a disappointment, but one which could be easily endured by Lillie shioi 
he was coming. 

" Oh ! I am so delighted to see you, Mrs. Glenn,** said Lillie hastily *'I real- 
ly thought you had forgotten us altogether.*' 

'' My dear girl, no ; never dream of such a thing " replied the visiUir afioo* 
tionately. 
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^' Walk into the sitting-room, mamma is quite a slave to that apartment.** 

Mrs. Leach in welcoming her guest said it made her feel like old times had 
returned. The kiss of friendship was pressed, then the two old friends drew 
their chairs together for a chat. The visitor could not help thinking that she 
had never known Lillie to look so beautiful on any former occasion, and she 
seemed the very spring-time of gaiety. 

She did look beautiful and seemed gay, and well she might. He was coming 
who would make all things bright for her. The spring birds that had ceased 
to sing to nest, and made all nature flourish, could not have so brightened that 
home as the thought of him coming. The earth, though mantled with the 
dying green of Summer, looked its fairest. 

She knew her parish comrades would snub her and cry her down for not 
having attended the fair, but she must not leave home that day. He might 
come in the early afternoon, or at night ; but let him come when he would, 
she must be there. She would not for all the treasures on earth have missed 
him. She had longed for days and weeks to look into his handsome face, to 
hear the sound of his voice. She hungered for his presence, and now she 
would see him — hear him — nay, touch him. Her loving heart beat furiously 
with glad expectations. 

Her mother had reminded her of the church fair. All she said as an excuse 
was, " I am not inclined to go out to-day, mother." She could not plead 
head-ache, she looked too well and happy. 

Through the long hours of that afternoon, dressed in her best, she waited. 
The afternoon passed and evening came. Tea would soon be ready, and he 
would now soon come. Lillie went to her room to re-arrange her hair. She 
gazed long and earnestly at herself in the glass. She thought of the sweet 
bright face of her rival, with her yellow hair, weighing the merits of herself 
and Miss Dumont, giving the decision in her own favor. " There is no com- 
parison between the fair-haired rich girl and my own magnificent beauty," she 
said to herself " He could never hesitate between Ula Dumont and myself-— 
no man ever could, setting aside the fact that I love him so, and my great love 
must win some in return. No — no, he could never prefer her to me, — n^eoer .'" — 
she said, and went down stairs. Scarcely had she been there a moment when 
a loud peal came at the door bell. 

Her face soon grew deathly pale, and her mother saw it. 

Now the mother could see in those black flashing eyes the mingling of love 
and pain. Both the old ladies* eyes were turned upon Lillie, for never perhaps 
had she looked half so beautiful as now. 

Mrs. Glenn thought she looked the very spring-time of loveliness, and won- 
dered how her son could help loving her. 

Mrs. Leach felt a thrill of terror. •* What if St. Clair did not return that 
love ?" 

Before Lillie had time to recover from her emotions, St. Clair was announced. 
He came in looking handsomer than ever. But all were startled when Lillie 
went forward to greet him. They had never seen anything like her face then. 
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and perhaps never would again. The mingled pain and pleasure— the hap- 
piness — ^the expectation^— the fear. 

She could not speak to him, but went forward with outstretched hands. 

Mrs. Leach watched the whole scene with anxiety. She saw plainly tiiat 
her daughter loved St Clair, but she was by no means so sore of the ststeof 
his feelings. She saw nothing but simple pleasure in his face ; there was so 
light of love in his frank, honest eyes, no rapture in his voice or manner; be 
looked, as he said, pleased and nothing more, when he advanced and greeted 
them. 

** I am very glad to see you, Lillie,*' he said, *' and yon, madam,'' to Mn 
Leach. 

Little by little the color came to Lillie*B &ce again and words to her lips. 

** I cannot tell you, St. Glair, how glad I am to see you," she replied, "teaii 
almost ready and you must join us ; it will be like old times to have yon with 
us again." She looked up into his face imploringly, as she spoke. 

He seemed to hesitate as though he did not know what to say ; her impl(N> 
ing look disarmed him. '*I will remain," he said at last, "until mottieiis 
ready to go home." 

It certainly was pleasant to be welcomed so warmly, to be made to feel tint 
he had brought brightness and happiness with him, to know that their delight 
at seeing him was perfectly genuine ; it was more like coming home after 
years of absence. 

Mrs. Leach, noticing her daughter's delight, felt her heart sink within her. 
She could see that St. Glair did not care for her except as a fiiend, and it 
dawned upon her that an unfortunate love affair would be the one thing in 
this world which would be most baneful to Lillie. 

They had a pleasant tea, and all the choicest wines were brought, for tba 
Leaches were not rich people, but proud and high strung and highly rei^Mcted 
by their neighbors. 

Very little time was monoplized after termination of the repast la geneitl 
topics before they all adjourned to the neat little parlor, and after a short panae 
the two seniors retired, the door was closed and St. Glair found himself alons 
with Lillie. ** I am glad that we are alone," said Lillie, affectionately, after 
she made some laughing apology for the withdrawal of the old ladies. *^h 
has been such a time since you have honored us with your presence het^ I 
want you all to myself," and looked up playfUlly into his face. 

'* I scarcely deserve this return of warmth and friendship as a reception for 
my long absence," he said, for want of something better to say. 

" Ah ! yes, St. Glair, you are always welcome here, those doors are alwan 
open to you, and I do love so to see you come," and she blushed as she spoke» 
But he was silent. A panic terror seized upon the girl by his side as he ooa« 
tinned to pause. No sound save the low murmuring of Summer winds witb 
out. It was the very night for poetry and love. I^iUie began to grow weary* 
his long silence frightened her, and she grew sick at heart. 

" St, Glair," she said, " tell me whether you would have come to-night to 
visit your old steadfast friends had it not been to please your mother ?" 
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She said this so sadly that Glenn was again puzzled to answer her, at least 
truthftilly. 

*' Lillie, why put such a question to me ? It is unworthy of you. Are we 
not the best of friends? ** 

''Then our friendship has not lost its lustre. You feel our friend still? I 
am so glad." 

Glenn was all oyer in a fidget. " What a position for a man to be placed in," 
he thought, yet he deeply felt for the girl. 

"I cannot but be delighted also," he said, rather hastily, "lvalue your 
friendship so much, Lillie." 

*' Don't you care more for my friendship than you did ? Would you feel re- 
Inctant to lose it ? " 

"Most certainly I would," he answered, •* I should be more than reluctant, I 
should be grieved, but why should there be any fear of such a thing ? " 

"Oh I I hope there is not," she said, " I was merely wondering if you should, 
whether you would feel it acutely." 

*'We may be friends always," he answered, "I do not see anything to pre- 
Tent it." 

Lillie raised her bright and beautiful face and looked silently into his, and 
her eyes spoke the words, nothing more / She gazed earnestly, but he also was 
silent. 

At last he said, — ** Nothing need ever mar our friendship, not even were 
jou to marry. If, however, you marry some one who objects to it, your clear 
doty would be to put an end to it." 

His thoughts hardly went with his words; he was wondering what Ula was 
doing, whether Claudice was there, and the emotion of the girl by his side es- 
caped him. 

They were now standing, and she had to lean on the piano for support. 
This was to have been a day of supreme happiness to her, and now she saw 
that it had not fulfilled its promise. 

*' Is that all you have to say to me ? " she asked, slowly. 

He looked down at her with a smile and said : 
'* Have I left anything unsaid which I should have said ? " 
" You must be the best judge of that, St. Clair," she replied, " for I am so 
yerj pleased to see you,— oh ! so pleased ; ain*t you glad to be with me, St. 
CSlair ? " She went on toying with a fan which she held in her hand. 
'* I have assured you of that," he said, gravely. 

''But you seem restrained and pre-occupied, St. Clair, as though your 
thoughts were not here." 

"Then I am ashamed of myself; that would be unpardonable. The fact is," 
he added, in a low voice, '* my mind is full of one great hope, and I am afraid 
that I lose myself in thinking of it." 

The poor j^l's heart gave one passionate throb. No doubt came to her 
mind as to what this hope was ; it must be the winning of her heart. The 
very ftct of his mentioning it proved it. She bowed her head in silence. The 
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words were unutterably sweet to her. " Why did he not say more? " Surely 
he would, but he too was silent for some moments. 

** Some day," he^ added, "I will tell you, as we are friends, more about this 
great hope of mine. Now I must go, for it is growing late and my mother is 
a bad hand walking at night, so you see our walk will be slow and tedious." 

" Must you go ? " she asked, with a gentle pressure of her hand on his arm. 
" Oh ! I wish you could remain one hour longer ; your presence here brings 
back pleasant recollections of the past, when I was so happy. But St. Ckur, 
you ." 

The door opens and her last sentence was interrupted by the entrance of the 
two old ladies, Mrs. Glenn with her cloak and hat on all ready to go. St Clair 
felt as though he had been a prisoner and his term had expired. 

They bade good-night. When he said good-night to Lillie, the way she 
clung to him was almost caressing. " You will come again soon ? " she whis- 
pered. 

He was at a loss for a while for words to answer her. 

" I will be very happy to do so," he said, ** but just now I am very busy." 

*' I shall look forward with untold pleasure to the time when you will 
come again," she said, with head averted and a flush on her face. 

He made her no other reply, but said " good-night," gravely. 

Lillie fled to her room and closed and locked the door. 

It was a pitiful sight upon which the moon-beams fell an hour later. The 
proud, beautiful girl, radiant with love and happiness only a few months ago, 
now with an agonizing cry, flung herself down upon her couch, dressed as she 
was, her white face gleaming like an opal, — the picture of despair. 

The beaming queen of that soft Summer night fell in white splendor upon 
the little cottage, upon the dark masses of wood, the bright glowing fields, the 
picturesque garden and yard. Everything was bathed in her sweet soft light 
But there was one spot where they fell without healing in their half-monming 
light. 

Never did good and evil fight for a human heart as they struggled that 
night for the heart of Lillie Leach. All the fire— the passion — the recklessness 
of that beautiful girl's nature was aroused. It had been her one treasure— 
her one wish — her one ambition — that love would have crowned her life, and 
now it was over. Her marvelous voice— her exquisite beauty, had failed her. 
Another had won him without efibrt, and the heart he had taught to worship 
him in childhood's days lay now writhing, breaking, for love of him. 

" It shall not be," she cried, wildly, " I have nothing else ; I will have him. 
He shall love me." Then suddenly relaxing into utter despair she sobbed 
brokenly, with her white haggard face turj^ed toward Heayeij. " Give nje hid 
Jove, oh ! God ! oV I shall die.** 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

|W0 months passed away, and they were months of roses and thorli's 
for St. Clair Glenn. Some how or other he imagined that Colonel 
Ddinont had grown a little cold towards him. He was puzzled, for 
although Ula treated him with usual cordiality she seemed equally 
polite to Claudice, and one-half the time his imagination led him to 
believe that Claudice was the favored suitor. He would on these occasions 
come home to his mother looking blue, and the old lady would sigh and disap- 
prove his course ; but his heart was there, and he would go to Glenwood- 
Then again he would spend a heavenly hour with her. He would tell her his 
plans for getting on in the world, and she would listen with demure compla- 
cency that seemed to imply she acknowledged a personal interest in his sue 
cess. She told him she admired his independence. **It becomes a man," she 
aaid. 

From the future they would go to the past, and she would remind him of 
the night when he saved her life, and in speaking of it her eyes would deepen 
in color ; her voice was low and soft, and she was all tenderness. 

If love was not directly spoken it was constantly implied, and in fact that is 
how true love generally speaks ; not as described in most novels, let me tell 
you. 

" And when I come back from Albany," she suddenly said one day, " I would 
like to have you finish that landscape for me." 

" 1 shall be delighted to do so. But, going to Albany f " 

*' Oh ! we spend two weeks in Albany every year, and this is our time ; at 
least aunt Marion says so. I never was home much, you see. I thought I 
should be glad to go, but I am not." 

" I am not, I can assure you ; I am veiy sorry." 

** Two weeks will soon pass." 

" Two weeks of pain is a good long time. You are the sunshine of my life, 
and you are going to shine on others and leave me dark and solitary." 

" But how do you know I shall shine on others ? Perhaps I shall be duller 
than yourself, and think all the more of Glenwood for being away." 

The melting tone in which this was said, and the coy and tender glances that 
accompanied it, were balm of Heaven to the lover. 

He took comfort, and asked her cheerfully if he might write to her. 

She hesitated just a moment and then said — '* Yes." She added, however^ 
after a pause, ** but you cannot, for you do not know my address." 

" But you will tell me ? " 

** Never — never. Fil^y-eight Main street." 

" When do you go? " 
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" The day after to-morrow at 1 o'clock." 

«* May I see you off at the train ? " 

She hesitated for a while, then sud slowly — 

'* If you like, but I think you had better not " 

** Oh 1 do let me see the last of you." 

Ula hardly knew what to tell him, and her look surely puzzled him. At 
last she said — 

" Use your own Judgment, St. Clair." 

This last word slipped out unintentionally ; she was thinking of something 
else ; she had never called him by his Christian name before, and a^ soon as 
she uttered it she said—*' Oh ! " and blushed deeply—** I forgot— oh I please 
forgive me." 

He caught her hand and kissed it devotedly. Then she quivered all over. 

" You must not," she said then with the gentlest possible tone of reproach. 
** Oh 1 dear," she sighed. " I am so. sorry I am going." 

Now a visitor was announced and they parted. 

St. Clair was now deeper in love than ever. He was also by nature rather 
obstinate ; and although she had told him she thought it would be better for 
him not to see her off, yet he made up his mind to strike work about noon the 
next day and see the last of her at the station. He accordingly had his own 
team brought around to the establishment at half past twelve next day, and, 
trigging himself up, sprang into the Vehicle in high glee and drove to the 
statioo. 

When he returned he was low-spirited and gloomy, and his good friend and 
partner could scarcely get from him a civil answer to any of his many ques- 
tions. He was astonished at the manner of the youog man; and though to- 
tally unable to account for it, he forbore to pry into the gloom his favorite 
had so suddenly fallen into. 

He left the office early that afternoon and went straight home to his mother. 
She was up stairs. He threw himself into an arm chair and there she found 
him looking ghastly. 

" Oh I mother, what shall I do? " he sighed forth. 

" What is the matter, dear ? " 

*' She is false — she is false — she has gone up to Albany with that wretch 
Harry Claudice." 

''What! Eloped f' 

** God forbid. Why, mother, I did not say she was alone with him ; Colonel 
Dumont was with them." 

** Then be assured that you are distressing yourself more than you need. 
She goes to Albany with her papa, and Mr. Claudice happens to go on the 
same day, that is really all." 

" Oh 1 but, mother, it was no accident ; I noticed particularly there was no 
surprise on either face when he came up with his baggage." 

** My son, while I see no cause for blaming her, I fear my dear child will 
never be happy while he allows himself to think of Miss Dumont." 
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'^In ibe name of Heayen, how can I help it now, mother f But yon say 
there is no cause for hlaming her. Why ? ** 

Mrs. Glenn pondered for a minute and then said,—** I dare say most of her 
friends knew she was going to Albany to-day, and Mr. Olaudice determined to 
go up the same day. He is courting her. My dear Clair, you knew before to- 
day that you had a rival, and a determined one. Now, if you blame her for 
his acts, it will be apt to end in his defeating you.*' 

" That's so," he said, Joyously, "then I will not blame her at all." 

" Not at least until you are sure." 

" I won't, mother." 

" Well, dear, for it is one way, I assure you, by which many high-spirited girls 
are lost." 

" I remember now when I told her I should come to the station and see her 
off, she seemed much put out." 

" Did she forbid you ? " 

" No,— no, but I fancy she did not like it. Ah t mother, she knew before- 
hand that Claudice would be there." . 

" She may have thought it possible and yet not know, and again it was likely 
on account of her father ; I am sure you have never told him that you loved 
his daughter." 

" No, I have not." 

" And you knew him to be a mere n^an of the world, and you have been al- 
ways very poor. Now might it not be that Ula Dumont would rather that 
your attachment for her was told to her father by her lips or yours, now that 
your prospects are bright, than to have him to detect it on the platform of a 
railroad station, at the tender hour of parting?" 

" Oh, how wise you are, mother ; your very words are balm to me. I am 
consoled. What an insight you have got." 

A few days later he received a letter from Miss Dumont in response to his 
own he had hastily written. It was reassuring in its every sense, and com- 
pelled St. Glair to throw aside all doubt as regards his rival. He went home to 
his mother that evening and showed her Ula*s letter, and the old lady smiled 
triumphantly as she reminded her son of woman's superior knowledge of 
woman. 

" I bow in submission," he replied, gayly. " I must answer this at once, 
mother," and off he went up stairs in his own room to be alone and better pre- 
pared to concentrate his thoughts, for the feeling that letter imbibed in him 
made him feel like he was walking on air. A staunch ambition to greet his 
coming wealth — yes, that which he had worked for, — was near at hand. A 
victoiy against all odds. €hld^ that god on earth, seemed now in his very 
grasp. The business of the firm to which he waa now really a partner was 
flourishing. From a poor college boy to a laborer ; A*om a laborer to a carver 
— to a designer— an artist— now to fortune — thence marry Ula Dumont, and 
dwell in paradise 

All these beautiftilly-flowered visions flashed through his mind like light- 
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ning, as be took hie seat at bis writing-desk to pen those lines of affeciionto 
tbe woman wbom be loved witb bis very soal. 

It was evening — one of tbose beautifUl evenings late in August, which be- 
tokened tbe approach of Indian Summer. Eartb was steeped in goldea ns- 
shine ; qaivering in the west was be, while tbe delicious dark marks of his cool 
reflections from tbe mountain trees dotted the open fields. The air was bahiiT 
with memories of perfume. A subtle harmony seemed to bind all nature into 
a tender loveliness, a dying grace. 

St. Clair was seated at bis writing-desk near tbe window of his little room, 
busy witb that which bis heart dictated. Finishing and directing tbe letter to 
bis love be went down stairs and joined his mother in a cup of tea. 

Mrs. Glenn read his letter and smiled at its tenderness. 

*^ I will declare, love, I never thought you possessed so much sentimentality, 
but one never knows until one's heart speaks.** 

" I hope it is not ridiculous, mother ; if I thought so I would write it over." 

** To me it might seem so, but to her it will seem a straight-forward busineeg 
letter,** said bis mother, laughing. 

" You are my confidant— my consoler — my adviser and my sweet companion, 
dear mother. Now, do tell me the truth about tbe tone of that letter. I am 
serious ; do not joke me.** ' 

She laughed again. 

" I will re-write it, mother,** he said in a voice of pique, ** it must go to- 
morrow morning the first thing.** 

** Nonsense, child, you must not infer from my mirth that the letter needs 
writing over. I assure you, according to my judgment of girls in love, this is 
just the letter for the occasion.** 

" I thank you, mother,*' and be kissed her. 

When morning came St. Clair was up to greet the first smile of dawn, and 
be smiled in unison, for bis proud heart pulsated that morning with a hope 
and happiness which almost frightened bim, as he bitched up his black steed 
before early breakfast to start for town immediately after. 

" Why, my dear son, off" so early ?'* said Mrs. Glenn, glancing from the table 
out tbe door, her eyes falling on the horse, ready bitched up. 

" To mail the letter for tbe first morning collection, mother,** he replied, his 
face coloring. 

" Indeed !" she said, affecting to tease. 

" I promised Ula I would write as often as I could ; every day ain*t too 
often, is it?" 

*' Ob I no, not for lovers ; but who is that coming ?" she asked, seeing a 
horseman coming towards the bouse in a smart pace. 

" As I live it is Mr. Willis* man,*' said St. Clair, rising from the table and 
going to tbe door. 

Tbe man came dashing up and stopped in front of tbe door. Removing his 
bat be banded St. Clair a note. 

And no human mind can describe young Glenn's feelings as he read the con- 
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tents therein. All his bright hopes fell in a heap at his feet as he read the 

appalling words written there and guessed their meaning. Throwing up both 

hands the paper fell from his grasp as his despairing voice fell like a pall on 

his mother's ear, saying—" Oh ! mother ! — lam ruined— 1 am ruined.^* 

And the heartrending words which caused this wild cry of despair, were 

these: 

Deab Glenn, — For your sake I regret not having taken your advice. Come 
to town at once ; our establishment is in ashes; burnt to the ground ; nothing 
saved. 

Your true friend and sympathizer, Enoch Willis. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



[F St. Glair Glenn could have looked into the depth of that yile heart 
which bad caused him such bitter doubt when they met at the rail- 
road station and read there the laughing triumph and Bignificance, he 
might have this far by a vigilant watch saved his ruin. But two days 
before Colonel Dumont and his daughter started for Albany, Glaudice 
had called and appeared delighted that such a fortunate coincidence had 
favored his trip to the same city, with such pleasant traveling companions. 

*' 1 have just had a letter/* he said, *' which calls me to Albany this week, 
and I will put it off until the day after to-morrow." 

Hence we can recall Ula*s objections to St. Clair seeing her off. 

Now on the night before Harry Claudice paid his last visit to Glenwood 
prior to the trip, about midnight, he in company with two other men might 
have been seen in the neighborhood of Willis and Glenn's establishment on 
Broadway testing the strength of the window and doors, back and front. 

** We can make a capital haul here," observed one of the men, '* this window 
is insecure and so far from the main thoroughfare that we can work with im- 
punity." 

*'But you must fire the place afterwards," said Claudice; *'you see the 
establishment is not insured, and Glenn will be utterly reduced to poverty." 

" To be sure, we will burn the building to hide our marks and be doing 
you a favor in the meantime," replied the first speaker. 

** Exactly; and as I am going to Albany this week not to return for ten days, 
this must all be done in my absence. You understand ?" 

*' We do, my covey, and if we get trapped you are a goner. What say you, 
TiUr 

" Sure as you are born to die," replied Robson. 

*^ But you will not be caught ; I am sure of that. However, I will trust to 
you, and risk all the rest," said Claudice. 

And he bade them good night and sauntered in the direction of his club on 
59th street. 

It was about half-past twelve when he reached the corner of 5th avenue 
and 59th street, which is also the entrance to Central Park. Turning up the 
latter street he walked on slowly, meditating over the grand scheme he had 
hit upon to defeat Glenn. So absorbed was his every thought as he strode on 
with his head down, that he ran against a figure coming in an opposite direc- 
tion. Staggering himself as well as nearly knocking tlie other down, he made 
a brief motion to apologize, when he almost ceased to breathe, so great was 
his astonishment when he beheld before him an old comrade of the West, 
whom he did not know whether to be glad or sorry to encounter. His com- 
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panion of surprise also stood for some minutes as if debating in his mind 
whether or not he could be mistaken ; but he smiled, as though he experienced 
a kind of pleasure in again meeting his old friend. 

" I beg your pardon," said Claudice, " but I thought I kneW you," and he 
made a move to walk on. 

" You are not mistaken, sir, since I recognize your voice as that of Harry 
Glaudice," replied the stranger, smiling. 

" Louis Orasan / can this be you ?" 
\ '* It is indeed, me. I am delighted to see you, Olaudice," he answered, ex- 
tending his hand. 

*' I am equally delighted to see you, Grason," said Glaudice, shaking the 
proffered hand. 

" When did you come, and what brings you to New York ?" asked Glaudice. 

** I arrived yesterday morning, and now that I have met you my business 
here is awarded. I am here to see you." 

Glaudice's face darkened ; a thought suddenly struck him, which just at that 
time was anything but pleasant. 

" I hope," he said slowly, '* that you did not think for a moment that I had 
forgotten my obligation." 

** That is hardly a fair way of putting it, my friend, since four years have 
almost elapsed, and yet this is the first time I have heard a word from you 
since that time. You must remember one cannot always be flushed with 
money. Had I been, I can assure you you should never have been troubled by 
me." 

*' I understand, but you must let me off by a payment of one-half now, and 
six months hence I will pay you the balance." 

'*I would willingly do so, but my present demands are eight thousand dollars, 
and my dependence of meeting it is solely on you." 

" It cannot be done. Gtood night. Gall at my lodgings to-morrow morning 
at ten. There is my card." 

*• Glaudice, where is your wife? Where is Julia Moyland? The facing of 
this card signifies that you are boarding, and not housekeeping." 

Glaudice stopped immediately, a panic of terror seized upon him, and he 
almost staggered like one drunk, and .but for the darkness of night Grason 
could not have helped seeing what an appalling effect bis words had upon his 
old comrade. He, however, soon recovered himself and said — 

" My poor wife is dead ; yes, Grason, I am a widower," and he affected 
sorrow. 

" Indeed I poor girl, did she leave no children ? " 

** No, none ; she went off quite unexpected ; I think the physician pro- 
nounced it heart disease. By the way,. did the Nevett^s ever find out who put 
up that smart job on their daughter ? ^ said Glaudice, brightening up as he 
spoke. 
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" My God I Claudice, I have suffered enough for having oommitted that base 
act ; I have repented ; for Heaven's sake never mention that to me again." 

*' Upon one eondition only/' replied the villain. 

" Ah ! I see you have got the advantage of me; what are yourcondiUdu?" 

'* That you accept my first offer, and never mention my wife's name to me 
or any living being again while you live." 

" My God ! why not? Have you like myself been base enough to betray a 
weak woman ?" he replied, contritely. 

" Never mind what my guilt has been. You agree to my proposition and 
remain in New York." 

** Remain in New York ! " repeated the contrite man. '*I will agree to your 
first proposition, but 1 cannot remain away from the child of the woman 
whose death I caused ; no — no, tempt me not, Claudice." 

" Listen to me. Do they know where you are ? " 

" No." 

" Then you are safe. Call to-morrow at ten ; now good-night, but be sore 
to come; do not attempt to play me false. If you did loan me ten thousand 
dollars to dupe Julia Moyland into marriage, you need not think I would 
spare you." 

Saying this he walked off, and left Louis Grason standing stupefied where 
he had met him. 

The inducements which had attracted Louis Grason to New Y'ork I am sure 
you will not fail to understand, reader ; but could he have foreseen the conse- 
quence, most certainly he would never have come, broke though he was and 
his mission in the metropolis was to collect a just debt and return and satisfy 
his debtors, intending to make his future life atone for his past bad deeds. 
Now as he stood there a mark of wonder for the passers by, with his melan- 
choly eyes bent in miserable meditation, it dawned upon that individual of 
misfortune that the rascal who had just left him had some object to accomplisb 
and his idea of detaining Grason in New York was clearly for his own wicked 
ends. The young man felt so completely in his power that he dared not obev 
and he therefore fought bravely against his successive impulses to fly at ance 
and trust to the rest, and in after years — oh ! God ! how he regretted having 
been so weak as to yield himself again, and enlist in the regiment of crime* 
he did yield, and to his own and others' bitterest sorrow. 

Claudice slept easy that night, and next morning at ten he paid Qraaon five 
thousand dollars, and so completely intoxicated him with the brilliancy of 
New York life that the weak-minded Westonian consented, remained, and be- 
came quite a man of the sporting world. 

When the newspapers of the metropolis detailed the circumstances of the 
dreadful conflagration on Broadway, a few days later, giving detailed accounts 
of the valuable property destroyed thereby, none were noted with a greater 
stress than the silver and plated ware establishment of Willis, Glenn «fc Co. in 
which building the fire was supposed to have had its origin, stating with re- 
grets that the building and stock were not insured for one cent. 
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Ula Dumont always remembered with what amount of gravity, regret and 
interest Harry Olaudice revealed the intelligence to the company at the break- 
fast table in Albany on the morning after the fire. She never forgot how 
gently he sided with Glenn, and remonstrated with her father when he began 
to censure that obstinate young man for not taking his advice and have the 
business insured ; nor did she understand his object then. But the future told. 

Claudice was not blind to the fact that Miss Dumont felt a deep interest in 
St. Clair Glenn, and now that he was utterly ruined, the doors of Colonel 
Dumont's mansion would be ever in future closed against him. 

And the man of the world was on the spot, and wide awake to say the 
soothing things his deceitful tongue was capable of saying when he saw how 
mournfully pained was this maiden when he himself regretfully announced 
the fact. 

** Oh !— oh !" she exclaimed, " poor — poor Mr. Glenn." 

" It serves him perfectly right ; he refused to be advised," said Colonel Du- 
mont, with force. 

" I do not think he was to blame, papa ; I remember when you spoke to him 
regarding the insurance against fire," said Ula, feebly. 

" Doh*t tell me, Ula ; why, he is as stubborn as an ass." 

"But you may be mistaken. Colonel. I really think Glenn a man of busi- 
ness, and I am rather inclined to blame Mr. Willis, the senior partner," said 
Claudice, with much earnestness. 

This captured Ula. She began at once to esteem this man whom she had so 
cruelly treated and who had so nobly borne it. 

" I will not believe it, Mr. Claudice ; these two men were partners and like 
brothers, and I am sure Glenn could have persuaded him. It was pure pro- 
crastination or neglect," said the rich man, speaking irritably. 

Claudice went on to reason and to eulogize St. Clair so that Ula was quite 
taken in, and the man of the world took almost immediate advantage of his 
new stepping-stone and recommenced his winning compliments and pretty 
speeches. Ula listened attentively, but gave him but feeble encouragement, 
now and then a sigh escaping her lips. 

Nevertheless, he found her restrained and pre-occupied. The case was hope- 
ful, and from th« outburst on the part of Colonel Dumont, he felt that he had 
succeeded thus far in defeating Glenn. But Claudice knew his man ; he was 
well aware that to knock him down was only a short suspension, and ere long 
this ambitious rival of his would appear on the field again. But how ? In 
what way ? To what would he now turn ? ** I must be prepared," he told 
himself " I must have an interview with her father, but I must pave my way 
with the girl first." These plans all occurred to him on that same day when 
he had broken the news at the breakfast table. 

A letter came next morning from Mr. Price addressed in haste to his partner, 

which read as follows : 

Colonel Dumont: — You have doubtless read the news in the papers of the 
(lisastrous fire. It is that upon which I wish to speak to you ; hence come to 
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New York as soon as possible. That fire has rained and thrown out of en- 
plovment one of the best business men and most eminent mechwuics this State 
ever produced — now is our chance ; come at once and let ub secure the serrioei 
of St. Glair Glenn. 

Your partner, iNawBii Pbick. 

Ula was surprised that afternoon when her father came to her and told hn 
to pack for the six o'clock train. She asked no questions, however, and not 
unwilling to obey the command she ordered her maid to get eyerything to- 
gether, and by six they were ready to start. 

Mr. Claudice came in about fiye, as was his custom now, to spend ereiy 
afternoon and evening with his adored. 

** I shall be compelled to go to New York to-morrow,'* he said as he took hit 
seat at the window where Ula was sitting in such profound meditation thst 
she almost started when he spoke. 

** But I shall be back in two days/' he added. 

" We leave here in an hour," she replied. 

"In an hour?" he exclaimed, utterly surprised, "why I thought you m- 
tended remaining for at least two weeks." 

" So we did, but papa received a letter this morning to which I suppose this 
unceremonious departure is due, and I am glad ; I am anxious to return." 

Claudice's face darkened ; he did not precisely understand her anxiety to 
get back to Glenwood, nor what the nature of Colonel Dumont's letter could 
be. Surely that letter did not allude to Glenn ; but he was well aware that 
Ula^s wish to get home meant her anxiety to know something more about 
Glenn, or at least he feared so. 

"Pray, Miss Dumont, what could have been the contents of a letter so 
urgent as to completely cause your father to change his mind ? Only yesterday 
evening he assured me he would not return for ten days more. Surely, no one 
is sick r 

" Oh ! no ; I am sure that is not it, for he would have mentioned the faci to 
me. As it is, he only told me to be ready by six o'clock." 

This quite took the nerve of the man of experience. They were going back 
to Glenwood. The girl seemed delighted. A letter had called the rich man 
home. From whom was that letter? Why did Miss Dumont so openly ex- 
press her delight ? These two questions aroused his suspicions, and he failed 
to find in his imagination a satisfactory answer to them. 

But he had prematurely spoken of his own intention to return to-morrow - 
and now they were going in an hour. How much better it would have been 
for him had he said to-day ? But he must be at work ; he must speak * he 
must pave his way and be ready when they again got settled at Glenwood to 
speak to the girl's father. 

" I am glad we are alone, Miss Dumont," he said, after a prudent pause 
*' my business may be such that we may not meet again for a week or two * in 
that time, modify the pain of absence by giving me hope. I hare flattered 
myself lately that I am not altogether indifferent to you, and as for my feel- 
ings, you already know." 
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** This is no timef Mr. Claadice, after the excitement of the fire in which one 
of my best fHends suffered rain, to discuss a subject like this. As I have 
before said,! like you ; but please be reasonable, and let us speak of something 
else Just now." 

*' The excitement of the fire has nothing whatever to do with the subject 
in question, since it concerns us alone. I scarcely belieye you heartless, and 
did you know the state of my distracted mind — the suspense — the dread — the 
fear — this putting ofi* from time to time incurs — my dear Ula, you would be 
merciful. If there is a single spark of hope to which I may cling, do not, I 
implore you, withhold it ; give it me now ; ease the doubt — the unbearable 
doubt— of this loving heart, which is all your own.'' 

These passionate words so tragically uttered touched the warm nature of 
the girl beside him, and she pitied him from the very bottom of her heart. 
She remembered how nobly he had sided with the man she loved so dearly 
when her own father had censured him, and she knew not what to say. She 
did not doubt for a moment but what he loved her. But she loved another. 
There was a stumbling block. But he was now penniless, and the barrier be- 
tween them was rendered still more impossible. Her father would never con. 
sent to a marriage like that. St. Clair was noble — he was great — he was 
handsome— and oh ! she loved him so, — and here at her feet was a man whom 
she had learned to esteem. He was high-bred, handsome and wealthy; yet 
there was something, she scarcely knew what, that she did not altogether ad- 
mire ; but she was young and inexperienced, and scarcely able to decide for 
lierself ; however, she must have time, and she said with much gravity — 

''So far as hope is concerned, Mr. Glaudice, you should be the best judge of 
tliat. We have seen quite a good deal of each other, in the meantime this 
subject has been alluded to more than once, each time with a similar result. 
1*h\B may not always be the case. We have plenty of time. I scarcely feel able 
just yet to decide for you, on which decision much is implied concerning pur 
future. I have no objection to your visits ; they are pleasant. The future 
must teach me to render a decision just to us both. Now I must get ready, 
P&pa will soon be here ;'* and she left him. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

iT. CLAIR, when he again recovered speech, of which the note from 
his partner had for a few moments deprived him, said — ** Mother, this 
is a blow ! " 
His mother could not answer him. She stood apart from her son 
with the note in her hand, which had dropped from his, with parted 
lips and pale face, while the hot tears rolled down her cheeks in rapid succes- 
sion. Poor old lady, she saw in those few lines the destruction of that 
platform which had been built by her proud ambitious son. His fame of years 
of hard work, night as well as day. Everything was gone now, and they 
were utterly penniless. She was paralyzed in every limb and could scarcely 
realize that St. Clair could have just spoken to her. She tried to answer, but 
the words died on her lips. 

" Do not give way, mother ; Gk)d is merciful. I am not afraid of work. I 
am young, and we will not starve. Be brave and encourage me, and I will 
stand by you until I die." 

" My son — my dear good son — this is awful," and she fell into his arms and 
burst into a flood of tears. 

St. Clair wept with her, and for a brief period only the sounds of their bitter 
sobs broke the stillness of that humble little cottage on that ever-remembered 
morning which had dawned so bright to greet these two glad and happy 
hearts, over which the veil of ruin had so suddenly fallen. 

Extricating himself from his mother*s arms, St. Clair, said — "Dry your 
tears, mother ; this is a bitter stroke ; but a man who is young and ambitious 
is never poor. The world has used me rough, but I will try it again. My 
grief is over ; now, good bye. I am off for New York." He kissed away the 
tears, jumped into his buggy and started for the metropolis. 

He went straight to where yesterday he had worked in such high spirits. 
That dear, sweet letter from Ula had filled him full of hope. She had re-as- 
sured him. She had laughed at his doubts and fears. 

And now, oh ! Heaven, the spectacle that met his gaze ? There lay the build- 
ing and all it^ contents one mass of debris— one pile of ashes and scattered 
lumber — and with it seemed to be buried his last hope. The building in which 
he had worked to make himself worthy of the wealthy woman he loved was 
no more. All his tools — all his late designings was buried there. '* Will Ula 
Dumont recognize me now ! Will her father tolerate me, a poor ruined man 
as a visitor still ? ** All that mass of people — all the police — the fire depart- 
ment — the crowd of spectators — the interested and the disinterested idlers, 
were lost on St. Clair Glenn as these thoughts took possession of him and 
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made him forget for the time that the ruin implicated anybody else save Ula 
Dumont and himself. 

He started as if shot, when a hand fell on his shoulder and awakened him 
from his sad reflections. Turning sharply around he beheld Mr. Willis, his 
partner, in whose countenance he read the warmest sympathy on behalf of 
our hero and a look of untold self-reproach. 

" I feel ashamed of myself, Glenn," he said sorrowftilly, " for not having taken 
your advice ; I hope you forgive my superstitious obstinacy." 

" Freely, sir. Should you have agreed, it would have been as you very 
wisely remarked at the time — the public voice would not have spared us." 

** Confound the public voice. Where a man's living is at stake, it would not 
have been worse on you than me," replied Willis, sharply. 

** But we are both clear, as it is ; no room now for public gossip and censure ; 
and since it had to happen, I am glad we did not insure." 

** What a queer genius you are, Glenn ; why need a man care for what 
people say, so long as his conscience is clear. Your scruples are scarce leas 
laughable than my foolish superstitions were." 

** That's quite true, sir ; but it is all over now ; it is too late to grieve after 
spilled milk." 

Willis smiled at the sheer coolness of the worthy fellow. " What can I do 
for you, Glenn ; I feel much in your debt." 

" Nothing, sir, beyond securing me work. I must begin the world anew 
again. This is a terrible blow, but Tm not knocked out." 

" You are a jewel, young fellow, and be assured that you or yours shall 
never want while Enoch Willis lives." 

" Take my hand, Mr. Willis ; I feel that you are indeed a poor man's friend. 
Now, sir, I must stir around. You see I cannot be idle ; my every cent was 
destroyed here last night." 

•* No, you must rest a day or two ; you must remain around here for a while, 
and manifest the interest of a partner. Do not return at once to a carver's 
bench, but keep a stifl" upper lip ; they will seek you, and I will arrange it so 
you ca£ command your own price." 

" But how, Mr. Willis ? I have not one cent upon which to live." 

" There, take that ; if you wish anything else, call on Willis. Now, stay 
around here for a while, I must be ofl". Good day, old fellow." 

Mr. Willis had thrust a sealed envelope into Glenn's hand so suddenly, and 
walked off so abruptly that the young man had not time to break the seal ere 
he had disappeared in the crowd and was entirely beyond recall. 

Glenn broke the seal, and a check for five thousand dollars dazzled his eyes. 
A cunning note accompanied it, as follows : 

" Accept this mite which is justly yours from one by whose obstinacy you 
have suffered ruin. Do not think of returning it. Accept it as a loan. By 
returning the check you lose my friendship forever. Keep and appropriate to 
your own use the above, and retain the true friendship of 

" Yours, &c., Enoch Willis." 



I 
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Glenn was quite cai/ried away with this unlooked for kindness. He read 
the note over several tunes, and understood at last how much he valued Mr. 
Willis' friendship ; and he concluded to write him a note of thanks and accept 
his kind offer. 

After remaining, as his iate partner had advised him, about the ruins, he 
hitched up his black and went home and told his mother what had occurred 
and showed her Mr. Willis* kind note. 

"I will not go to town for a day or two, mother; I will rest for a while; 
then I will apply at the Bostonian house for a job.'' 

Two days later he got a letter from Colonel Dumont, and though it was 
written on one of the letter heads of his place of business it stated that he and 
his daughter had returned from Albany and would be pleased to have him call 
at 4 o'clock P. M. " I wish to see you on business. Come to the library at 
that hour." 

It was morning when the letter came, and his curious conjectures and rest- 
less anticipations kept him full of all sorts of reflections until the hour came, 
and he went to his room to dress. Now let us leave him and return to the 
coming home of the Dumonts. 

* ************ « « 

When Ula left Harry Claudice sitting at the drawing-room windoTV at her 
hotel in Albany, after delivering the reasonable speech which ends our last 
chapter, she went direct to her own chamber and prepared for the trip home. 

Claudice mused quite awhile, then arose and quit the house. Shortly after 
Colonel Dumont came in, and they were all soon on their way home. He sent 
his daughter and her maid from the station to Glen wood and directed his steps 
to see and consult his partner about the prospects of securing St. Clair Glenn. 
It Was soon settled and he penned the letter above referred to to our hero. 

Next afternoon about 2 o'clock, to the surprise of them all, who should drive 
up and dismount in front of the hall door at Glenwood but that same gentle- 
man who had told Miss Dumont no longer than yesterday that he would re- 
main in Albany another day. 

** Ah ! " he said cheerily, ** you seemed surprised to see me ; I trust, Miss 
Dumont, the surprise is not a disagreeable one." 

** Not by any means ; but I did not expect to see you for several weeks, hav- 
ing it from your lips yesterday." 

" But you see I am here. I was surprised and agreeably so to find my busi- 
ness in such a state on returning from Albany to-day, that I have one or two 
more idle weeks, most of which time I shall appropriate to the annoyance of 
the inmates of Glenwood." 

Ula smiled approval and went on to allude to the general topics of the day. 
The theme of the last subject was not mentioned. Claudice made himself 
agreeable and amusing until about half past three o'clock, then some visitors 
were announced, and for a brief period he was left to himself. Ula's visitors 
being ladies, she withdrew to attend to the laying off their wraps. 
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Claudice mused awhile, then he arose and walked out into the hall. Seeing 
Colonel Dumont enter and go to his library, he followed him. 

Ula was aware that her father had invited St. Clair Glenn to call that even- 
ing, and she felt jubilant. Glenn had received the note, and it had filled him 
with renewed hope. The course of true love was beginning to run smooth 
again, when it was interrupted as usual by this swell. 

That individual's hopes had revived. In Albany Ula h^ been kind and 
friendly to him, and always in such good spirits that he thought she had par- 
tially cured herself of Glenn since his downfall, and now his turn htul come 
again, and he determined to make good use of it and speak to the father. 

When Claudice entered the library, Colonel Dumont had just taken up a 
a newspaper and seated himself in his arm chair. 

** Pardon me, Colonel Dumont," he said, ** for my intrusion, but the subject 
of my mission is both sacred and urgent." 

" Be seated, Mr. Claudice, and let me hear you," he replied, casting his eye 
at the mantel clock, for he had left word with his footman to show Mr. 01enn 
into the library at four, and it now only wanted twenty minutes of the hour. 

" I will not detain you many minutes, sir ; I am in quest of your amiable 
daughter's hand." 

'* My dear sir, I must first consult the feelings of my daughter. I thank you 
for the offered honor, but my consent depends upon her." 

" But, sir, will this be necessary when I tell you that upon her feelings — 
upon her own word— I seek you ?" replied Claudice. 

" This is rather strange, that my only child should have negotiated in a love 
affair without my knowledge, and you say she has consented to this interview," 
replied the rich man, vexedly, for he could not think of consigning his 
daughter to the man in whom he had no confidence. 

*' Yes, on my honor as a gentleman, shp has consented for me to speak to 
you." 

" If you will be patient, Mr. Claudice, I will summon my daughter, and the 
matter can soon be settled," reaching the bell cord as he spoke. 

" You must not. She assured me that the matter could be settled between 
ourselves to her entire satisfaction. I trust you do not doubt me when I tell 
you when and where this happened." 

And he proceeded to detail the conversation which had taken place between 
himself and Ula on the night they were coming from New York when the 
horge took fright and ran off. Colonel Dumont listened attentively. 

" It seems rather strange, Mr. Claudice, that this should have been going on 
ever since last June, and yet this is the very first time it has ever been hinted 
to me," observed Colonel Dumont, placidly, ** and I trust you wiU not think 
hard of me, but I must speak to Ula, — it is my duty as a father. You claim 
to scorn the fact that I doubt you, and yet you object to the presence of her 
whom this interview concerns ; therefore I must object to giving you an an- 
swer until I have consulted her." 

" You seem to have forgotten, Colonel Dumont," said Claudice scornfully, 
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" that I have had it in my power and yet had the honor to withhold from the 
public your wrong to St. Clair Glenn and your private interview with that 
villain Robson, the Tiller, and yet you deny me the one thing I ask to com- 
plete my happiness, when I avow to you most solemnly tliat this interview 
and its purpose has been consented to by your daughter/' 

" I do not believe you, sir, now that you have stooped to resort to such 
means to gain your ends,'' said Colonel Dumont wrathfuUy, rising from his 
seat. 

" You tell me to my teeth you do not believe me ?" exclaimed Claudice» 
vehemently. 

" I do, sir ; and now, sir, our interview is at an end ; you have my answer." 

" Consent to my marriage to your daughter XJla, or by heavens I will expose 
you. I will seek St. Clair Glenn ahd tell him what I know of your wrong to 
him." 

" Tell me now, sir, I am on the spot," said St. Clair. Opening the door and 
walking in he confronted the two startled men. 

Glenn eyed the two men with proud dignity as he looked from one to the 
other and waited for them to speak, but they both seemed dumb, and Colonel 
Dumont seemed wretched. 

" Colonel Dumont," he said, *^ I will have you to understand that this in- 
trusion arose not from my prying curiosity, but from your own orders. Your 
servant directed me here, sir, and now that I am here, you can make me ac- 
quainted with the meaning of your note to which I came in person to 
respond." 

Claudice arose to go, but St. Clair's words having awakened Colonel Dumont 
from his stupor, he requested Claudice to keep his seat ; but the cowardly 
villain begged to be excused aud made the second motion to withdraw. 

" Stop, 6ir !" cried Colonel Dumont, " an explanation is due Mr. Glenn for 
the use of his name, which he accidentally overheard." 

" AccidentaUy overheard? " said Claudice, sarcastically ; " accidentally on pur- 
pose ; he was listening ! " 

" Utter that base lie again, and I will knock every tooth down your throat," 
said St. Clair, proudly stepping up to him with flashing eyes. ^' Pardon the 
assertion. Colonel Dumont, in your house and presence. He to whom I refer 
is common." 

Claudice recoiled as though half frightened to death, having had on a pre- 
vious occasion some little experience as to what kind of a man he had to deal 
with. 

" Now, Mr. Claudice," continued Colonel Dumont, " proceed to explain why 
you made use of Mr. Glenn's name in a matter not concerning him." But the 
words trembled as they fell from his lips and he could not say more. 

" I do not think it necessary. Colonel Dumont. We were speaking of a 
subject with which true enough his name had no place, and I beg pardon now, 
sir, that such an accident should have occurred through my own indiscretion 
just as this man intruded here." 
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" The intrusion was my fault, not his," replied the rich man, " and now that 
it has occurred and we are all three together, let us hear from you. I assure 
you you need not spare me ; I am prepared for anything, agreeable or other- 
wise." 

** I will leave you. Colonel, you are excited at present, and be assured, sir, 
my threat impulsively made, and for which I hope I am forgiven, was an over- 
sight ; it was not intended. Some future time, when you are calm and col- 
lected, we will discuss the subject in which we have been interrupted. Now, 
good day." 

" Wait one moment^ sir,^^ exclaimed the rich man. "Now I am sure Mr. Glenn 
overheard the remark, just as he entered the room, sir, that you intended seek- 
ing him for the purpose of exposing me. Well, sir, now that you refuse to 
carry that threat into execution and the opportunity offers, stay — stay — Mr. 
Claudice," broke out Dumont, noticing the coward turn towards the door. 

" You would have me, a gentkmariy to stand here and mingle into that which 
does not in the least concern me," ejaculated Claudice, sarcastically. 

** Now you shall remain, if Colonel Dumont will permit me to lock this 
door," said St. Clair, turning and shutting the door. 

" Yes, lock it," said the host. 

" Now, sir, I want you to witness my prayer for forgiveness," he added, with 
contrite eyes bent to the floor. 

" Forgweness .'" exclaimed Glenn, in a tone of astonishment. 

" You were once, my honest young friend, held a prisoner in a dark dun- 
geon ." 

" My God ! Colonel Dumont, what do you mean ?". 

** I meau, sir, that — that it was I who had that done, and now, sir, I implore 
your forgiveness, and entreat you to ask no questions just yet. I am forgiven ? 
Oh ! Glenn, dear fellow, take my hand, for God knows, I have suffered for it." 

Slowly did Glenn recover from his overwhelming surprise sufficiently to 
speak, for he could scarcely realize that this high-bred man had done a thing 
so low and degrading, and he said rather slowly — . 

" And this is the threat Claudice used to force you to surrender your daugh- 
ter to him. Sir, I never was more surprised in my life to learn from your own 
lips that you had stooped to so low a grade at any time of your life, as to ruin 
a poor boy. But I forgive you, sir, if you had the heart in the days of my 
poverty to have me, the sole support of a widowed mother, cast into a dun- 
geon by ruffians. Have the stability now to guard your child ; let not the 
knowledge of any secret, however great, frighten you to yield your daughter 
up to this man. If this was his only clasp upon you, I am glad you have told 
me. Accept my hand, sir, as a token of my forgiveness. Now I have said 
enough — and heard enough ; but remember my words, and for God's sake — 
your own, and for that of your noble daughter, never — never, while your head 
is hot trust Ula Dumont to the care of Harry Claudice. Now farewell. What 
you had to say to me write and send by mail, for I will not stay here another 
moment." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 




EAVEN only knows the humiliation felt by the once proud and 
haughty Charles Dumont, as he stood silently and shook under the 
dignified deliberations of the man he had once so cruelly -wronged. 
But he resented nothing; he took it all as his due, and felt an un- 
speakable relief now that it was over. 

** Have the kindness, Mr. Claudice, to leave me to myself; I have writing 
which must be done at once," said Colonel Dumont after a brief pause. 

" Must I indeed quit you, without having gained from you an answer to my 
question ? Is it possible that you place so much confidence in the word of a 
man who deserves only cool contempt from gentlemen of our standing. I am 
disgusted, — utterly disgusted, sir," said Claudice, haughtily. 

" If you will not withdraw, sir, I must ; the business I have to transact must 
be done at once, and alone. Any gentleman, I think, would refrain from an 
intrusion at a time like this. Will you do me the kindness, sir ?" 

" Since it has come to this, adieu," and he walked out. 

The crisis had come. He left the room without another word, — not only 
the room but the house, — and the oaths which escaped his lips on his way to 
New York city that evening was enough to have raised his mother from her 
very grave. The audacity of St. Clair Glenn, the bitter sarcasm of Colonel 
Dumont, and his slim chances to win Ula, all combined, went near to render 
Claudice frantic. 

An idea came at last, and with pale face and fiery eyes he swore to marry 
Ula Dumont. " Glenn must be gotten rid of," he hissed through his shut 
teeth. *' I have the means, and by all that's powerful he shall suffer the tor* 
tures of hell at my hands." When his carriage stopped it was in front of the 
fashionable millinery establishment heretofore alluded to. 

When Glenn awoke next morning and the events of yesterday flashed in his 
mind, he could at first hardly realize but that he had dreamed all this during 
the night. It was late in the morning, and the bright morning sun shone 
through his window and seemed to reproach him for his indolence for sleeping 
so late. 

When he went down stairs his mother handed him a letter. It was from 
Colonel Dumont, and its length surprised him. Twelve pages of fool8cap>-P' 
in which was every detail of Colonel Dumont's trouble, from the theft of his 
son to the present unpleasantness, imploring him to forgive and overlook all 
and consent to enter his establishment as general business manager, at a salary 
suited to his own terms. ** Do not fail me ; you must give me an opportunity 
to make amends for my past cruelty. Let me hear from you at once.*' 
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St. Clair consulted his mother, then drove to town and saw his friend Willis. 
The consequence was that he found himself the general business manager in 
one of the leading: silyer and plated ware establishments in the country, and 
the position gave him an advantage he had never before had to win the 
woman he so dearly loved. He was quite contented. 

Now Olaudice was almost desperate. He had heretofore believed that Ula 
Dumont was inaccessible to this mechanic. Would she be now to a mechanic 
to whom Colonel Dumont, as proud as he was, had publicly humbled himself, — 
looked up to him as a superior business man — acknowledged him as a guest 
in the highest circles of society ? This was appalling and not to be expected ; 
but one thing was to be expected, viz., that the doors at Qlenwood would in a 
few days be closed with scorn in the face of Harry Claudice, the miserable 
traitor. 

And the man of the world with untold effort began to reinstall himself and 
to a certain extent succeeded, but his foothold he felt was lost forever. 

One day he found himself alone with Ula, and with an effort with which a 
drowning man catches at a floating straw he caught her hand and begged that 
she would listen to him. 

" I hate you I'' she exclaimed vehemently, and snatching her hand away she 
cast upon him a look of scorn and left the room. 

He soon followed her and prayed her forgiveness. She accepted his apology 
coldly, and he left with the Are of hatred burning in his brain. 

That evening St. Clair came, and two heavenly hours were whiled away. 
Ula greeted him with outstretched hands and sparkling eyes, and words that 
repaid him for all his past troubles. 

After the first joyful burst she inqliired tenderly why he was so pale. ** I 
hope you have not been ill." 

" No, but much trouble have I seen." 

" Oh ! about the fire ? I see." 

'* Yes, I am in hard luck. Just as my fortune seemed made all fell through, 
and you know why I crave riches." 

'* Ah ! thait I do," and she blushed. 

" You will wait for me, won't you ?" he said bluntly. " I am determined to 
accomplish my ends; that is, if I can hope to marry you." 

" You can hope for that," said Ula, softly, " but speak to papa at once, won't 
you, St. Clair ?" 

At this Mr. Glenn made himself red instead of pale, and beamed with hap- 
piness. 

" To-day !" he said, eagerly. 

" Not to-day, but soon." 

*' I will," he said, and at half-past eight he remembered having written to 
George Leach to bring his sister to spend the evening with him and his 
mother ; and even when they parted their eyes lingered on each other. 

The sum and substance of St. Clair*s letter to George was this. One of the 
clerkB in the establishment of Dumont, Price & Co, had resigned that day and 
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Sir. Clair had interceded for G^rge Leach, and the two partners had spoken 
so favorably that Glenn had written liim to call, that he wanted to see him on 
a matter of business, adding that he would be pleased did he think fit to bring 
his sister, as it had been so long since he had seen his good old friend Lillie, 
for Glenn was satisfied that his long absence had cured her, and he rather 
longed to see her. 

When George Leach received the note he said to his sister with a dry smile, 
** we have an invitation to take tea out this evening, my dear, will you go?" 
** That depends," she replied. 

" We have been invited to spend the evening and take tea at Mrs. Glenn's," 
Lillie had been reading a book, but she became interested now and laid it 
aside. 
•* Who in the world has invited us ?" she asked. 
♦* St. Clair." 

**St. Clair Glenn?" she said with some little eiffort and the least little bitter- 
ness. 

" It seems very strange," she went on, " that he should have invited me. 
Since the last time we met he treated me like a stranger." 

" Oh ! Lillie, you magnify things ; Glenn is not capable of such a thing," 
said her brother vexedly, "but to drop the whole thing, why not remain home ? 
I can go alone. I will have no scene, that's certain." 

She could not bear the idea of losing this one more chance of spending an 
evening in St. Clair's heavenly society. She had one more chance and cling 
to it she would. She would promise anything for the sake of seeing him, and 
he himself had extended the invitation, ^o she answered quickly, "there shall 
be no scene, be assured of that, brother." 
" Very well, be ready by six," and he left her. 

She made every preparation for conquest, just as if she had been a girl enter- 
ing into a new field of society. She put on her very best, put an extra touch 
on her hair, and glancing at herself in the glass she thought she looked charm- 
ingly. Her stately figure looked queenly, and she was truly beautiful. No 
doubt came to her mind what the invitation signified. St. Clair had remained 
away until he longed to see her, and was ashamed to come. Now, giving her- 
self one more survey before the glass, she went down. 

Two hours elapsed after they reached their destination and yet St. Clair did 
not come. Mrs. Glenn wondered, and Lillie began to yawn. 

At half past eight the door opened and St. Clair walked in. He was look- 
ing a little tired, but just as handsome as ever, and seemed in the very best of 
spirits. 

He shook Lillie's hand long and warmly, and seemed so delighted to see her 
that the poor girl was quite intoxicated and jumped to the conclusion that the 
invitation had been intended for her after all, and she was delighted now that 
she had come. 

The tact of ease with which he acted put her at once at her freedom. He 
laughed and jested with her, smiled in return when she smiled on him, and 
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Lillie was so completely infatuated that aU the brilliant bloom came back into 
her beautiful face. He sang and played his guitar, and seemed so gay and ac- 
commodating that his mother declared that her son had discovered a new page 
in the book of his existence. And he had, for that very day the girl he loved 
most in this world had given herself to him. 

" By the way, George," he said abruptly, *• would you like to become clerk 
under me ? There is a vacancy in the establishment, and if Colonel Dumont 
has his say, you are the man if you will accept. That is why I wrote to you, 
and I thought as I had not seen my good friend I^illie, I requested you to 
bring her with you, and you have done so. Now, will you accept ? ** 

George grasped his hand and thanked him warmly. 

Lillie thanked him pleasantly for considering her, but the color all left her 
face. " So this is the end of my bright dream," she said to herself, " he want- 
ed to see George, and got him to bring me." But then she began to view it in 
a brighter light and cheered up again. St. Clair immediately renewed his at- 
tentions to her, and she was again in paradise. He sang, looked and acted 
more like he had in days gone by than Lillie had ever known him to do since 
the days when he used to visit Leaches cottage, and she could not help believing 
that it arose from the fact that she was there. Had she but known how mis- 
taken she was — had she known the real cause, death itself would be far pre- 
ferable to life. She longed for her brother and Mrs. Glenn to leave the room. 
She felt sure that St. Clair wished the same. 

But when the time came, and Mrs. Glenn invited George to take a look at 
some of her son's last paintings in the studio and in the little parlor where the 
two were left alone, a long and painful silence prevailed. St. Clair seemed all 
of a sudden to lose his gaiety. He said not a word. 

At last Lillie broke the silence. 

"St. Clair," she said, "you have seemed more like yourself to-night than I 
have seen you since those happy days when you used to visit us." 

" I am quite happy now, Lillie ; after a storm there must be a calm ; much 
trouble has visited me in the last year." 

" But you seem in the very best of spirits," and she looked wistfully into 
his handsome face. 

" Why should I not be ? " he answered evasively, as though some more in- 
teresting thoughts were passing through his mind. Lillie arose and went over 
to where he was sitting, took the seat beside him and looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

" I was much surprised," she said at last, " at receiving an invitation from 
you to-day." 

He turned and looked at her. He saw that the usual brilliant bloom had 
left her face. There was a nervous quiver of pain about her lips. 

** I do not see why," he answered after a pause. " I had to write to George, 
and my dear Lillie, we have always been the best of friends ; hence why 
should an invitation from me surprise you ? " 
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"Because when I last met you, you remember, not many weeks ago, I 
fancied that you were rather cool, but I trust it was only fancy." 

** I can assure you that it was, for I am always glad to see you at any time.'' 

He was touched by her emotions, but he saw that she was bent on telling 
him she loved him, and lie began to grow disgusted. 

"Lillie,"he continued, "you should not entertain such fancies; you caa 
consult your own conscience and know that you are always welcome here." 

She made one or two efforts to speak, her lips parted once or twice, but the 
words died on them. He looked at her in wonder ; her lips were pale and 
trembling ; she looked like marble, but her eyes were directed to him now. 

'* You would never have invited me but that you had to write to my brother, 
and thought it too pointed not to invite me," she said more firmly. 

" That is a cruel remark to direct to an old friend," he said, " my invitation 
was none the less genuine for having been sent through George." 

She was silent now and every moment growing more miserable, therefore 
she determined to improve her chance. She would not lose hope. She made 
up her mind she would win him, so she assumed an artificial smile and said— 

" I hope you are not angry with me ? " 

"No, why should I be? I am sure you only meant to tease me." 

" St. Clair," she said seriously, " do you remember a promise you made me 
once ? " 

" I do ; have I not kept it ? " 

" No, I cannot say you have." 

" Why, you surprise me ; am I not still your true friend, Lillie ? " 

" Do you know what a pledge of friendship means ? " 

" I think BO," he answered shyly. 

" Such a pledge is very sacred," she said, " it implies a great deal — affection 
— fidelity — forbearance — and loyalty." 

Glenn was startled. In those black eyes he read a world of determination, 
and he knew he must be on his guard. He was much embarrassed. 

" You hesitate," she said, *' do you not know that the promise you made me 
was sacred ? " 

The passion in her face and voice startled him. 

What was he to do with this impetuous girl-? He looked at her gravely. 

" I am sure, Lillie, when you asked me not to forget you, you only meant 
that we should always remain friends, and I made the promise freely ; indeed, 
I was only too glad to make such a pledge and be able to keep it." 

" Have you kept it ? Are you my dear friend ? Must I admit, St. Clair, 
that your friendship is dearer to me than the love of any other man ? Do not 
be shocked at my telling you so, and I feel comparatively happy in it ; but you 
try now to make light of it when you discern the true meaning. Oh ! St. 
Clair, you — you know not how I feel towards you." 

" Lillie, you distress and worry me. I do not think it requires much men- 
tal thought to define the meaning of the word friendship. Its true meaning 
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has dawned upon me before to-day/' he said hastily. Saying which he laid 
down his guitar and attempted to leave the room. But Lillie confronted him. 
She held out her hands with a passionate cry of pain. 

"St. Clair," she exclaimed — **do you judge me by yourself? Am I not 
flesh and blood ? Do you think I would have asked it had I not known its 
sacred value ? Do you think I will stand here and permit you to compare it 
with a common matter of acquaintance ? No, sir, I have the first pledge of 
your friendship, and I will never release you from your promise." Lowering 
her voice almost to imploring, she continued — " Now stay ; do not, I entreat 
you, leave me like this. Do not be angry, St. Clair ; let no discord cancel the 
sacred pledge of heavenly friendship made in the days that were bright to me." 

She had completely disarmed him. He stood where she had stopped him. 
He looked at her in utter amazement. He could do nothing in her presence. 
She was wooing him, but he could not consider it beyond propriety. He had 
just recovered himself sufficiently to speak, when to his great satisfaction the 
door opened and his mother and her companion came in. 

When St. Clair retired that night it was with the firm resolution ever in 
future to avoid a woman who had no more self-control than to let her feelings 
drive her thus far beyond the propriety of that which binds a lady to remem- 
ber her place. As to Lillie, the interview had almost broken her heart, and 
yet she hoped; in all the discourse St. Clair had not once mentioned the name 
of her rival, and she attributed his irritability to various things — to his late 
troubles — to her persistence in the sacredness of the pledge of friendship. 
" I will be more amiable," she told herself, " he is beginning to care for me, 
he was moved by my love for him to-night, and was just going to speak and 
tell me how sorry he was for me, and how much he esteemed me, when he 
was interrupted by the entrance of George] and his mother ; I know he was ; 
I saw him smile; he pities and loves me now, and he knows how I love him 
at last." 

In this blessed hope Lillie soon fell to sleep, and when morning came she 
arose as bright and gay as a spring bird. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 




^UBINESS at the establishment of Dumont, Price & Co. was now 
great. Autumn had come, bringing with it the most lucratiye M 
trade that firm had ever enjoyed, a clerk had been chosen, bat, to the 
great disappointment of St. Clair Glenn, it was not Geoi^e Leach, 
but a total stranger to him, a gentleman who had been highly recom- 
mended to Mr. Price, and Colonel Dumont had given him the preference. 
His name was Louis Grason, and, as strange as it might seem, he had come 
with his application endorsed by the most influential men in New York City. 
One name was particularly conspicuous, which went a ^reat ^ay with Mr. 
Price, but it seemed in the eyes of Colonel Dumont the only mar in the appli- 
cation: "Respectfully, Fanny Bruister, Proprietress of the Milliner's Es- 
tablishment, Sixth Avenue." However, he secured the place and took his 
position like a man of business. Every one was pleased with him ; even Glenn 
and Colonel Dumont had to admit that the choice was a good one, notwith- 
standing Leach had been their choice. 

The first visit St. Clair Glenn made to Glenwood after the events recorded 
in our last chapter, he told the host boldly that he would like to speak to him 
privately. It was early in the afternoon and Ula had strolled out alone, and 
he took the opportunity at once in his hands. 

" Come to my library, Mr. Glenn," he answered, and the two men were soon 
alone, the host at once seated himself and demonstrated his readiness to listen. 
" Proceed, sir," he said. 

But Glenn hesitated. " Now, Mr. Glenn, if you have any objection to make 
regarding our new clerk, you need not hesitate ; if Mr. Grason is a failaro, say 



so." 

"My mission here, Colonel, is of a very different nature," he said with 
♦little hesitancy ; " to cut my story short, I love your daughter, and as her 
father, sir, it would be unjust in me to keep this from you. Consider and de- 
cide while I await your answer." 

For a moment all the pride, indignation and scorn shone forth in Dumont* s 
dark blue eyes. He surveyed our hero almost savagely, but he said nothing. 
Rising from his seat he stood speechless and gazed at Glenn. 

" Have I been too abrupt, Colonel Dumont ? " he said calmly . 

" Glenn," he said madly, " are you sure you have not lost your wits, sir ? " 

" I am perfectly sure, sir," came the prompt reply. 

The calm deliberation of the young man quite outdone the rich man, and 
he began to grow thoughtful and spoke in a more civil tone. 

" Mr. Glenn," he said, ** can you expect from me an affirmative answer, sir ? 
Do you expect me to sacrifice my daughter; to consent to a match like this, 
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when she can bring to her feet the richest men in the land. Ton have noth- 
ing, sir, but your good name." 

" Nothing you have said, sir, has anything whatever to do with honest love. 
It is no news to me to be told that I am poor ; but I am young, strong, ambi- 
tious and honest, and I love your daughter and my love is returned." 

" Returned, sir ! — returned ! — who told you so ? " 

" She did, sir, and ever since this interview it has been the one dream of my 
life. 1 cannot offer her riches yet, but, sir, I can and have offered her the love 
of an honest heart. She is everything to me. She is a part of my life. Col- 
onel Dumont, I came of a race that knows no fear, but 1 tremble for the words 
which has to fall from your lips, which must mean life or death to me." 

He stood and listened at the speaker with mild indignation. He hardly 
knew what to say. The stern, manly face before him had almost unmanned 
him. After a short pause, however, he answered— 

" Mr. Glenn, you cannot at least expect an answer from me until I have 
consulted and reasoned with my daughter, which I will do at once and let you 
hear from me by letter." 

The interview here closed and St. Clair withdrew, feeling xjuite satisfied to 
leave his destiny in the hands of his darling ; but he must see and post her, so 
he set out to find her. 

Taking advantage of the beautiful autumn afternoon, Ula wraps herself up 
in a beautiful shawl and strolls out into the delightful picturesque grove about 
half mile from the mansion. 

There is a sweet sadness in the wood itself; the leaves are beginning to turn ; 
the birds have deserted the forest, and all is silent around her. Seating herself 
upon a little grassy mound with her head thrown back against the trunk of a 
lovely beech tree, she falls into a delightful train of reflections, and her thoughts 
are so sweet and her seat so comfortable that she is rapidly falling into a gentle 
doze, when footsteps behind her cause her to start into a sitting posture. 

She springs to her feet, pale as death, when she finds herself face to face 
with Harry Claudice. 

" You see that I have found you," he said, slowly. 

He does not offer to shake hands with her ; he only stood and devoured her 
with his eyes, as if drinking in every line of her perfect beauty. 

" When last we met," says Claudice, with a visible effect at calmness, " you 
told me you hated me." 

" What more could you expect?" she answers very slowly, trembling all over 
as she spoke, ** you teased me so," she added. 

" Did I ?" he answered softly ; " then I am sorry. I will never tease you 
again. Tell me how I shall avoid giving you offence, won*t you ?" 

'* Yes, I will," she answered quickly, " but then you will not do what I ask 
you to do," she said doubtfully. 

"I will try," he said, encouragingly; " tell me how 1 can please you." 

" By leaving me just as you found me, in my happy reflections ; will you do 
this?" 
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'* Tou do not mean that surely, Ula ; you cannot wish for happineas at the 
expense of my misery ; you are jesting." 

** No, I am not jesting, indeed I am not ; you would not be miserable, no- 
no — I am certain you would not," she said in an agitated tone, for she was 
growing real uneasy. 

*^ Of whom were you thinking ?" he asked, with a sudden gleam of restless- 
ness in his eyes, " when I came up, that you should start so ?" 

'* Oh ! I do not know ; of no one in particular ; my reflections were gene- 
rally pleasant. Please do what I ask you. I must go back ; they will be 
uneasy about me," she said hastily. 

" You were thinking of that Glenn," he said wrathfully, " and I think if you 
will but consider, you are making a grand mistake by preferring him to me. 
1 love you best, and I am rich." 

" But he is so gentle, and your dark looks — ^your vehemence — all frighten 
me." 

** Once assured of your love, I could change all that ; in such a case what is 
it I could not do ? Ula, will you not take pity on me ? Will you not give me 
a chance ?" 

" I cannot," she replied gently, but decidedly, "why will you persist? I 
tell you if we two lived forever, you are the very last man I should ever love. 
It is the kindest thing I can do for you to speak thus plainly." 

** Kind !" he said bitterly. " Can you be kind ? You are the most bitter, 
cruel woman I ever met. I curse the day I first saw you 1 You have ruined 
my happiness." 

" Did I not offer to be your friend ?" she said. " Be reasonable, and do not 
speak so. Cannot you put away this miserable fancy and let us be friends ?'* 

" Friends 1" he retorts roughly, •* who that could ever see and love you, 
could ever look upon you as a friend ? Your very image is burned into my 
brain ; I will live but to recollect you, and you speak to me of friendship. I 
am fighting for my very existence. I must and I will have you." 

Ula turned pale and retreated a step or two. ** You know what you pro- 
pose to be utterly impossible," she said, trembling in every limb. 

" There is nothing impossible if you will only be more generous and try to 
look upon me more kindly," he said persistently. 

" Am I to tell you again," she said, with some little indignation, " that were 
you the last man on earth I would not marry you for all the riches in the 
world. Do not, I entreat you, waste your life hoping for what can never be." 

" It shall be !" he cried vehemently, seizing her at the instant and folding 
her in his arms. ** Love me," he cries, " and you shall do what you like with 
me ; body and soul I am yours, for good or evil. Let it be for good." 

" How dare you speak to me like this ?" says Ula, trying vainly to extricate 
herself ** Let me go instantly. Do you hear, Harry Claudice ; release me, I 
say." 

Her dark blue eyes are almost black with rage ; her lips are white, but firm ; 
her very indignation only making her more fair. 
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" I will when you have given me some groand for hope. Promise that you 
will consider my words." 

" I will die first ; you are abhorent to me ; I would rather ten thousand times 
die than become your wife ; your very touch makes me shudder. Let me go, 
I repeat." 

" Have you anything more to say ? You know you are in my power. What 
is to prevent my killing you,— A^re, — rww, — this minute? I wonder you are 
not afraid of me." He went on, his very eyes ablaze with anger. 

" Coward 1 I do not fear you. Release me, or it will be the worse for you ; 
do you hear ?" 

" Ula Dumont," he said fiercely, " when I first met you you played with my 
feelings. Day by day I was led to believe that I was more to you than any 
other man ; and now you have crushed my last hope. By heavens, I will kill 
you and then take my own life on the same spot." 

Another desperate effort to release herself and a loud scream, she was hurled 
roughly to the ground. 

" Help !— help 1 "—she muttered feebly, and the words were hardly off" her lips 
before the villain*s hands relaxed, and an instant after Claudice was lifted 
bodily from his feet and hurled like a dog, broadcast .on the ground. 

" Coward ! whelp ! lie there, you monster, until you get strength enough to 
meet a man." Then Ula felt herself lifted carefully up and she opens her eyes, 
and they rested lovingly on the handsome face of St. Clair Glenn. 

She threw herself into his arms, and bursts into an agony of tears. *• Oh ! — 
St. Clair !— St. Clair !" — she cried, " take me home — come away." 

**Wait, Ula, till I settle with that black-hearted assassin," he answered 
furiously. 

" No— no,— dear St. Clair, do take my advice once and leave him to Pro- 
vidence. I am safe now, — come," — and she almost dragged him with her. 
*'0h 1 for God's sake come with me." 

" Ula, it looks cowardly of me to leave him unpunished," returned St. Clair, 
moving towards Claudice. 

*' No — ^no,— but indeed it does not ; come with me, I shall die if I stay here 
so near him. I am not hurt," and she began to cry and persuade, and St. Clair 
yielded and Claudice was left alone to bask in his cowardly reflections, not 
having uttered one word since Glenn came. 

When St. Clair left Ula that evening he left her prepared for the coming 
interview, which would doubtless take place to-morrow morning, between 
father and daughter. It did, and Glenn felt uneasy, for Colonel Dumont failed 
to put in an appearance at his place of business all day. Every conceivable 
misgiving thrust itself upon him, when at last he was compelled to return 
home without even hearing his fate. 

He found his ever welcome friend George Leach in gleeful converse with his 
mother when he arrived home. He greeted George, then asked his mother if 
there was any mail for him. 

" A letter, my son, brought by Colonel Dumont's man." 
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St. Clair's face brightened and then darkened as he took the letter in hk 
hand, almost fearful .to open it. *' What might it contain? — what may his 
answer be V* he mused, as he turned the letter oyer and over in his hand. 

Finally he broke the seal and read the following, while the two spectators 
continued to chat away. 

Dear Sir, — I have spoken to my daughter, and findmg as you predicted, 
that she does really love you, and since you are her choice, then also must 
you be mine. I must, however, give my answer conditionally. She is in no 
hurry to marry ; therefore she cannot be restricted to you alone. In a month 
from to-day we travel, and of course she will be thrown in contact with new 
faces and numerous admirers. We will be away perhaps two years, and atUie 
expiration of that time should you both remain steadfast you have my M 
consent. Yours obediently, 

Charlbs Ddmont. 

This new idea to travel two years struck Glenn as a bad omen, but he had 
his consent and Ula's love, and that overshadowed all that which looked dark 
to him. 

He arose from his seat full of triumph and kissed his mother, and told her 
what the letter contained. 

Both his mother and George Leach congratulated him, and the latter all of 
a sudden grew very quiet and arose to go home, for it struck him that this 
news must be broken to his sister by some cautious person. " Poor Lillie,*'he 
murmured to himself, " it will kill her." He took no further interest in the 
gossip of the evening, but upon some trivial pretext he bade good night and 
went home. " I would rather tell her anything than this," he kept saying as 
he walked on grief-stricken. " She loves him too well, I fear, but she must 
hear it sooner or later." 

When he got home the first person who met him was his sister, looking so 
fresh and bright ; and just to think that one word from his lips would driye 
all the bloom of youth from her forever. She had been unusually bright lately. 
She kissed him at the door and began to ask him what had detained him but 
before he could answer her the hall light fell on bis troubled face, and that to- 
gether with his silence, made Lillie fear that something had happened. 

" George," she said anxiously, " you look so bad ; have you heard anything 
like bad news ?" 

" No ; I am not quite sure, Lillie, whether I have heard bad news or not. 
Ton must decide that, my sister. I had fancied lately that you had partially 
forgotten St. Clair Glenn. Is it so ? or do you still love him ?" 

" Why should I deny it, that I still love him with my whole heart," she said 
unblushingly. 

" I feared so," he said, " I have heard something about him." 

" What is it ?" asked Lillie, eagerly. Going up to her brother she laid her 
hands upon his shoulders and looked imploringly into his face. 

*' Tell me what it is," she said, '' I can bear anything but suspense. Is he 
iU?" 
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" It is not that," replied George. ** Ah ! it is very different ; he is well and 
happy — he is — he is engaged to be married^ He faltered. 

George Leach never forgot that haggard-stricken, despairing look which 
seemed all in one moment to take the youth and beauty from her face forever. 
Lillie did not speak, but from her white set lips came a long, low, lingering cry. 

" Lillie," gasped her brother, " this indeed is true; but 1 entreat you do not 
give way like this." 

Suddenly the hands that had been clasping his shoulders relaxed their hold ; 
the white face was raised for a moment with a faint cry ; Lillie fell a senseless, 
helpless mass at her brother's feet. 

Not wanting to disturb his invalid mother, who had gone to bed, George 
picked her up and laid her on the sofa, then knelt by her and wept. 

** It has broken her Tieart" he moaned. " My only sister, — broken her hea/ttr 

She murmured a few unintelligible words and George drew her to him. 
But Lillie sprang from his arms. She would not listen to his soothing words. 

" Say no more, Ghjorge," she cried, her indomitable pride and spirit coming 
to her rescue, " it is all a mistake. I — 1 do not care. Let him marry whom 
he pleases, it is nothing to me." 

Her voice had in it such a ring of pain that her brother could hardly help 
weeping. 

•* Did I say I loved him, George ? It is nonsense, quite untrue. I can 
hardly realize that I said such a thing. Did I ? I have frightened you, dear 
brother ; let me get you some brandy, you look quite ill," she continued. 

" I want nothing, Lillie," he said at last. ** Tell me one thing— has that man 
deceived you?— has he ?— tell me,— and by heavens he shall suffer for it." 

Lillie laughed, a flush came to her cheek and her eyes glowed. 

" No, — brother, he has never made love to me directly, only by way of 
promise of friendship that you already know all about ; now say no more 
about it ; forget it. What lies between him and myself I will repay." 

When the clock struck ten that night and she arose and stood erect, a worn 
look dimmed the brilliancy of her fair face, and charging her brother to let her 
sleep until late next day, she kissed him affectionately and went to her room 
Oh 1 God, what a night for Lillie Leach. 

Hour after hour she paced the lonely little apartment ; the gentle winds of 
October sighed in through her open window, scattering her black ringlets 
upon the midnight air; it chilled the frail form, but stilled not her wild, 
throbbing, aching heart. The worst, — she knew the worst. Years of care 
were compressed into that one night. " He is gone," she moaned. " No hope — 
no hope for me, and I love him so. But my love is a crime, for he loves 
another." 

She went to the window and looked out upon the broad field — up at the 
cold, clear moon — the glorious stars of night, — and oh ! how her thoughts had 
been chained to earth by her love for St. Clair Glenn, who now was nothing 
to her. The spell was broken. Her heart was bleeding. She bowed her 
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head in silent prayer, and prayed Gk>d to take her out of this miserable worli 
Long and earnestly knelt this proad, passionate girl and prayed. Bowed now 
in submission beneath the wide canopy of heaven, she begged God to give 
her strength to subdue her wild passion for St. Clair Glenn. 

She arose from her knees and stood gazing out on the still, beautiful moon- 
lit night — ^gazing on vacancy. The first flush of the yellow dawn was glow- 
ing in the east, and the glorious morning broke over the hills, and Lillie still 
remained in the same attitude, with her hands resting on the window sill, ber 
lips apart, a breathing image of despair. At last her hands fell from the win- 
dow, her eyes grew dim; she staggered and sank down upon the flooring 
swoon, from which she did not awaken until the broad shadows of evening 
were deepening into night. 



, 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

|T was n6w late in October, and the time set aside for the two years' 
tour of the Dumonts was fast approaching. What coald have 
prompted Colonel Dumont to take it into his head inmiediately after 
his interview with our hero to take this long trip was both perplexing 
and astonishing to both the loyers. But the most sacred and reassur- 
ing promises on the part of both had tended to soften the blow. The correct 
idea had suggested itself to them both that Colonel Dumont had an object in 
view, and that was, that the young years of the girl, her inexperience in 
society, had allowed her heart to take the wrong course. His consent to the 
marriage was so arranged that should she in her travels find her love for Glenn 
all a fancy, the present engagement could be easily cancelled. This then was 
the rich man's object and sincere hope, hence his determination at any cost to 
take his daughter entirely away from her present lover. Not even in the 
slightest degree did he allude to the place of his destination, except to his 
partner, in the strictest confidence. 

Evening after evening now did the two lovers manage to be together, and 
all was again going on smoothly. 

One afternoon Glenn found time to spare himself from his business, and, 
taking himself straight to Glenwood, was informed by the footman that Miss 
Dumont had gone out to visit some sick person. Learning that she would 
return in a few hours, he went in. He found his warm friend and his sister 
in the drawing-room, and the afternoon was pleasantly whiled away. Roland 
Hartly and his sister were both musicians, and thus did they spend the time 
until Miss Marion came in and observed that Ula should have been home ere 
this, as it was near six o'clock. 

Glenn turned pale as he thought of the danger she encountered now since 
what had happened so lately, and he grew positively alarmed. " Who knows," 
he said to himself, " but what that infernal Claudice may meet and frighten 
her again ; or, God knows, perhaps, what he might be guilty of; he is base 
enough for anything," and he slipped out and went in search of her with his 
very heart in his mouth, little knowing the misery, the sad sorrow he would 
witness ere he returned. The tale of a broken heart awaited to make him 
weep tears of bitter regret and heartfelt sympathy. 

Early in the afternoon, immediately after lunch, Ula had packed her little 
satchel with fruit and sweetmeats and gone to visit a very poor woman who 
lived about a mile across the country. The weather was so mild she preferred 
to walk, saying that she would return at five o'clock. 

When she arrived two sick children greeted her, and the aspect which met 
her gaze in the little two-story house indicated deprivation and want. She set 
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tojwork to make the little malaria-stricken children comfortable, and emptied 
her satchel, and it made hec dear heart glad to see the hung^ry little ones 
gobble up the fruits and sweetmeats she had brought ; so engrossed was she 
that it was five o^clock ere she started for home, However, she thought she 
had plenty of time to be on hand for tea, and at eight her beloved would be 
there, and she determined to cross to the high road and walk leisurely home- 
ward. The evening sun was bidding adieu to day, and bis beautiful dark 
shadows were refreshing and delightful ; the little wind that stirred was laden 
with perfumes of new mown hay ; the moon was coming up to take the place 
of the setting sun, and a walk down the high road by twilight would be grand, 
she thought as she proceeded. 

Thus we leave her for awhile and go back to a little cottage on the northern 
turnpike, and behold here a beautiful girl, with her soul on fire. When Lillie 
Leach rallied from the swoon into which the dreadful tidings of St. Clair 
Glenn's engagement had plunged her, and in which we left her, she arose 
without a murmur and went about the house and tried to be natural, but the 
dai'k, beautiful face was terrible to behold. 

Poor old Mrs. Leach had learned the bitter truth from her son, and it came 
near killing her. She would watch her lovely daughter move about with 
hasty steps. Only Heaven knew what was passing in her heart. Only one 
thing remained now for which she secretly longed, that was to meet Uia Du- 
mont. Every evening she took her regular stroll, and no one questioned her 
reason or inquired into her direction. She made no exception of the evening 
in question. She felt now if she should meet St. Glair Glenn she must either 
kill him or throw herself at his feet and beg him to love her ; she must at least 
hear from him ; what she had heard from her brother was fearful to doubt. 
But see the woman who had robbed her of her love, she would. She must. 
In this mood, then, she invariably bent her steps in the direction of Glenwood. 
Did she fail in meeting her, why she must make bold and call. Her heart was 
torn with pain, love and jealousy ; her whole soul was in hot rebellion against 
her fate; she had no settled plan of action, but the look that was on her face 
was terrible to behold. 

" I cannot take her life,'' she said, as she walked on, " but if I could I would 
mar her beauty — the beauty that has won him from me. If I knew how to 
torture her, so that never again in her life should there come one moment of 
peace and rest, I would do it." 

She never noticed the brilliant colors that made the evening sky so fair. 
She did not heed the song of birds. All the fair beauty of earth and sky were 
lost to her. She had now gotten on the high road and was walking at a some- 
what slower pace, with her head bent to the ground in miserable meditation, 
when she was aroused by the approach of footsteps. 

Looking up quickly she beheld coming leisurely towards her a beautiful 
blonde whose face shone forth happily, striking a dagger to her heart as Lillie 
noted the contrast displayed to her own miserable self. •* This must be her," 
she said bitterly as the girl walked on. Ula evidently did not recognize the 
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Stranger Bhe was meeting, and with a slight bow of politeness she attempted 
to pass on, 

But Lillie had stopped and stood erect before her. Neither spoke for more 
than a minute. Ula noticed something in the hard, cold expression of the 
beautiful face before her, and she became somewhat alarmed and made the 
second attempt to pass. 

But the stranger moved with her, and again stood before her looking at her 
like a tigress. 

" You pretend, or do not know me," she said in a hard, cold voice, "but I 
know you ; this is Ula Dumont." 

Ula began to think this beautiful woman was an escaped lunatic ; indeed, 
she scarcely knew what to think. 

" Yes," she answered softly, " I am Ula Dumont ; tell me what I can do for 
you," for she truly pitied the wan look of the woman before her. 

** Yes, there is something you can do for me; give me back that which you 
have stolen from me." 

" Stolen from you I" ejaculated Ula, in a tone of utter amazement, " why 
what in the world can you mean, and who are you ?" 

*' I am Lillie Leach, and you, Ula Dumont, have stolen my lover from me — 
you, I say, have stolen mine," she said fiercely, coming a step or two nearer 
Ula. 

Ula stood spell-bound. She saw no insanity there now, but fire and fuel in 
the dangerous black eyes. 

" I have stolen no one's lover," said Ula, growing slightly paler, for they 
were alone on the high road, and really she felt a sense of fear of the girl who 
confronted her with such glittering eyes. 

" You have stolen mine. St. Clair Glenn was mine by promise, and you 
have stolen him, knowing that he was mine, you false-hearted upstart." 

" I cannot think, Miss Leach," said Ula with dignity, " that St. Clair Glenn 
IS so dishonorable as to pledge himself to any woman falsely. If he had made 
you a promise, which I am inclined to doubt, he would have kept it. He 
might have been kind and friendly to you, but he never was your lover, and 
you know it." 

" I repeat that he was mine, and you have dared to come between us, you 
with your fortune and pale face, thinking yourself irresistible. You, I say, 
have come between us." 

" I most emphatically deny your accusation. I am sure he never loved you, 
and feel safe now to say that he never will." 

" Because you have led him astray. He was learning to love me. My great 
love ha^ touched him. He was beginning to care for me, when you inter- 
vened. It was rank treachery. Did you not know I loved him? Have I 
not opened my heart to the world ? Yes, you knew it, and have stooped to 
break my heart." 

" It is absurd. Miss Leach, the way you speak ; you must be forgetting your 
eelf. He was never yours, I am sure. The. fact of your calling a man yours 
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does not make it so. The fact eyen that you love him does not compel him to 
love you ; St. Clair Glenn is free to love whom he pleases." 

" And would have loved me but for your treachery." 

" Miss Leach," she said proudly, " will you be reasonable ? Do not stand 
there and stare at me as though I were your greatest enemy. If there had 
been any love or engagement between yourself and St. Clair Glenn I would 
rather have died than come between you. I can never believe he was ever 
yours unless I hear it from his own lips." 

" Do you think I would falsify hun ? Have you dared to talk to him about 
me, that you say this ? " 

" Yes, I dare say that you falsify him when you say he was yours," said Ula 
fiercely. " I believe him to be honorable and I love him, and he me." 

** Yes, after you decoyed him— ensnared him by your hateful deceit, know- 
ing at the time that he belonged to another." 

" I will not prolong this distressing scene by denying the truth of your 
words ; you know that they are wickedly false. I am innocent of the charge 
you bring against me, and no one knows it better than yourself. I must say, 
Miss Xieach, that X am surprised that you should have shown so little maidenly 
delicacy as to try and force yourself on a man who does not care for you." 

As she spoke she attempted to pass, but she shrank from the angry face that 
liillie turned upon her. 

'* Stay," she said, '* do not be in such a hurry ; let me tell you again that St. 
Clair Glenn was mine until you decoyed him from me, hiaovmciasSy — before 
you trapped him by your school-girl deceitful face. Until then he was a con- 
stant visitor of mine. No hour seemed complete while there unless he was by 
my side. Those were happy days," she said with trembling lips. " Why did 
you not look to your own class for a husband and let mine be ? You have 
stooped through treachery to steal my lover from me to marry beneath your 
own station, and you have killed my very soul. Do not speak to me of maid- 
enly delicacy, Miss Dumont, I have lost my every hope through your treachery ; 
you have rendered me wretched ; I am not responsible for my own acts ; now, 
beware," she said, standing erect before her with her arms outstretched to pre- 
vent Ula from passing. 

" Let me pass, mad woman ; I will not listen a moment longer to your false 
accusations." 

But she still stood and looked so desperate that Ula was almost frightened, 

" You shall not pass," she said, " you have broken my heart and you shall 
hear me. I could kill you. You have ruined my life ; and if life lasts, Ula 
Dumont, when the time comes I will have revenge. As sure as the sun rises 
and sets so sure is my vengeance to fall upon your guilty head. False woman, 
you can go now, but beware." Her whole frame was trembling with passioi^ 
as Ula passed her, and with a malicious look she watched her walk down the 
high road in the direction of Glen wood until she could see her no longer. '* I 
will kill her," she hissed, then moved slowly away. 

St. Clair Glenn had Just come in sight, having visited in search of Miss Da« 
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mont the destitute family upon whom she had called that afternoon and 
learned the direction she had taken. He saw the two women part on the 
high road, and recognising the one retreating as that of Ula, he did not try to 
recognize the one standing. His whole mind was concentrated in the one 
happy thought that Ula was safe, and he increased his pace to overtake her, 
and ere he got many steps he was face to face with Lillie Leach. 

" Lillie/' he exclaimed, startled more than he cared to show. 

She stopped immediately in front of him, and a gloom seemed to fall over 
everything. Recovering himself, he held out his hand. 

" This is, indeed, a surprise. In my search for Miss Dumont I have found 
you both," he said jokingly. 

But his bright words died away when he saw the face by moonlight as if set 
in stone. 

" Great heavens ! Lillie, what is wrong ? What is the matter ? Are you ill ? 
Is your mother sick ? " 

" There is, indeed, something wrong," she said slowly, " but it concerns me, 
not my mother ; it may' be a very simple wrong, but one which I lay at your 
door. My heart is hrekenP 

She looked at him so pitifully that he was touched. Why did she address 
him thus ? Why not reproach him with passionate words ? He could have 
borne it better. But when a beautiful girl tells a man her heart is broken, 
slowly and deliberately adding that he is the cause, it is hard^ indeed. 

'* I must ask you if it is true," she continued. '* I cannot believe it from 
other lips. Are you engaged to marry Ula Dumont ? " 

" It is true, LiUie," he replied. 

" Was that the hope you spoke to me of some time ago ? " she asked, slowly. 

" Yes, it was that." 

" Then may Heaven have mercy on me," she cried. *• I— I thought you were 
alluding to me ; I was certain of it." 

" I do not see how you could, Lillie," he replied. " I have always been open 
and frank with you. I have never thought of you only as a friend. You 
will recall my words when I spoke of it, that our friendship would never be 
marred even were you to marry." 

'* Yes, I remember now ; it must have been my great hope that misled me. 
But, St. Clair, you were beginning to care for me, and you would, but for Ula 
Dumont's cruel treachery," she said bitterly. 

'* You must not talk so, Lillie. There is no woman on earth so pure and 
worthy of all honor and reverence as Ula Dumont. Whatever you have to 
say to me, sa^ ; but spare her name." 

" You love her so," she cried in a tone of utter despair. 

" Yes, and why not ? I have never loved any one else." 

She came a little nearer and laid her hand upon his arm imploringly. 

^* Look at me," she said, *' am I not as fair as Ula Dumont ? " 

" Perhaps fairer in the eyes of others, but not in mine." 

*' You have never loved me, then," she said despairingly. 
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" Yon know well I never have, dear girl ; why Bay more ? What is done 
oannot be undone. I have always admired you, and been your friend ; more 
than that I cannot say, more would not be true.*' 

'* I understand," she answerd mournfully. " I am glad I met you. I could 
not have believed this fh>m other lips. I do not blame you, remember that. 
If she had not have interfered you would have cared for me in time. You are 
not hard-hearted.*' 

" No, I am not ; I am grieved to the heart's core, Lillie ; but, my dear girl, 
I have never misled you ; it is but a fancy of yours which you will forget in a 
few short weeks." 

" It will go with me to my grave," she replied. " You call such love as mine 
fancy. Ah ! how blind you must be. There has never been a greater. It 
would have shielded you from every sorrow that falls to the lot of man. No 
other woman will ever love you hfdf so dearly. Ah ! St. Clair," she said in a 
pathetic voice, " pause and think before you give up such love forever." 

He could hardly restrain his tears, — so much love lavished on him in vain-* 
he could not speak, for fear he would weep. 

" The time may come," she resumed, " when feeble love will fail you — when 
you will want a nature as strong as your own to help you. Ah! then you 
will miss me — I, who love you so." 

" My dear Lillie," he said huskily, " I can assure you it is all too late. I am 
so grieved that I cannot find words to express my sorrow ; but, be reasonable." 

'* Love like mine knows no reason. I must hear the whole truth while I am 
here. You say it is too late ; perhaps it is not. You do not know the love 
I bear for you. Oh ! must I say the words,— but I must speak or diey — I — I 
would make you happier than any one else because I love you so. If you 
break ofi* from Ula Dumont, she will cry for a few days and then calmly look 
out for a better match, while I, when you are gone from me, — IshotU die^ 

He took her burning hand in his. 

" You are not yourself, Lillie," he said. *' I will not listen to you in your 
present state ; but to be frank with you, if Miss Dumont dies to-morrow I 
should go unmarried to my grave. It is my fate to love her, and to me a very 
happy one. It is fixed beyond recall. I could not love you even could I prove 
false to Miss Dumont. Now be your better brighter self again and forget all 
this." 

** Nay, my better brighter self is dead. I am lost, but I do not blame you. 
You would have loved me in time but for her, and she shall sufier for it. I 
swear vengeance against the woman who has rQbbed me of my love," she said 
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vehemently, as she raised her white face towards Heaven. *' I do not hate yon. 
A false woman has taken you from me. It may be that we may never meet 
again/' she continued, turning to him, ** but remember always when you think 
of me, that my hea/rt is broken, NowfareweHL 

** Lillie,'* he said, tears coming into his eyes, " do not leave me like this ; you 
distress me inexpressibly. Tell me that you will try to be happy ; I cannot 
bear that you leave me in this way." 

She turned her white face to him in silent fareweU, and passed out of his 
sight. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

|HEN Lillie arrived home she went straight to her mother and 
flung her arms around her neck. 
** Mamma," she cried, " it is all over ; I have seen them both. It 
i^4^7|p[^ is true. My heart is broken. Take me away, mother ; I cannot 
^^^-^ live if we stay here." 

" My poor child," sobbed the old lady, " do not give way so ; you know we 
cannot move ; it is quite impossible. Why need you give way so ? Two years 
will bring many changes. Keep a good heart. Who knows what may torn 
up in that time." 

** Oh ! mamma, even should he never marry Ula Dumont, he will never marry 
me. I have it from his own lips. Take me somewhere, mother ; I cannot ' 
breath the same atmosphere in which these two live ; I can never trust myself 
in their presence again. Will you take me away ? " 

" God knows I would if I could, child, but it is quite impossible," and the 
old lady burst into a flood of tears. 

** It is all over then, mamma ; my heart is dead. Take me to my room. I 
cannot say more." 

It was pitiful to see the white despairing face, as her mother led her to her 
room and laid her on her little bed, where she lay motionless, while her white- 
haired mother knelt and poured forth an earnest prayer and wept tear of bit- 
terness. 

Lillie laid in a semi-comatose condition until late at night. When finally 
she opened her eyes, she beheld standing by her bedside her manly brother, 
with sorrowful face and pitiful eyes, unable to shed a tear. Her eyes met 
and lingered on his face a full minute, then closed again, and George left the 
room feeling that his heart must break. 

It was long after midnight when Lillie fully recovered consciousness, or 
rallied from her dream ; yes, she had slept and dreamed a sweet dream of the 
man she so dearly loved. He came to her and told her that rumors were 
false ; that he loved her. He folded her in his arms and kissed her troubled 
brow; she told him all her troubles, and now she was so happy; oh! so 
happy ; then he pressed her nearer him and smiled. " Do not fear, Lillie, I 
will never leave you again," she heard him say and saw him smile, distinctly, 
and she awoke. But alas, it was only a dream. The face bending over her 
faded ; the figure clasped in her arms was no longer there ; there was a cold, 
gray light in the room, and she was a^one. No after hours were so terrible as 
this hour of awaking disappointment. She arose and dressed herself, and the 
next minute a tall, stately figure, wrapped in a light evening cloak, glided over 
the threshhold of Leach's cottage never again to enter the home of her child- 
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hood. She turned her head to give the home of her birth one long, last look 
of farewell with despairing eyes, then she glided away. The setting moon 
quivered in the western horizon, and streaks of breaking morn in the east, 
fdl seemed to beckon Lillie on as she hastened to fly from her miserable suc- 
cession of thoughts. On and on she went ; her brain seemed paralyzed ; her 
heart dead ; she felt nothing ; knew nothing, not even the direction her feet 
were taking her. Her only wish now was to fly— fly from the man and 
woman who had ruined her life — from the home which now seemed desolate 
to her. She did not take time to think of the pang this would cause her de- 
voted mother and affectionate brother ; she only thought of the man who had 
taught her to love him, and the treacherous hand of the woman who had 
come between them. ** I must go away," she told herself, " ere I meet the 
woman I hate and the man I love." Ah ! but she did love him ; she had loved 
him with all the ardor of her warm, impetuous heart — with all the fullness of 
her generous nature — with all a child's trust — all a woman's tenderness. *' It 
was all over — too late," he had said. She kept repeating his words, *' too late — 
too late ; what is done cannot be undone." 

How long she walked or rather fled over the fields and through the wood- 
land she never knew ; but day had dawned, the sun was coming up, and the 
storm of her heroism was lulling away. A child-like weakness began to creep 
over her ; she felt like lying down in some secluded corner and abandon her- 
self to despair ; and at last, overcome by her hard fate, she sank down and 
gave up to die. Prone upon the cold ground lay this beautiful and almost 
lifeless form, with white, despairing face turned towards the pale blue sky, the 

picture of wretchedness and despair. 

* « * * * * * ******* 

" Suicide ! God forbid." 

" That is, indeed, the impression, my dear son," said Mrs. Glenn to her son 
when he returned home from town next evening. 

*'0h! mother, there must be some mistake; Lillie is surely not so weak," 
said St. Clair hopefully. 

" She is missing, my dear, and cannot be found. Her mother is unconscious, 
and poor George is almost distracted ; the neighbors have been dragging the 
river ever since noon to-day." 

" Great heavens ! mother, you frighten me ; let me have my supper, I must 
go ; surely it is not this bad." 

But he found it even worse when he entered Leach's cottage. Mrs. Leach 
was a corpse and her son overcome by grief. Poor Glenn stood like a man 
condemned to die when he beheld all this misery. He remained until late that 
night exerting his every effort to console his friend, but all in vain. The young 
man was alone in the world, but he generously told St. Clair that he under- 
stood it. "I do not attach any blame to you, Glenn," he said between his 
sobs, **my sister has killed herself; my mother is dead; I can no longer live 
here, as soon as possible I will sell the place and leave the East." 

Three days passed and no trac^ of LilllQ. Not a doubt remained now* She 
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had committed suicide, but the mystery as to how and where still remained 

unsolved. 

Colonel Dumont had summoned St. Clair and George Leach to call together 

at Glen wood, dispatching a significant letter to the latter, which ran as 

follows : 

Mr. Leach — Dear Sir, — The relations existing between my only child and 
St. Clair Glenn, and the rumored cause of your sister's tash act, prompts me 
to take immediate steps to investigate the truth of said rumor. A man who 
would so debase himself— who is so devoid of feeling and principle — as to 
trifle with the feelings of a defenceless woman, deserves the execration of 
every honorable mind; therefore I would have you honor me with your 
presence at Glenwood at ten o'clock to-morrow morning. Mr. Glenn will be 
here. Yours, &c., Charles Dumont. 

Promptly at the appointed hour the two young men met at Glenwood, and 
the interview which only lasted a few minutes took place in Colonel Damont's 
library. 

Not a blemish was found to blot the name of our hero ; his own statement, 
corroborated by the statement of the sorrow-stricken George, was quite satis- 
factory to Colonel Dumont, and the two men left together. 

" You must make our house your home, George, until you are prepared to 
travel, if you still persist in going," said St. Clair. 

" I will accept your hospitable offer, Glenn, but I must go ; I cannot bear 
the sight of things around here now ; everything I look at strikes misery in 
my heart. My God ! I never thought the old Leach family would have ended 
thus." 

" Your trouble is great, George, and I truly sympathize with you, but really 
it all seems a mystery to me — somehow. I cannot bring myself to believe 
that Lillie has destroyed herself" 

" My dear Glenn, what can have become of her then ? If she was alive, 
surely she could not conceal herself; some one would find her; and again, 
was she alive the news of her mother's death would bring her home." 

'* But if she had poisoned herself her remains could be discovered, the same 
had she drowned herself." 

" You forget the storm which followed her disappearance, and I am inclined 
to believe Mr. Margave's theory that her remains were carried away by the 
strong current which came on with the storm. You remember we did not 
begin to drag the river until noon, and she must have committed the act early 
in the morning. Although the morning was fair, rain and wind soon followed, 
and she had been gone hours before we resorted to a search in that quarter." 

" I see,— I see," said St. Clair, sorrowfully, " I fear the worst now, George. 
Poor — poor girl." 

George Leach took up his residence with Glenn until the first of November. 
Having now sold his little farm and its effects, he turned his back on his 
birth place and departed for the Far West. 

In the meantime preparations were going on at Glenwood for their two 
years' tour. The day for starting had been set, and as it was now near at hand 
9t. Clair Glenn ftnd IJla began tp mope. The day is here— the fifth oi Novem- 
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ber — and St. Clair and Ula are together in the drawing-room. She looks ex- 
quisite in her traveling dress, but she cannot hide her sorrow. 

" I do not see how I am to survive two long years without you, Ula," he 
said, as she stood looking out the window about half an hour before starting 
to the railroad station, for they had grown so devoted, that it seemed hard to 
be able to exist apart. They seemed to have been born for each other. They 
would sing and play together, walk and ride, go boating together ; their hearts 
seemed to beat in perfect unison ; but the time had come at last — the day was 
here — separation was at hand. 

** Remember, St. Clair, if it is ten years I will be the same loving Ula as now ; 
do not fear ; I am yours forever," she replied, softly. 

They exchanged portraits and charged each to keep until the time came to 
lay claim to the originals. 

" Will Colonel Dumont remain away two years, do you think ?" 

" I hardly think he will," she added, a little more cheerfully. "Ah ! when 
we are a short time away I will grow weary and begin to beg him to return, 
and kiss him until he consents." 

" In that case, were I in his place I rather think I should be a long time giv- 
ing my consent," said St. Clair, smiling. 

Miss Marion now came in, and in a few minutes more the carriage drove up 
to the door. They soon got ready, the quartette seated themselves, and the 
vehicle rattled away at a rapid pace in the direction of the railroad station, 
arriving U few minutes before the hour of starting. 

Colonel Dumont left them in the waiting room and went to purchase the 
tickets, and on his return to his astonishment he found his daughter in tears. 
But the time was up; good bye was exchanged; St. CJair took both Ula*s 
hands in his, but could not say a word. Neither spoke. The word farewell 
died on their lips. There they stood in painful silence, and Miss Marion 
hemmed and hawed, so fearful was she that these two young people were go- 
ing to make fools of themselves. 

** Come, my dear," said Colonel Dumont to his daughter, ** our time is up." 

The spell was broken, Ula uttered one word of fond farewell and glided 
into the carriage to hide her tears. St. Clair stood where she left him and al- 
lowed his eyes to follow the flying train, in which was part of his very ex- 
istence. 

It was an awful moment to him. There flew the happiness he had so lately 
found. He felt that he must be emerging from a bright, beautiful dream into 
a dreadful night-mare. A terrible feeling seized upon him as he stood on the 
platform and watched the great clouds of black smoke falling like a pall be- 
hind the train. Something like a presentiment came over him and held him 
to the spot to see the very last of whom that moment he had lost. ** Have we 
seen our happiest days?" He asked himself the question over and over 
again. Why he asked himself this he could not tell, but he felt now that 
something terrible was going to happen. " A veil seems drawn between my 
love and myself," he said, and turned sadly away. Taking his seat in the car- 
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liage he directed the driver to go to his own residence as rapidly as pos^hle. Ai 
to why this order was given he could come to no definite conclusion, anlessit 
was an efibrt to fly from grief. 

Reaching home he dismounted and went into the house clouded with gloom. 

" Mother, I am miserable," he said, by way of greeting. 

'* Miserable 1 " ejaculated his mother. " Dear child what is the matter? " 

" Oh ! I don't know ; but she is gone, you know." 

" Yes, I know, dear, but she will be back." 

" I hope so» mother ; but I feel very miserable. She surely will not forget 
me. If she does I am done for." 

" Nonsense, Clair, you may depend she will not." 

He moped about awhile, then hitched up his horse and drove to town to put 
in an evening's work by way of diversion. 

Young Hartley called during the afternoon to say good-bye for three monthfl. 

** You must write to me, Glenn. I will be home the first of March, but 
would like to hear from you in the interval." 

" When and where in the world are you off" to in the beginning of Winter ?" 

" To the University of Virginia, to take a course in law»" he replied. 

" All my friends seem to have taken it into their heads at one time to leave. 
There is Leach, the Dumonts, and now you. How in the name of Heaven am 
I to pass this long Winter ? " 

" Oh I I guess you will be able to put in your time pleasantly. Now good- 
bye old fellow ; I must go." 

" But you are not ofi* at once ; why not take a night with me ? " said Glenn 
earnestly. 

Roland consented, and when the two young men were on their way out of 
town that evening about twilight, the horse suddenly stopped in a part of the 
road much shaded by trees, just beyond the city limits. 

" Hello I what's the trouble with the horse ? " cried Glenn. He applied the 
whip ; but he pranced for a moment and then started ofi* in a full trot. At 
the same instant two figures darted across the road, and Glenn felt certain the 
hindmost one was none other than his late clerk, Louis Grason, who had left 
the store earlier than usual that evening. He checked up the horse as soon 
as possible, but the figures had disappeared. 

** By all that's great ! that is a strange move," he said to Hartley. 

** So it was ; but what can it have meant ? " 

** I think one of them is not unknown to me. This is a very little to cause 
a man's suspicion to rise, but by heavens, from this out I will be on my guard 
and go armed to the teeth, and as sure as your name is Roland Hartley your 
presence to-night prevented a scene on this pike," observed Glenn, as the 
vehicle deposited the two men in front of the door. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

LL the fond visions faithful memory kept rushed over his soul. He 
bowed his head and wept. 

The sad occurrences noted in our last few chapters were followed 
by a succession of minor events scarcely worth recording, and we 
pass on to the month of January, about the beginning of which an event took 
place which eventually caused the uncharitable world to frown upon and 
stigmatize the honest name of our hero. 

A large quantity of silver and plated ware, amounting to thirty thousand 
dollars, had been returned by a firm in Bufialo and denounced as being a 
mere composition, in consequence of which the time-honored establishment 
of Dumont, Price & Co. and its world-wide reputation trembled with fear. 
This proved to be a grand mistake, which could have been hushed up and 
readily remedied ; but the stern, impulsive nature of the senior partner led 
him indiscreetly to saddle the entire error upon the shoulders of St. Clair 
Glenn, thereby almost bringing a complete and permanent breach between the 
two men. He, (Glenn), filling one of the most responsible positions in the 
building, being sole business manager at the time of shipping the above, was 
absent on business in Brooklyn, and a quantity of unfinished goods had been 
packed, having only on the day of shipment returned in time to direct them 
and write the appropriate accompanying letters. 

On hearing the startling fact, Mr. Price went straight to Glenn's desk and 
attacked him in the presence of all the clerks in the most rash and abrupt 
manner, only giving Glenn time to feel the deepest humiliation ere many hot 
words passed, amounting almost to threats. However, an explanation was at 
last effected, when the two men became calm. 

" Glenn I" exclaimed the junior man of business, " this is a devil of a way 
to do business, sir ; here is thirty thousand dollars' worth of goods returned, 
and with it a letter reducing the name of this firm to that of fraud. What do 
you meap, sir ? — to ruin us ? I will not stand this. It is your negligence, and 
I hold you responsible." 

St. Clair was so astonished, mortified and angered that he only stood spell- 
bound and looked at Mr. Price in utter amazement. 

" You, I say, through your cursed neglect, have brought ruin upon this 
firm, sir." 

** The accusation is false, sir, if I can be allowed the expression ; you must 
recollect, Mr. Price, the fact that I am in your employ does not dismiss the 
fact that I am also a gentleman. I abuse no man, sir, nor will I stand the 
abuse of any." 

** You are a failure, sir; I am deceived in you; this deuced misfortune to 
happen just at a time when we were fiourishing. It is too bad — too bad," he 
said irritably. 
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" If you will calm yourself, Mr. Price, I think this matter could be f^tified," 
said Glemn. 

" Calm be d— d, sir ; it cannot be rectified," said Price, stepping up close to 
his business manager. 

" Stand where you are, Mr. Price, or it might be the worse for us both.*' 

" What do vou mean, sir ?'* 

^ I mean, sir, that I will not shoulder that which does not belong to me, and 
should you persist in your overbearing language, I will request yon to meet 
me like a man and let us settle a personal matter as gentlemen did in the good 
old days of our forefathers,'* replied Glenn, with calmness and deliberation. 

"On whose shoulders should it rest then, sir?" said Price in a milder tone. 

'* That I do not know ; but at the time those goods were packed for ship- 
ment I was on business in Brooklyn for you." 

The clerks had all withdrawn now, and Mr. Price began to grow calm and 
meditative. Removing his hat, the man of business began to scratch his head. 

** Glenn," he said, " I have been entirely too fast; I recall the coincidence 
now ; you were indeed in Brooklyn. I fear I have hurt your feelings. Over- 
look all this, and, since that is the case, I think we together can smooth this 
matter with Grill & Brothers, of Buffalo." 

** I am in duty bound to accept your apology and lend you my aid, Mr. 
Price ; but, sir, your attack upon me publicly was very humiliating indeed." 

" But you gave me as good as I sent, which then was very goading to me. 
But I am glad you served me so, for I deserved it — richly deserved it, sir." 

Thus it ended, and the clerks were none the wiser, but thought Glenn's 
threat had frightened their employer and brought him to terms, he having 
withdrawn in the hottest of the discussion. 

Years elapsed ere St. Clair Glenn learned with what pride and delight one 
particular clerk listened and drank in every word of his threat to Mr. Price, 
and then disappeared from the room of argument. 

But the time did come when that fatal quarrel was thrust into the face of St. 
Clair Glenn as the cream of circumstantial evidence, and it fell upon his ear 
like a death knell. 

Next day, January 2d, a telegram in response to Mr. Price's letter of ex- 
planation concerning the unfinished goods which had been thrown back on 
their hands flashed over the wires, that not only did Grill & Brothers of 
Buffalo refuse to tolerate the explanation, but demanded the return of their 
thirty thousand dollars in money by express, ignoring a check even for the 
amount. This was a direct insult to the firm of Dumont, Price & Co., and 
one which was felt keenly by the junior partner, who, while he had to comply, 
he was invested with an iron determination to pay them off in similar coin in 
the future. 

'* Mr. Glenn, write an order on our bank for the amount and enclose it in 
two separate packages — fifteen thousand in each— and have them in readiness 
by the time I return." 

The order was written and dispatched at once. 
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" I will be back by seven o'clock if possible, and should I not be here, why 
we must keep open a little later— every night until nine o'clock at least — to 
overcome this abomiuable error." 

" In that case, Mr. Price, those you will be compelled to retain had better be 
called and told of the arrangement; as for myself, I am perfectly willing 
until our business is straightened." 

" To be sure, sir — to be sure," replied Price, " we will retain Grason, Barclay 
and Owens by all means, and one of the boys." 

** That will do, sir, we can get on quite well with that number," asserted 
Glenn. 

The arraugement was broken to the clerks, and the man of business went 
out, leaving his dissatisfied help to grin and bear what they declared was im- 
position, and they would ask an increase in their pay if it should continue. 

" This will only last for a short time— a month at farthest," said the business 
manager ; " we are somewhat behind now, and these extra hours have been 
added to overcome our present embarrassment." 

When the page came with the money from the bank, it was counted out and 
arranged in two separate packages by Glenn himself, in obedience to Mr. 
Price's orders, and placing them under his ledger he recommenced his own 
work, which he continued until half-past eight o'clock. Still Mr. Price did 
not come. He had taken it upon himself to dismiss the boy and one of the 
under clerks, Mr. Barclay and Grason still remaining. 

Now came another telegram in regard to which, in the absence of his em- 
ployer, Mr. Glenn felt at a loss as to how he should act. 

" You, gentlemen, will please remain, or at least one of you, until I step up 
to Mr. Price's residence and return," said Glenn, and his request being 
granted he started ofi* at a rapid gait. Not finding him at home he re- 
turned and set to work again, but he noticed that only Barclay was there when 
he got back. 

" Where is Grason ? " he asked of the latter. 

" I do not know. Gone, I suppose ; but I don't recollect when he left," re- 
plied Barclay. 

^^ Really, I do not know what to think of Price ; it is now fifteen minutes 
after nine, and yet he has not come, and he is not at home. You might go, 
Mr. Barclay; I will remain here until ten; and the two young men went to 
the ante-room to change their coats, Barclay to go, and Glenn to be prepared 
to leave, just as soon as Mr. Price should call for the money. 

St. Clair having changed his coat and bade Barclay good night, extinguished 
all the lights save the one in his counting room. He picked up one of the 
evening papers, and, throwing himself back in an arm chair, placed his feet 
upon the desk and began to read. The packages he had placed under his 
ledger was all safe, as the book lay untouched in the very spot where he had 
left it. 

Glenn did not remain in this comfortable attitude many minutes before the 
front door opened and Mr. Newel Price entered and hurriedly made his way to 
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the counting room. Mr. Qlenn at once proceeded to tell hinoL of the reception 
of the telegram and its contents ; and as the attention of Mr. Price grew io 
intensity he moved nearer the speaker, who was sitting with his back to the 
gas jet, so thoroughly involved was the proprietor, he bein^ both surprised 
and glad of the chance now to cast back the insult his own firm had suffered 
at the hands of Grill & Brothers, and Glenn equally absorbed in his businees- 
like way of relating the coincidence, that neither heard a footstep approaching 
from behind, and were startled beyond description when the light went oat. 
and the next instant a heavy blow, a groan ^ a dvU thud^ and Glenn bounded 
from his seat without uttering a word, for all his powers of speech had left 
him and almost his breath, as the heavy form of Mr. Price had fallen forward 
and almost knocked him down. 

He stood as if rooted to the spot, and seemed to wonder what had happened. 
Every conceivable idea flashed through his brain. He imagined he heard some 
one running lightly towards the door ; but so completely stunned by the M- 
ing of his employer and the sudden going out of the light was he, that it was 
only when the cry of murder loud and clear fell upon his ear that he knew 
anything. This seemed to come from the direction of the front door, but he 
was so stupefied that he could not tell ; but it had the effect to recall the fact 
that he was in total darkness. He quickly thrust his hand into his vest pocket, 
and drawing forth a match he alighted the gas, and the first object that met 
his sight rivetted him to the spot. 

Lying prone, face downwards upon the floor, was the motionless form of 
Newel Price ; his long hair dabbled in his own blood. 

Overwhelmed with horror, unable to advance or retreat, St. Clair continued 
to gaze upon the horrid spectacle until the hair stiffened upon his head and a 
cold perspiration bedewed his limbs. 

Influenced by the strange fascination, against which he struggled in vain, he 
continued to gaze until horror and astonishment obliterated every other ob- 
ject save the one before him. 

He heard the sound of approaching footsteps, but his limbs had lost the 
power of motion, his tongue the power of speech, and horrified farther was 
he when a hand fell on each shoulder. Turning, he beheld the gruff counte« 
nances of two police officers, one on either side of him. 

" My Gk>d ! gentlemen, what does this mean ? '* he shrieked out at last. 

^* Tell us what that means ? " said one of the officers, pointing to where Mr. 
Price still remained motionless and bleeding, " then we will inform you the 
meaning of your a/rresty 

^^ Arrest r^ ejaculated Glenn, — " my arrest .'—merciful God! this is terrible," 
he moaned, as they turned to lead him away. 

A police officer was left in charge of the establishment and one sent in 
quest of a surgeon, who came in post haste and examined the wounded 
man. Life was not extinct, but the wound on his head was of a very serious 
nature— a long, lacerated scalp wound and every appearance of a fractured 
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Bkoll. The surgeon ordered a stretcher to be brought, and he was borne home 
in an unconscious condition, indeed almost lifeless. 

Glenn walked on mechanically between the two officers. He did not offer 
the least resistance, making no further remarks ; taking no notice of the 
multitude that began naturally to cluster around him, curiously prying and 
making observations and inquiries as to who the prisoner was and for what 
he was arrested. When they stopped at Oak street station he seemed all of a 
sudden to have awakened from a dead stupor — to horrible reality. Then, and 
not until then, did the awfulness of his situation appear to strike him. 

Starting from his frightful abstraction, Qlenn eagerly demanded of the offi- 
cers why they held him so tight, and why they had brought him there for a 
crime he had not committed. 

*' My dear sir, we have but our simple duty before us, and as matters stand 
now in this case the chances against you are bad.'' 

" Gentlemen, surely you do not believe me guilty of having knocked my 
employer down," said St. Clair, moanfuUy. 

" We have no reason to doubt it, Mr. Glenn, and from appearances the charge 
against you will be decidedly more serious than simple assault, sir," answered 
one of the men. 

" In the name of JSfeawn, you cannot mean— yes, I remember now — Mr. 
Price is dead. Oh ! merciful Heaven, have pity on me," said St. Clair, and the 
two officers had to support him as they led him to the Captain's desk and 
prepared the dreadfUl charge of murder against him, for it will be remembered 
that the Doctor had not come when they started with the prisoner. 

" Search him, turnkey," said the officer in charge. 

This was done, and in the inside pocket of the coat he had left all day hang- 
ing in the ante-room two rolls of notes amounting to thirty thousand dollars 
was hauled out by the turnkey, and held up before the prisoner's eyes, and 
caused him to spring almost to the ceiling. 

" I see it all now," he cried vehemently. " This is rank treachery, by 
heavens ! Hear me while I call God to witness the truth of my words. I 
swear I know not how those notes came into my pocket. I am as ignorant of 
that as I am of Mr. Price's assassin." 

" Put him back," cried the Captain, striking the desk with his closed fist. 

It was all over. Glenn was rushed unceremoniously back and locked into 
the cell of doom. 

A natural gush of feeling succeeded, and from that hour St. Clair Glenn 
resigned himself to his awful fate, though he was conscious of his own in- 
nocence. He knew the world would brand him as a murderer and a robber. 
My God ! what a night? He could not sleep — he did not try — he prayed to 
die — everything was against him — he had not even one witness — his suspicions 
would amount to nothing, and when finally the thought of Ula Dumont came 
to him and he knew she would hear and have to believe him guilty, it was 
too much ; he could think no more, but fell face downwards unconscious on 
the cold, hard floor of his cell. 
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" Almighty God ! what have the just and honest done that they should be 
doomed to endure such terrible suffering in their passage from the cradle to 
the tomb ? and what have the favored villains done that they should revel un- 
ceasingly in all the enjoyments and luxuries of life, and many of them end 
their days unpunished.'* 

Lying unconscious in the prison cell at Oak street station is an honest, 
energetic, valuable citizen, charged with a crime committed by other hands, 
without hope — without the smallest degree of evidence to meet the war of 
trial when it comes. 

And in the handsomely furnished parlor on Sixth avenue at the residence of 
Mrs. Bruister, the milliner, we find two individuals of much less value, (if in- 
deed they have any real value), reveling over their champagne and in gleefhl 
converse with the handsome milliner, the nature of which we will omit at 
present, as it will be referred to again in future. But let us not forget to 
mention now the names of the two bloods, who were none other than Haiiy 
Claudice and Louis Grason. 

Oh ! were it in the power of some great artist to transfer to his canvas two 
spectacles so widely different — so inexpressively in contrast — and inscribe the 
sacred truth beneath in language vivid and appropriate, drawing misery, eat- 
ing into the flesh and sucking the blood and making its way to the very heart 
of the injured, and the joy in the narrow, hypocritical hearts of the sinister 
trio while they gloated over their wine and laughed in unison at the misery 
they had wrought, and that when his work was finished he could have ex- 
hibited it to the public and to justice, exclaiming, " Behold a life-like represen- 
tation of the unpunished villains — their selfislmess — their treachery — ^their 
abhorrent cruelty, and the honest son of misfortune who cries to you and to 
God for mercy,"— likely then the innocent would be released and once, more 
make the step of freedom and my story end here. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

I EXT morning, before the hour set for the preliminary trial of St. Clair 
Glenn, Mr. Willis visited him in his cell, and then went to the resi- 
dence of Mr. Newel Price, where he met his friend Mr. Hartley, 
Roland's father. The condition of the wounded man was still criti- 
cal, and his death was hourly looked for ; indeed the two attending 
physicians had given up all hope ; and the only outlook seemed that Glenn 
would inevitably be tried for murder in the first degree. This was heart-rend- 
ing to the two men, both of whom in the face of all the appending circum- 
stances, believed him guiltless. 

'* Come, Hartley/' said Mr. Willis, " his mother must be cared for ; let us 
drive out and break the news to her. It is a hard job, but she must know it 
sooner or later." • 

So they Jumped into a closed carriage and drove rapidly to the residence of 
Mrs. Glenn. 

The two men entered the neat little cottage with their hearts throbbing 
furiously. Mrs. Glenn greeted them with the utterance that aided their 
mission, for they had strongly debated on their way out which of the two 
should be the spokesman in revealing the sad intelligence ; and when the 
anxious mother, whose cheeks gave evidence of tears, arose and asked feebly if 
either of them knew why her son had remained away all night, they felt that 
as hard as it was the ice was broken. 

" We do, madam,'' answered Mr. Hartley, " and I have called to persuade you 
to calm yourself and prepare to return to town with us." 

*' Oh ! Mr. Hartley, is my son sick, or hurt — or what has happened ?" 

" Please, Mrs. Glenn, get ready at once ; he is not sick or hurt, but you must 
return with us. Now go put on you bonnet and shawl ; we will wait for you.'* 

The request came so earnest and was so like a command that Mrs. Glenn 
after a short pause, wondered how so kind a man could give utterance to such 
hard words addressed to her under her own roof. She withdrew in obedience 
to the request or command, but was filled to the brim with a commingling of 
doubts and fear, out of which came the most untold suspense. The counte- 
nances of the two gentlemen were clouded, both looked sad, and Mr. Hartley 
had almost trembled as he spoke. Mrs. Glenn was so overcome by miserable 
curiosity that some time elapsed before she returned to the sitting-room where 
she had left her mysterious visitors. In her absence to make her toilet, Mrs. 
Glenn had made a desperate efibrt to fortify herself to hear what must be un- 
pleasant news. But this loving mother had not sufficiently armed her nerve 
to hear such tidings of her pet as awaited her. She came in and declared her 
readiness to comply with Mr. Hartley's request to accompany him to town, 
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but she must first learn why it was necessary that she sho^^ld take this onnsoal 
step. 

** Ton must prepare yourself, dear Mrs. Glenn, to hear painful news/' said 
the addressed, solemnly. *' It kills me to become the bearer of news which is 
the very worst for you. Tour good son has been arrested, charged with high 
way roHberyr 

These were terrible words for strangers to hear ; but for her, At< moQuir^ 
what words can even faintly shadow the horror she experienced. As her lips 
moved to ask some further questions, but no sound came, sTie feU to the floor, 
but soon recovered her speech, and I drop the veil over her wild bursts of 
agony and piteous appeals to him who was gone from her so strangely and 
could not hear her cries. 

She was conveyed to the carriage by the two gentlemen. The house wa8 
locked for the present, until, according to St. Clair's request, it could be rented 
for the support of his mother. By the time they reached the residence of Mr. 
Hartley, Mrs. Glenn had sunk into a swoon, having wept the tears of a 
heart-broken mother on her way, and now, oh 1 God be praised, she was no 
longer conscious, and it was far better so. Oblivion of her sorrow was wel- 
come, come as it would. 

A physician was summoned and she was consigned to the care of Miss Rosa 
Hartley, who took every pains to render her comfortable under the awful 
circumstances. All that could be done was done when the Doctor came, and 
that was— nothing. 

At eleven o'clock Mr. Hartley and Willis went to the police court to witness 
the preliminary trial of the unfortunate young man, which resulted in his 
committal to the Tombs of New York to await the action of a higher tribunal, 
Mr. Price's critical condition being of such a nature as not to admit of bail, 
though thousands of dollars were offered by Willis and Hartley. 

The legal solicitor of the firm now took charge of the business on Broad- 
way and Colonel Dumont's address ascertained at the Gazette oflSce, and he 
was immediately written for. Some time elapsed before an answer came, and 
when it did come, it disclosed the intelligence that his daughter who read of 
the dreadful affair in one of the New York papers some days ago had been 
lying ill ever since, and it was impossible for him to leave her then or tell 
when he would be able to return to New York, adding with emphasis that he 
firmly believed St. Clair Glenn innocent of the crime, and suggesting that 
should his solicitor want counsel in the transaction of the business he would 
refer him to Enoch Willis or Mr. Hartley. 

As soon as the news reached Roland Hartley at the University of Virginia 
he hastened home, full of wild suspicions as to who had done this dreadful 
wrong, never for a moment believing in his young friend's guilt. 

" What means all this sensation, father ?" were almost the first words which 
escaped his lips as he rushed into the house and surprised everybody, one 
snowy morning. "What means this sensation in the newspapers of New 
York about this highway robbery and attempted murder, of which St. Clair 
Glenn is accused ?" 
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" Ah ! my dear son, the affair is too es^d and terrible to allude to as a mere 
sensation. Poor Qlenn has been committed to await the action of the court 
in March, and from appearances I fear he will be tried for murder. Price 
seems every day to weaken." 

" Father, he is not guilty, sir ; this is a piece of malicious treachery, and if 
it takes me my whole life, I will worm this matter out." 

*' My dear son, do not get excited ; the facts are all dead against him. He 
was arrested standing over Price's prostrate form, thirty thousand dollars 
were found on his person at the station, and the clerks even testify that he 
and his employer quarreled the day before, and it is said he threatened Price 
at the time." 

" I do not care where the money was found, or what took place between him 
and Mr. Price, he is innocent, fsither, and they cannot hold him. That money 
was put there by vile hands, and Price was assaulted by a villain's hand. No — 
no, St. Clair Glenn never would be guilty of a crime like that. "Where is he ? 
I must see him." 

" Committed, my boy ; he is locked in the Tombs." 

'* In the name of Heaven I why has he not been bailed ? " 

*'Ah I the authorities would accept no bail," replied the father. 

In their excitement and vehemence Mr. Hartley had forgotten to charge his 
son that they had entered the room where poor old Mrs. Glenn reclined on 
the bed in a desperate struggle between life and death, she praying to die, and 
nature doing its utmost to maintain life, most of the time lying in a profound 
stupor. But the energetic discussion and the voice of that brave man declar- 
ing the innocends of her beloved son inspired her like a magic shock, and she 
sprang upright in bed and startled both the men, and cried, though feebly — 
** Oh ! my poor boy — ^my poor boy. He is innocent. God of Heaven knows 
he is innocent." Mr. Hartley went to the bedside and begged her to lie down 
and compose herself. *' We know he is not guilty, dear Mrs. Glenn, but the 
law must have its course, and let us hope for the best." 

" The law has no right to exercise any authority in such a case, Mr. Hartley. 
I am better now, and I must go to my son," she cried vehemently. 

Roland now came and began to console the miserable woman. *' Dear Mrs. 
Glenn," he said, " will you try and quiet yourself and trust to me. I swear to 
use every effort to prove his innocence, and I will do it at any risk. I will 
never rest night or day until the gates of the Tombs are closed behind the 
villain who did this wrong." 

This seemed to put new life into the afflicted mother. She reached out her 
burning hand to him, while great tears rolled down her cheeks ; but she could 
not speak. Roland took her fevered hand in his honest palm and wept with 
her. 

"Mrs. Glenn," he resumed, "you are safe under my father's roof, and your 
bouse has been rented to a good advantage ; so you must tranquilize yourselt 
and remain here for the present, and leave the proof of your noble son's in- 
nocence to Roland Hartley. He is not guilty ; I feel it here in my heart ; and 
so help me God it shall be proven." 
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The feeble old woman drew him to her, kissed him warmly and laid back on 
her pillow and seemed to sleep, and fVom that day she began to improve. 

Roland quit the room and directed his steps to the proper authorities to 
secure a permit to visit the prisoner, and about twelve o'clock St. CImt'b 
miserable meditations were interrupted by the entrance of the keeper, and a 
gentleman was shown in. 

He raised his head moodily, but when he saw who it was he gave a leap and 
grasped Roland Hartley's hand, but he was unable to utter a word. 

** My dear friend, St. Clair, my heart bleeds to see you thus ; I have been 
away, as you know, or you would have seen me ere this." 

Glenn threw himself into bis friend's arms and wept like a child. '*Oh ! tell 
me, Roland, and tell me truly, do you believe me guilty ? " he sobbed. 

**I have never for one moment entertained a thought to that effect, St. Clair; 
though the whole world should condemn you, I would stake tny life on your 
innocence." 

"God bless you, my friend— my true, faithful and noble-hearted friend," 
cried St. Clair, clasping the band he held to his breast. " You are right, 
Roland, I am not the guilty wretch the world is taught to believe." 

" Who is ? " asked Roland, eagerly. 

**Ah 1 alas, I do not know ; but we can all have our suspicions," he answered, 
as he shook his head. 

** That infernal scoundrel, Qrason ! " 

" Yes, but not him alone." 

" Claudice I — good God ! Harry Claudice !" exclaimed Roland, " do you mc^an 
to tell me that you know all this and lie here submissively and not make some 
effort to prove your innocence, Ehf*^ 

"Ah I my friend, I do not know it ; I only know that I did not conmiit the 
deed, and have my suspicions that this terrible crime has been planned out, 
committed and laid at my door. I may be wrong, but I believe that those 
two packages of money were put into my coat pocket while it hung in the 
ante -room, and that the gas was extinguished and Mr. Price knocked down 
by Grason, who was paid by his hateful accomplice, Harry Claudice. Ah ! 
Roland, the job was well planned, and you see the evidence is all dead against 
me. Yes, I have little hope." 

" In the name of God, can nothing be done ? " 

" Oh ! Roland, I fear not. I only wish you could have been present at my 
primary trial, and beard the false statement of Grason, and seen his triom- 
phant smile the moment I was judged guilty and remanded to the Tombs to 
await my final trial. You would have entertained no doubt as to his guilt. 
Bail was refused me ; I heard not the sentence ; I saw not the multitude of 
eyes fixed upon me ; I only saw him and his hateful partner ; I only saw their 
eyes looking and laughing at me, and the ruin they had wrought. But they 
will not go unpunished. God on high will not forget to deal them justice." 

" St. Clair, I will not stand this," said Roland, excitedly. " I will begin to- 
day, and by Jieavena I will bring them to Justice and free the man they have 
wronged." 
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" Do not get excited, Roland ; we both feel that we know, but we do not. 
I have no evidence to declare my innocence, nor to prove them guilty. 
Would the world believe my statement ? Would it not sound like the wolf 
accusing the lamb? Tes,'' he said in a more cheerful voice, "I will suffer and 
leave them to the great and just God. I have very little hope, Roland.'' 

'* St. Clair, do not despair, there may be hope ; if there is anything in trying, 
trust to me, for as sure as the sun rises and sets, sooner or later they shall 
take your place here," said Roland, decidedly. 

*' God be with you. By the way, has any one heard from Colonel Dunumt ? 
I wonder how mylittle Ula received the strange news ? " 

** His solicitor, Mr. Harvey, has heard from him, and his daughter is now 
lying ill from the effects of your dreadful misfortune, and believe me, St. Clair, 
Colonel Dumont believes firmly in your innocence, and of course his daughter, 
poor thing, is of the same opinion." 

" Thank God ! " he exclaimed, falling upon his knees at Roland's feet ; ** I can 
stand anything now, Roland ; but my poor old mother, take care of her, and 
Heaven will bless you. Tell me, Roland, is she well ? " 

Roland told him all the circumstances connected with his mother, and that 
she would be provided for, and he covered his face with his hands, and the 
two young men remained silent for a long time. 

** Roland, leave me now," he said ; " give my best love to my poor mother, 
and press a kiss upon her brow for me. Tell her, Roland, I am innocent. 
Take care of her for my sake — for the sake of the love I bear you. Our time 
is up ; we must part ; the jailor is coming. Beloved friend, good-bye. This 
is indeed friendship, and the time will yet come when you will find that St. 
Clair Glenn was not unworthy of your friendship." 

Roland burst into tears, and wringing St. Clair's hand he hurried from the 
cell, and the prisoner was once more left alone to commune with his own 
thoughts. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

|T behooves us now, dear reader, to go back to the date of Colonel Da- 
mont's departure with his daughter and sister from New York on his 
random journey, whose destination was known only to himself, his 
partner, and the various newspaper offices. He went direct to Jack- 
sonville, Florida, intending to spend the month of November and a 
part of December South. About Christmas he had written his old friends, the 
Winfield Brothers, of San Francisco, that he would pay them a flying visit. 
These two brothers Colonel Dumont had not seen for a number of years ; they 
were formerly residents of the South and were his neighbors and the play- 
mates of his youth. One of them had neter married, but the older was a 
widower, having living one daughter who had been a school-mate of Miss 
Dumont. Ula was delighted when her father told her his intention to visit 
the Winfields. 

** I am anxious, dear papa, to meet that cousin of Lorena's of whom I have 
so often heard her speak as a woman hater,'' said Ula, laughing. 

** Why child, I did not know Miss Winfield had a relative in the West, save 
her father and her uncle,'' answered Colonel Dumont. 

" But, Charles, it has been over thirty years since the Winfields left the 
South to seek their fortunes, and you have not seen Hobert in that time," said 
Miss Marion. 

" But George has been East once since, and Bob was not married then. Let 
me see, that has been at least eighteen years ago. Who was this cousin, Ula ? " 
said Colonel Dumont, turning to his daughter. 

" I do not exactly know, papa, but he lives with Lorena's uncle, a nephew, 
an adopted son or somethiug of the sort. However, I remember Miss Win- 
field always styled him her selfish cousin Karl, who did not care for ladies, and 
she remarked that it was such a pity, he was so handsome." 

" Oh I I dare say it is some poor boy Bob has adopted and intends making 
him his heir, for he is immensely rich and has no one to whom he can leave his 
great fortune, eccentric fool^^ said Colonel Dumont. 

They arrived in San Francisco about the 21 st of December, and were met 
at the depot by Mr. Winfield's carriage. The postillion was decked in hand- 
some livery, and guided two fine grey horses. 

The meeting between the Dumonts and Mr. George Winfield was one of 
genuine cordiality, being based upon a friendship which had taken root during 
childhood, and between the two young ladies who had been school mates the 
greeting was scarcely less warm. They formed an attachment for each other 
at once. 
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Lorena was a beautiful girl of the fairer type and about Ula's age. They 
soon glided over their happy days spent at school together, and then Ula 
began to ask after her selfish, handsome cousin. 

" Oh I Earl, you mean ; he has been away for a week, but will be home to- 
morrow, and he will come straight here and walk right in, and I do hope you 
may be the first person with whom he may come in contact,*' replied Miss 
Winfield. 

'* Oh I Lorena, you are cruel. Is he bashful? " 

" Not at all, and I do believe he is too vain to care for any living woman. 
Now I hope you may succeed in capturing him. I have written to him, but 
he does not think you will be here before Christmas. I eulogized your beauty, 
and you ought to have seen his answer," continued Lorena, merrily. 

** Oh 1 Lorena ! what a case you are ; you should have written no such fibs,'* 
said Ula, reproachfully. 

'* It was not a fib ; you are pretty, and you must set your cap for Karl — w 
there^^ replied the unsophisticated Lorena, with all the humor of child's play. 

Ula was teased, but she could not be ofiended with the simple speeches of 
this beautiful girl. 

When to-morrow came, and just before the hour for supper, the two girls 
went to their respective rooms to make their toilets for the occasion. Ula 
selected one of her neat, plain evening. dresses and hurriedly put it on; then 
she fixed her hair, simple but becoming. She was no lover of jewelry ; she 
only wore a plain pearl pin about her throat. No clusters of diamonds 
adorned her pretty plump hand. A simple plain gold ring on her middle 
finger completed such ornaments. She did not linger before the glass. Karl 
Winfield was expected, but she cared not to win him ; her heart was all gone. 
She could and would love no other but the man she had promised to marry. 

Having completed her toilet she went and rapped on Lorena's door and was 
told to come in. 

** What ? ready to go down« and I have not commenced to dress yet," said 
Miss Winfield. ** Dear me, Ula, you are ever so smart ; now do not wait for 
me ; go down in the drawing-room and amuse yourself with the piano ; it is 
more pleasant there." 

So Ula left her and went to the drawing-room. There was no one there, 
and she took her stand by the cheerfUl grate-fire and began to wonder what 
kind of a being Karl Winfield was. Lorena had told her so much about his 
indifference to ladies that she really longed to see him. While she was thus 
musing the door-bell rang, the hall-door opened, followed by a man's footsteps. 
It was Karl Winfield, and he passed unceremoniously into the drawing-room. 

But the figure he encountered there was very different to what he antici- 
pated. He expected to meet his uncle or Lorena, but it never struck him that 
he should see a lone woman, and she a total stranger, and now he had gotten 
so far in before he noticed her the deed was done ; he could not draw back. 

Surprise, and something else he did not know what if he had been asked to 
explain, chained him to the spot. There on the hearth rug, where he had 
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thought to find his uncle or cousin, or both, he saw a woman — it sounds a 
common enough tenu— but there are circumstances under which it means a 
good deal, her graceful figure seemed so queenly and yet so simple, draped in 
the soft clinging material she wore. 

Her face, in which innocence without simplicity was strangely mingled 
with that look of thought which every one who is intelligent must wear, was 
flushed with the little excitement caused by Karl's sudden entrance. Her 
large blue eyes, clear as crystals, and yet glowing like stars, beamed on him 
with an expression very like that in his own. 

It has taken me some time to describe their appearance, but in reality there 
they stood a few seconds. Karl was the first to speak. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, *' I was not awai-e that there was a stranger 
here alone. I suppose I see Miss Dumont." 

**I am Ula Dumont,'' she answered, shyly, *'I am waiting for Lorenato 
come down stairs." 

" Lorena is cruel to leave you alone," he said, coming a little nearer, " have 
you been here long ? " 

" Since yesterday about noon, and when I heard you conling just now I 
thought it was my father." 

Karl Winfield had forgotten all about the father. 

" Oh ! to be sure, your father is here ; I shall be most happy to meet him. — 
Lorena wrote me that you would not come until Christmas," he observed. 

*' Oh I you are Karl," said Ula, without thinking, then blushed at her for- 
wardness and familiarity. 

He looked up at her quickly ; it was so seldom girls were so open and un- 
affected with him that he was surprised, but unutterably pleased. 

** Why, what have you heard about Karl ? " he said, smiling. 

Ula colored deeply, and he could not help noticing how truly beautiful she 
looked; but in the midst of her blushes her frank eyes looked into his as she 
said — 

" Lorena has spoken to me of you." 

" And what did she say ? " 

Ula laughed, and he saw that something amusing had been said, and he 
laughed too. 

" I will know " he said. " What is it you have heard about me, eh ? out with 
it, Miss Dumont." 

" It was nothing very particular. She only said in speaking of her cousin 
Karl that he did not like women, and I could not help laughing and thinking 
of it, when I first knew that you was he, that is all." 

** And I am sure that is quite enough ; that is a horrible bad character for 
you to have received of me beforehand, Miss Dumont, and I must try to re- 
move any bad impression it may have made. Will you allow me ?" 

" Yes," she said in a girlish way, still smiling, ** but I dare say it is true." 

** What a shame," he answered in the same strain, ** you shall not condemn 
me unheard ; I will give Lorena a scolding in the first place." 
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" Not for the world, Mr. Winfield ; please do not, she might think strange 
of me." 

The bell now rang out and the conversation ended. Ula left the drawing- 
room and went to find Lorena just emerging from her room on her way to tea. 
Ula did not tell her she had met the woman hater, and when they all met in 
the dining^-room Ula and Karl were introduced with all the formalities of 
aristocratic etiquette, each advancing and surprising everybody by shaking 
hands and alluding jokingly to when they last met. 

Then the coincidental meeting was explained amidst much laughter and 
merry making. Miss Dumont confessed her agreeable disappointment upon 
meeting young Winfield, who appeared to all who knew him to have discovered 
a new page in the book of his existence. So attentive was he to Miss Du- 
mont and agreeable to everybody that evening, that Lorena was amused, her 
father surprised and Colonel Dumont delighted beyond expression. Ula 
seemed to encourage young Winfield's attentions, and her father brightened 
up at the prospects now that this handsome young millionaire would eclipse 
St. Clair Glenn. He would bow in submission, and his daughter would make 
a good match after all. 

When Karl Winfield left that night to take himself home, it was to dream 
for the first time in his life of a beautiful woman all night. He was not ac- 
quainted with the sacred feeling love inspired. ]f he was in love he certainly 
did not know it, but he was puzzled ; his feelings for Miss Dumont was that 
which had never stirred in his bosom on any previous occasion, and caused 
him to direct his steps to the residence of his uncle now every day. Each 
day his attentions became more marked. He never mentioned the subject of 
love, but he catered to her every wish, and she began to like his society. 

Colonel Dumont spoke to his daughter on the subject one morning, but the 
response which came was so firm and candid regarding her first and only love 
that the old gentleman ceased at once to speak further, and trusted that time 
and contact would accomplish the end. He had no idea of returning home 
for two years, and in this time most certainly his anxieties would end in this 
matter. 

Christmas had come and gone, and the annual ball given every winter by 
Mr. George Winfield was near at hand. In past years the date of the event 
had been about the first of February, but in honor to the wealthy guests it 
has been set this year for the eighth of January, which was now but a few 
days off. 

Ula Dumont was contented and happy. She found herself the centre of 
attraction. She had no cause to regret her visit. She had been received by 
her rich friends with the most lively demonstrations of regard. Lorena felt 
proud of introducing to the notice of the gay world a creature so beautiful. 
The Winfields stood high in social circles, and Ula soon found herself sur- 
rounded by a large circle of friends and admirers. She was admired for her 
great personal attraction and courted for her wealth* 

But the artificial manners and unmeaning flatteries of the world were dis- 
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tasteAil to the youog lover of nature. Profeflsions of attachment breathed into 
her ears by interested admirers began to shock and disgust her after the 
novelty of the first few weeks, and her thoughts turned now continually to 
the one adored object whose candor and honest bearing had won her young 
heart. His soul had been poured forth at the same shrine — had drank inspira- 
tions from the same sacred fountain — and his sympathies and feelings were in 
perfect unison with her own. 

How could she forget St. Clair Glenn whilst mingling in scenes so uncon- 
genial to her own pursuits and his. She constantly dreamed of him ; he was 
brought every day nearer to her; there was no comparison between the 
worldly beings by whom she was surrounded and her own ambitious, hand- 
some, matter-of-fact St. Clair ; and finally all she heard and saw began to 
strike painfully upon her heart, and she almost pined for home. 

But the grand ball would soon be here, and never having attended such an 
event on any previous occasion, Ula looked forward to it with anxiety and 
delight. 
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CHAPTEE XLI. 

T is eyening, and the grand mansion to which this night the young and 
happy hearts turn their attention is one blaze of light. The 8th of 
January is here, and the ball of the season, given a little earlier this 
Winter by Mr. George Winfield in honor of his guests, is in progress. 

Carriage after carriage now stops at the door and deposits its freight, then 
winds in and out to make room for the next. 

On each side of the staircase leading out of the hall were arranged red and 
white lamps amidst rows of fern and various hot-house plants in every corner 
of the passage. An entrance had been made through the billiard- room, which 
in its turn communicated with the large drawing-room, which was gorgeously 
furnished. Looking down from the ball-room above, it was a magnificent 
sight, lighted up with red and white lights, disappearing gradually down the 
stair- c^se. 

The ball-room is now beginning to be crowded. All the cream of society 
had been invited, and the fashionable Californians ornamented every conceiv- 
able spot within those walls. Miss Dumont had never seen anything like it. 
She is still in the drawing-room, seated alone on a sofa, looking on at the mov- 
ing mass, when a tall, fair woman, dressed in the tip of fashion, with diamond 
stars in her auburn hair, comes over to where TJla is sitting and takes her 
place beside her ; she bows and Ula guesses who she is from what she had 
heard Lorena Winfield say. This was the great belle from the West End, of 
whom Karl Winfield was accused of making love. 

** I want you to tell me who every one is as they come in," she said to Ula, 
" for I have been absent until this Winter for several years, and it is so much 
nicer if one knows some of the people by sight and name; isn't it ?'' * 

" Yes, it is," answered Ula, with a bright, frank smile. •* I am also a stranger, 
and shall be glad to have some one to whom I can talk. I have never attended 
a ball before, so there is not likely to be much competition for the honor of 
dancing with me, I expect." 

** Don't be too sure of that ; there is a gentleman looking at you now with 
the most profound admiration." 

" No, he is looking at Miss Winfield, across the room." 

*' Well, there is a tall, handsome gentleman standing with his back to the 
wall who looks as if he could dance all night ; do you know him ? " 

" I do not, but he is whispering to some one ; now he whispers to another.'* 

'^ Yes, and he is asking to be introduced to you. Do you notice how he 
looks this way ? " 

In another moment he advanced with Lorena, and was presented to Miss 
Dumont and requested her hand for the first waltz. 
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The aristocratic lady turned quickly and scrutinized Miss Domont closely, 
as she told Mr. Parker the first waltz was promised to Mr. Winfield, and some- 
thing like jealously shone from her eyes on beholding U1s*b unmatchable 
beauty. 

The next instant Karl came in looking as handsome as possible. The music 
from above pealed out, and he hurried to Ula and offered his arm, and they 
made their way to the ball room. 

No end to the comments on the handsome couple as they passed out of the 
drawing- room and up the long stair-case to the ball room. Every one ac- 
knowledged that they were well suited. 

Miss Dumont and her partner are soon in the crowded ball room saiUng 
around the extensive hall in an easy, graceful manner. Karl was an expert 
dancer, and he finds in Ula an elegant partner. Many were the eyes that fol- 
lowed these two as they made their circles around the room. 

At the termination of the first dance Mr. Parker came forward and claimed 
his right to the second, and Ula wrote it on her programme and slipped her 
arm in Karl's again for a promenade. 

These two walked slowly and gracefully up and down the long ball-room; 
she, tall, graceful and pretty ; he, well made, rather tall, handsome and accom- 
plished. They were both on the order of the blonde type, and were not unlike. 
Her golden hair fell in becoming ringlets over her well-shaped sboolders ; an 
elastic step caused the train of cream-colored silk to follow in a wave of ease 
over the waxen floor. Karl, in full evening dress, was not less attractive, and 
his look of happy contentment caused many jealous females to view them 
with envy, directed to Miss Dumont for her tact to render him so gay and 
happy, when they had failed to make him even civil. 

" Remember the third set," he said as he resigned her to Mr. Parker for the 
second waltz, and the band struck up the popular air, Tha BeautiftU Blue 
Dcmube. 

The third and fourth dances have ended, and the night begins to get into 
tha short hours of morning; but the dancing still continues, fast and furious. 
Many have been the demands for Ula's hand. She is now sitting alone on a 
secluded sofa near the door, cogitating over the events of the night. 

"All alone ? '* said a well-known voice, and Karl Winfield seats himself be- 
side her. 

" Yes, I am quite tired out," returned Ula. 

" How very becoming that cream-colored dress is to you," he said, " you look 
perfect in it." 

Ula blushed slightly. This was the first compliment he had condescended to 
pay her — for she felt it must be a compliment — and she replied : 

" I thank you, Mr. Winfield, for your flattery." 

'* I do not flatter. Miss Dumont, I am proud to say that I am exempt from 
the class that do." This he said rather pettishly, Ula thought. 

" Oh ! pardon me, Mr. Winfield, if I have accused you wrongfully. Gentle- 
men are all so addicted to flattery that I mistook you. Then I thank you for 
the compliment," she said correctively. 
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The band now begins to play the opening notes of a beautiful waltz, and a 
few early couples are sailing around the hall. 

" Will you dance this waltz with me ? " he said, " or are you too tired ? " 

" I will if you are anxious, Mr. Winfield, but I am quite tired out, really," 
she answered. 

" Come down in the drawing-room then," he said almost abruptly, "where 
it is quiet." 

She arose and took his arm, and together they left the ball room and enter- 
ed the well-lighted parlor below. A bright fire burned in the grate for the 
comfort of those who preferred to miss a dance for a tete-a-tete. 

They both stand for a while before the fire watching the flames as they 
flicker and then die out again, until young Winfield breaks the silence by 
ofiering Ula a seat. 

She sat down into an arm chair, and he drew one up alongside and slowly 
takes his seat, as though he is restrained or embarrassed 

" How long will you remain in San Francisco, Miss Dumont, if I may be 
allowed the question ?" 

" I do not know," she answered, " but I think papa will not return home for 
a year." — A »gK 

" Then I would like above all things for you to pay us a visit before you 
return. My father and myself live there quite alone ; there are no females 
about, save Mrs. Staples, the house-keeper, and the servants. To see yon there 
would add new charms to the place." This he said with a good deal of 
gravity. 

** There you go again, Mr. Winfield, with your compliments. I suppose to 
avoid a second scolding I must say compliments." 

" Indeed ! have I paid you a compliment ? I was not aware of the fact. 
But, dismissing jokes, if I call for you the day after to-morrow will you go? 
I could not say to-morrow, we will all be sleepy," he said, smiling. 

" Yes, I will be most happy to do so ; have you spoken to Lorena?" 

"No, but I am sure she will go; the distance is not great, just outside the 
city limits." 

Then he stopped and looked down to the fioor as if in deep thought. 

" I was just thinking," he Resumed, " whether you still think me a woman- 
hater. Do you ?" he said, raising his handsome eyes to her's. 

She laughed heartily. " Certainly not, Mr. Winfield, I have no reason to 
think so, I am sure," she replied. 

" I am glad to have been able to remove the idea from your mind." 

Ula was rather amused ; she was wondering what he wotdd say next ; but 
his long silence caused her to turn to look at him, and she noticed that he had 
picked up one of her father's New York papers, which Colonel Dumont had 
neglected to read, having been so much engrossed with the grand ball and its 
preparations, and the paper had been laid there by some of the guests. Karl 
continued to turn the paper absently over in his hands until his eyes fell upon 
the name " Dumont y^ and ho read the heading of a paragraph. 
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*' Gk>od heavens t Miss Dumont, your father's partner has been (uaamntM 
and TotibedP 

** A9sas9inated and robbed T ejaculated Ula in astonishment. 

'* Tes, and by the business manager. Here is a long paragraph. Let me 
read to you.'* 

Ula sat and listened with breathless attention and a certain amount of horror 
and misgivings as the heading of the paragraph had said the deed was com- 
mitted by some one connected with the establishment, and she kept thinking 
of St. Clair Glenn as young Winfield read the following heading : 

^'Assassination op Mr. Newel Price, op the firm of Dumont, Price & 
Co. — Capture op the assassin, who proves to be St. Clair Glenn, 

THE GENERAL BUSINESS MANAGER." 

A deafening shriek rang out, and the guests who were near enough to hear 
rushed pell-mell to the drawing-room to find Ula Dumont prone on the floor, 
cold and motionless, and the frightened young man standing over her, the 
picture of bewilderment. 

Everybody had something to ask and suggest ; some lifted her to the soft, 
others began to fan her and to bathe her forehead. Everyone looked at Karl 
inquiringly, and he stood stupefied and tried to speak, but coUld not. 

Presently Qolonel Dumont came in looking amazed, and the sight of him 
brought to young Winfield's recollection the paragraph in the paper, and he 
spoke at last. 

Colonel Dumont took the paper in his trembling hand and read the shocking 
paragraph. 

"What!" he exclaimed, "St. Clair Glenn; he guilty of a crime like this; 
God of JHeaven, who would have believed it ?'* 

" No — no, most decidedly no," cried tJla, " he is innocent, papa, and that is 
rank treachery." 

Every one now turned to the pale girl, for she had immediately sunken 
down and seemed as lifeless as before, and her cold white lips were sealed 
again, and it was a question with the physician who happened to be one of 
the guests whether or not they would ever again open. 

Colonel Dumont could no longer bear up, and he covered his face and wept 
like a woman. 

Cold and almost lifeless, Ula Dumont was borne to her bed chamber and laid 
tenderly on her couch, there to remain and suffer the bitterest agonies endured 
on this earth-rto battle with a breaking heart. 

.How did that dreadful night pass over this hapless maiden? Ah! it did 
pais, however, and to-morrow came and found her in a state of delirium, on 
the brink of a low form of fever from which it was feared sHe 'would never 
recover. A few days later Colonel Dumont received a letter from his solicitor 
cpnjfirming the statement of the press and requesting him to return at once, 
but he could not^ for his daughter was not expected to live. 

Days and weeks passed, and yet there was, little or no improvement in Ula*s 
condition. Lorena and Miss Marion took turns at the bedside, and Earl Win- 
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field cama every day and asked sadly afler her. He had learned all from her 
father, and deeply sympatiiized with the unfortunate girl, and believed with 
her in the innocence of her lover. He had not the slightest idea as to who St. 
Clair Glenn was or what his standing in society, but since a woman so pure 
and noble as Ula Dumont had trusted her heart to his keeping, he could not 
believe him guilty of a crime so base. 

At last a change for the better came and Miss Dumont began to improve 
slowly. Though her spirits were so subdued she had very little to say. She 
felt it was all over with her. She and her beloved were forever separated. 

But her mind was made up ta face the inevitable and fight the bitterness of 
a broken heart sternly and unflinchingly, since death had been so unkind as 
to spare her. Oh ! how welcome would be that enemy so dreaded by humanity 
to give her eternal oblivion. 

She was sitting one day in her room — it was about the middle of February — 
with her father and auut ; Colonel Dumont's arm encircled her slender waist, 
and her pale cheek rested on his breast, but no tears hung in the long dark 
lashes drooping over her eyes. Ula*8 grief was too deep ; she could not weep. 
The subject which was so painful had never been alluded to since the night 
of the ball in presence of the sorrow-stricken girl. But Colonel Dumont 
must return to New York ; he could not delay j therefore he said — 

'• Ula, my child, as spon as you are able to travel we must start Price is 
still in danger, and the trial is set for the first of March.'* 

*' I am both willing and anxious, dear papa, to go home; I feel quite able to 
travel," she answered. 

**My— my," said Miss Marion, " who could have believed that young Glenn 
could ever be guilty of such a crime. 1 never was more deceived in my life." 

*' He is not guilty, aunt," cried XJla in a passionate voice, *' I feel and know 
that he is innocent." 

'* If he is not guilty it will be proven at the final trial, my darling," said her 
father, soothingly. ** We will hope for the best. Harvey writes that Roland 
Hartley is moving Heaven and earth to get together evidence for his defence 
against the day of trial." 

** Ah! God will aid him," said Ula solemnly, in so just a cause. Oh! I am 
so glad Roland is interested. Has he any doubt, papa, as to his guilt ?" 

*' Kot alone that, but he thinks he has a clue as to by whom the crime was 
committed," answered her father. 

*'Dear papa, such news is too delightful," said Ula enthusiastically, '*now 
I know you believe in his innocence." 

At this juncture of the conversation the bell sounded and young Winfield 
was heard to inquire after the health of Miss Dumont, and Lorena is telling 
him of her fast improvement. 

'* I would love above all things to see her," he said. 

" Wait a moment, I will inquire if you can be admitted, my love-sick cousin " 
and ofi* she went leaving Earl teased but amused at her childishness. She 
soon returned with a favorable message, and the two went to Ula*s room. 
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" I cannot tell you, Miss Dumont, how glad I am to see you thus,*' he said 
gravely, coming forward with extended hand. ** I wish yoa a speedy re- 
covery/' He held her hand as though unwilling to give it up. 

**I thank you very much, Mr. Winfield, I am feeling a little stronger, but be 
seated,'' she said ; *' I have not seen you since the night of the ball, over a 
month ago." 

" No," he answered, taking the proffered seat, " I have been bo very anxious 
about you ever since. It is impossible to express the depth of my sympathy 
in your behalf. Miss Dumont, your father has kindly informed me of the 
engagement existing between yourself and Mr. Glenn, his business manager, 
and no one I will venture feels more deeply for you both than I." 

Great tears that had been unable until now to make their escape rolled down 
her cheeks as she thanked him, and said — 

" You do pity him, then, Mr. "Winfield, since you do not know him well 
enough to believe in his innocence." 

*' I feel that he is not guilty. Miss Dumont. One so noble as yourself could 
never be mistaken in a true man. No woman with a mind like yours would 
ever commit her heart to any but the pure and honest." 

"Tou believe him innocent, then," she cried, passionately. '*Oh! thank 
you — thank you ; it strengthens me so. Poor — poor St. Clair," she said, lower- 
ing her voice. " I will never — never behold him as I have," and she began to 
cry. 

**Donot weep, Miss Dumont," he said, gravely. *' St. Clair Glenn is not 
guilty, and it will be proven in the end ; trust in Qod above." 

Lorena was. surprised at the gravity of his voice when he uttered the 
solemn name of the Supreme Being, a sentence she had never before known 
to pass his lips. 

" Oh I Karl !— Karl I " exclaimed Ula, " do not call me Miss Dumont, call me 
Ula— simple Ula, you seem so very near to me," she said, rising from her seat, 
going to him and clasping his hands with both her own. 

" TJla," he said, " I would to God you were my sister." 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

Oh I Bweet woman, ia our moments of desertion and pain. 

You mysteriously appear afirain ; 

When pain and anguish wrings our brow, 

A minlsteringr angel art thou. 

VAST change cloads the skies, and the picturesque Glenwood is again 
encumbered by the ones who but a few months ago left it with light 
hearts and Spring spirits. All the green memories of the past rush 
upon Ula Dumont as she alights from the carriage, pale and care- 
worn, on that memorable day, the first of March, when her idol is to 
undergo trial for a terrible crime. She goes sadly to her own room and forti- 
fies herself for a battle with suspense, until her father returns to tell her the 
result of the trial. He had come on in advance, and is now in New York 
working in unison with young Hartley to secure rebutting evidence. But the 
day comes and their labors have failed— not a single witness — everything looks 
dark for the prisoner. 

Morning of March the first broke bright and beautiful, and, in the know- 
ledge of Ids innocence, St. Clair Glenn looked forward fearlessly to his trial. 
On no occasion was there ever such a mass of circumstantial evidence against 
a prisoner, holding as he did a high position in society, having the confidence 
of his employers and his reputation was so generally good that his trial created 
a great amount of excitement and interest generally, and long before the hour 
of trial the court was crowded to its utmost capacity. 

Every eye was turned upon him as he walked calmly by the side of the 
bailiff' to the prisoner's dock ; so young, so handsome, so high-strung, here he 
stood a mark for the scornful eyes of the world. 

The case was opened by the surgeon's announcing the condition of Mr. 
Newel Price, who, he said, if not injured unto death, his mind was perma- 
nently injured, adding that if able to appear his ideas were so frustrated that 
his evidence would be of no earthly value. 

This caused some little commotion in court; but objections to postpone 
were over-ruled and the case continued. 

The first witness in the case was Mr. Barclay, and he deposed — 

*' On the evening of January first a dispute took place between Mr. Newel 
Price and St. Clair Glenn, occasioned by some mistake in the shipment of 
some unfinished goods, which resulted in hot words and finally threats.'' 

Cross-examination by the State. — " By whom were these threats made ?" 

** I do not kno«v, as at that time I was leaving the apartment," answered 
the witness. 

** Next day," continued Barclay, ** three of the clerks, a boy and the busi- 
ness manager, got orders to keep the establishment, open until nine o'clock. 
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purposely to overcome business embarrassment which had been wrought by 
the above mistake, the firm demanding a return of thirty thousand dollars by 
express in a telegram from the Buffalo house, ignoring at the time a check by 
mail. The money was drawn and parceled by Mr. Glenn by order of Mr. 
Price, who said that he would return for them later in the evening, there 
being two packages, fifteen thousand in each. Late in the evening, in the 
absence of Mr. Price, another telegram came from the same firm, and Grason 
and myself remained in the building while Mr. Glenn went to look for our 
employer. Returning in a short time he told me I might go that he would 
wait idone for Mr. Price. I left, and the next thin^ that reached my ears was 
Price's assassination and Glenn's arrest." 

" Where was Mr. Grason all this time?" asked the State. 

"He left before Mr. Glenn returned from his errand to find Mr. Price," was 
the answer. 

Louis Grason was then sworn and took the witness stand, and his evidence 
was most conclusive. 

" I corroborate Mr. Barclay's statement, your honor," he began firmly, " but 
further state that on the evening of the first of January the threats in the dis- 
pute were made by St. Clair Glenn, and I, noticing the effect they had upon 
Mr. Price at the time, left the room. As for the packages of money, Mr. 
Glenn took particular pains to visit the ante-room when he thought no one 
was noticing him, and placed them in his coat ppcket ; and in r^ard to my 
1 eaving while he was absent, I had an engagement that night and left early 
in consequence." 

QaeaUon—*^ Where were you when Mr. Glenn placed the packages of money 
in his coat pocket ? " 

"At my desk, your honor," came the prompt reply. 

" That will do, Mr. Grason ; stand down." 

During the evidence, which was given so clear and frank, the prisoner 
seemed very uneasy and restless. Grason's evidence was given with such de- 
liberation that it created quite a sensation among his listeners ; no one for a 
momei^t imagined him in any way implicated in the crime. 

The other clerks were sworn, but knew very little beyond the fact of the 
dispute, and that the two packages of money containing fifteen thousand dol- 
lars each were left in Mr. Glenn's charge on the evening of the assassination 
and robbery. 

Then came the testimony of the police officers who made the arrest. They 
had been attracted to the establishment on the night in question by some one 
yelling on the street, which afterwards they concluded must have been boys, 
for when they arrived near the scene of tragedy none seemed excited, no one 
was running, and they were just thinking of moving off when they noticed a 
light in the counting room of the above establishment, and it being an unusual 
thing at that hour, they tried the door and found it open, and on going in be* 
held the prostrate form of Mr. Newel Price lying on the floor, blood oozing 
from a wound on his head, and standing over him was St. Clair Glenn, who 
appeared much excited when they laid their hands on his shoulders. At the 
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Station house he was searched, and in the inside pocket of his coat was found 
$30,000; then he demonstrated decided excitement, and was very abusive and 
repulsive when they attempted to put him back. - 

Other minor witnesses followed for the State ; then the nature of Kr. Price's 
wounds were related by his attending physicians, who added; that death in his 
case would be far preferaUe to life, since in their opinion his mind Was for- 
ever injured. . . • 

No evidence could be produced. for his defence save testimonials to his past 
good reputation, which went for naoght in his behalf. 

Feeling so entirely innocent St. Clair had protested against the necessity of 
having any counsel, since he had no evidence, to the profound annoyance of 
Roland Hartley and Colonel Dumont ; but he argued that having not a single 
witness in his own behalf, therefore he would simply, by the consMit of the 
court, plead his own cause. 

Long before the evidence was concluded there remained not a doUbt ili> the 
minds of the jury but what St. Clair Glenn was guilty. Even Colonei Du- 
mont, who had greatly interested himself in his behalf since he had been home, 
began to doubt his innocence. What more natural than to declare him guilty 
in the face of all this combination of circumstantial evidence ? It was most 
conclusive. 

The spectators looked from one to the other. Ob< every face rested a>oloud. 
Every head was nodded in token of agreement. Every one present perhaps, 
except Roland Hartley and Mr. Willis, believed him guilty ; and among those 
most delighted were Harry Claudice and Louis Grason, for they kfept well 
together and looked over to the prisoner's dock smiling triumpht^tly. 

St. Clair arose ; every eye was fixed upon him; men held their breath, won- 
dering what sort of defence could issue from the lips of the guUty prisoner. 
He spoke ; the clear, rich, mellow, impassionate tones of his voice rolled over 
that mass of human heads, penetrating evoy heart and reaching every ear. 

** Your honor and gentlemen of the jury, I rise not with the idea of saving 
myself from condemnation by an avowal of my innocence, for the evidence 
which has been given against me is of too conclusive a nature for 'me to hope 
for that. I merely state the simple fact that I am not guilty of tbe crime laid 
to my charge, and leave it to God, in whose hands are the issues of life and 
death, to prove the truth of my words. The greater part of the evidence brought 
against me is true, some of the circumstances recorded against me really oc- 
curred ; yet, in the face of those overwhelming facts, I declare myself inno- 
cent of the crime for which I am this day being tried. I was present when 
Mr. Price was knocked senseless at my feet ; the gas was extinguished simul- 
taneously, and I was left in total darkness, and the shock for a time held me 
spell-bound, and when I r^-lit the gas I was horrified to find my employer 
lying bleeding at my feet ; and as for the money, I know not how it came in 
my pocket. In a word, I am as ignorant as you can be of who the real per- 
petrator of this dreadful crime is. I confess the officers found me standing 
over Mr. Price's prostrate form ; I confess that upon beinc; searched two roUs 
of notes amounting to thirty thousand dollars were found on my person ; but, 
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80 help me €k>d, I am innocent of them both as I am ignorant of the vile hand 
that dealt them. Tour honor and gentlemen of the jury, I look aroond me 
and in every face I see doubt and doom. I stand here a mark of soom for the 
whole world ; to be stigmatized and pointed out as an OMOMtn — a fvdA^r— by 
every honest man and virtuous woman in the land. But, thongh all unite in 
my condemnation, I still fearlessly and distinctly declare my innocenoe. I am 
neither an assassin nor a robber, and no one knows it better than some of those 
who have testified against me to-day. I will not say more ; I do not deem it 
necessary ; and I now await my sentence with that calmness and fortitude 
which a clear conscience alone can give." 

Murmurs of disappointment ran through the court-room in every direction. 
"What a hypocrite ?" muttered some, and '* his sentence ought to be redouUed," 
cried another, as the jury left their seats to consult together about the verdict 
They were not gone* long before they filed in. 

** Hark I here comes the jury, and he is found guilty ; I see it in their fiM^es," 
remarked first one and then another of the spectators. 

The judge arose. A death-like stillness pervaded the court during his long 
and impressive charge to the prisoner, at the termination of which he said : 

" St. Clair Glenn, you have been found guilty of assault with intent to kill 
in the first case, and robbery in the second, and in consequence of your youth 
and the shadow of a doubt which remains in my mind, I will be lenient 
and give you the advantage of the doubt. Therefore, you are sentenced to 
fift^n years in Sing-Sing prison. Were there no doubt in my mind the con- 
dition of your employer's life-long injury would force me to lengthen your 
term to the fullest extent of the law. You will now be removed to your des- 
tination, and I trust, should you live to serve out your term of years, you will 
enter the walks of life a better man." 

" This dreadful day is over at last," exclaimed St. Clair, as he threw himself 
on his bed of straw in his cell, on the evening of that memorable day. 
** Thank God it is over and I know the worst, and nothing now remains to 
hope or fear. A few more brief hours and I will be among the convicts with 
my duty before me, and, oh, God ! to labor fifteen long years for another man's 
crime." 

During the evening he was visited by Roland Hartley and Mr. Willis, and 
Roland wept when he thought that nothing could be done after all of his 
energetic work. But he would not be baffled ; he vowed to his friend that 
some day the guilty would be brought to justice. 

A venerable Christain, who felt a deep interest in the prisoner, also paid 
him a visit and spent an hour in earnest prayer to awaken St. Clair to a full 
sense of his awful situation. 

As evening darkened into night he was again aroused by the entrance of 
the jailor, followed by another person with her face heavily veiled. A stranger 
said the warden wishes to exchange a few words in private with the prisoner. 

St. Clair rose from his humble bed and asked in subdued tones to whom he 
had the honor of speaking. 
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•* To a sincere friend, St. Clair Glenn, one who cannot believe you guilty of 
this dreadful crime.'* 

The sound of that voice, though months had passed away since its musical 
tones had vibrated on his ear, thrilled his very soul. 

** Miss Dumont 1" he cried in an ecestacy of joy, and sinking at her feet he 
seized her hands and pressing them to his breast, then to his lips, burst into 
an agony of tears. 

*' St. Clair," said Ula, placing her hand upon his shoulder, *' I am here to- 
night tp ask you one single question. With many tears I gained my father's 
consent to tfU^e this unusual step. Not without many severe mental struggles 
I overcame the feeling; of maidenly shame and placed myself in this painful 
situation in order to receive from your own lips an answer which might 
satisfy the intense anxiety that is pressing heavily upon my mind, and as you 
value your own and my eternal peace, I charge you, St. Clair, to answer me 
truly— as truly as if you stood before the bar of God, and the eye of that Great 
Spirit was upon yon— are you guilty of the crime for which you have this day 
been convicted ?" 

*' As I hope for salvation in Heaven, I am as ignorant of the real perpetra- 
tors as you are. I have my doubts and surmises. These I must not name, 
l€8t I might accuse persons who like myself are innocent. Hear me, Ula Du- 
mont, while I raise this fettered hand to Heaven and swear by that awful 
Judge before whose dreaded tribunal I must some day appear, that I am guilt- 
less of the crime for which at the age of two-andtwenty, in the first bloom 
of youth and manhood, I have been sentenced to fifteen years' imprisonment." 

His voice faltered as he uttered the last sentence. Nature will assert itself. 
The thought of these long years of solitude, and be innocent — so young, so 
high-bred, so tenderly beloved — it was hard, indeed. 

Ula regarded him tenderly, but he shrank not from her gaze. His eyes were 
raised to her's in confidence and love. 

** Thank Gkxl V* she cried, passionately, "I do not love a criminal. Oh t St. ' 
Clair, you are an injured man," she said, mournfully. ** This is my reward — 
my compensation — for love such as mine. Oh t Heavenly Father, why suph an 
ending?" 

*' Then you do love me still, Ula," he cried, vehemently, " aft«r the sentence 
of what is called a just court has been passed upon me. Oh, God 1 I have 
been the victim of unfortunate circumstances." He bent his head down and 
wept, but continued as be sobbed — *< but you still love me, and this assurance 
ought to strengthen me to meet the dark future. 

** Oh ! that it were in my power to save you, beloved St. Clair," she said* 
falling on her knees and clasping his feverish hands in her own. ** I have loved 
you long and tenderly. I shall see you no more perhaps on earth. If my 
life could ransom you from your dark doom, I would give It without a sigh. 
But will is powerless ; our hands are tied ; all that now remains for us is to 
submit — to bow with fortitude to the mysteries of Providence." 

" Let us pray," said St. Clair, solemnly, holding her hands with his own — 
" pray that God may give us strength to undergo the hard fate now before us." 
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With tears and Btrtiggling sobs and sighs these two young lovers poured 
oul their hearts to God. They appealed to His love— His mercy— His jostioe. 
They cried to Him in their strong agony, and even in that hour of unutter- 
able woe they found peace. 

** €U>, my beloved/* whispered St Olair, " I can part with you now ; I shall 
not live long in prison, and we will meet again in that better land." 

" To part no more forever/' sobbed Ula, struggling with her tears. 

*^ FareweU, my Ula, my soul's first and only love ; live Ibr nay sake^-five to 
defend my memory from in£uny. Time will dissipate the cloudb that now 
blacken my name, and the day yet come when Ula Dumont will not hsTe 
cause to blush for her unhappy and unfortunate lover." 

One long and. last embrace— one gush of full and heartMt tears— one sad 
impassioned kiss, and St Clair Glenn was once more alone in the cell of domi 
with sil^ice. and 'darkness around him. 

A sad and unfortunate lot was his, but he felt if ' possible better able to bear 
up against his fate now. He, stigmatized though by the law* of the land as 
an assassin — a robber — was loved by a gentlewoman who believed htm inno- 
cent> and would live to deitend his name. For two hours he remained on his 
knees in earnest prayer after Ula left him. > The neighboring docks tolled the 
hour of nine, and in half an hour the warden would call around for the light. 

Hark L he hears footsteps and voices, and he learned that it was the warden 
grumbling wiUi a visitor for having called so late. He came into Glenn's cell, 
followed by a tall, old looking woman who the jedlor said was his mother. 
She walked feebly in, wrapped in a long cloak, with her fece thickly ydled 
and beckoned the warden to retire, as she wished to speak to her son alone. 

He arose from his miserable pallet and advanced to meet his mother as the 
jailor withdrew. " Oh ! mother — my dear mother " he exclaimed, *' why did 
you come to make me weaker? You surely know that I am innocent, dear 
mother, but my heart is almost broken. Tell*-<-oh 1 tell me, now that you are 
here, that you believe your son guiltless. I cannot survive long ; my heart is 
almost broken." 

** Mine is quite broken,'' said a well-known voice. It was not his mother's, 
but one which converted him into another man — one which made every strand 
of his hair stand stiff on his head — one which for the time being made him 
forget that he was a prisoner — one which brought horror, fri^t and humilia- 
tion, coupled with submission, upon him like a magic shock. "Ze^.^" he 
cried, shrinking back timidly. 

*' That is my name," she answered, almost coldly. 

"My God!" he exclaimed, in tones of utter despair, "have you come to 
reproach me ? Have you risen from your grave, or do you live, and here to 
see me a convict. Oh I Lillie, tell me, do I dream — is it really you?'* 

" You do not dream, St. Clair Glenn, it is indeed I. I have not risen from 
my grave to reproach you. I have never been in the grave since I told you 
that the day would come when you would want a nature as strong as your 
own to aid you. Ah ! Bt Clair, the day is indeed here, and the woman whose 
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heart you have broken is here to release you— set you free. You have been 
Bhamefully WFonged, now prepare for your release." 

** Great heavens! release me? Dear girl, you must be mad. Oh! LiUie, 
apare me. Why come to me at this kwM moment to add another thorn to my 
crowns by laying a new crime «t my door, making two^bothbf .iHiii^ I swear 
to G6d I am innocent. BemerciAil." > 

''Muihr a»i said, abniptly, «*talk like a sensible man. I came not to 
wofind you anew ; I came to give you fireedoin ; to release yon from the bonds 
that now hold you. i cannot believe you guilty, IheMfere yon deserve your 
liberty." )•. . . . 

'* I am indeed innocent, b«t iny freedom-^imposaible. It cannot be done. 
In the name of Heaven how ace jnou to effect my escape without jeopardizing 
yourself ? My dear girl, you know not what you say." 

*' What need I care, so I free the man I love with my whole heart. Life and 
liberty are nothing to me ; my heavt is broken. .Take my cloak, hat and veil, 
and ga; I will take your place here." ■ ■ *■ 

<'My dear Liilie, I know not how to thank you for your visit, and its pur- 
pose, but I must sefliae. Though indeed I am innocent, I had rather serve out 
my time were it twice as long than to leave you hereto the mercy of the law to 
deal with you as it might for negotteting to release a convict. No, I cannot do 
it, Liilie, it would be unmanly^ But my noblo-hearted, kind friend, to fbrget 
this act of generosity will be impoeslMe, but I must remahi ; I cannot — I must 
not escape at the expense of i^ noble woman^s liberty." 

*^ You refuse, thai," she said, in a raeh tone, as she drew from 'her bosottt a 
long dagger, *Uhen^ St* Clair Glenn, I will end my miserable Hf&here-^i-this 

"Oh! my God, Lillie^hold^hold; do not, I entreat you; thiuk for a mo- 
ment." 

'* Consent to leave this cell — do as I have directed, or as my name is Liilie 
Leach, I will plunge this dagger to the hilt in my heart and fall dead at your 
feet. For what have I left my home of seclusion — for what have I walked 
since the dawn of day thid morning? — to take your place here; and nowyou 
refuse me — refuse to give your place to me, and prefer to see me dead at your 
feet. Be it so," she* said iercely, raising her right hand ae if to strike the 
suicidal blow. 

•* Do not — do not, Liilie, I will go," he said, quickly, " but my dear good 
friend, listen to me ; think of the punishment you are bringing upon yourself. 
Give me the dagger," he said^ coining a little nearer." 

'* Stop !"- she cried, vehem^itly, *' move another inch and I swear to strike 
the Uow that will lay me dead where I am.'^ 

The determined, defiant look in the face of the girl before him stopped him 
on the spot, and he almost ceated to breathe, so frightened was he. 

*'Do you refdse to go?" she asked. "Tell me where you stated? Speak I 
Be quick to decide ; I have decided upon my own actions." 

'* I will go," he said at last, his head bowed humbly upon his breast like a 
subdued child. 
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<* Then take these clothes, put them on and go ; do not delay ; is it imposaible 
for me to impress upon your mind how little I fear the laws when I know tbe 
liberty of an innocent man is at stake— tbe man I Ioto bo dearly. Go I say." 

He took the cloak and hat she handed him and put them on slowly ud 
mechanically, then he arranged the veil; it was troly a good make-np. Bat 
his manly height made him appear a yery tall-looking woman, and bat for the 
lateness of the hour and the aleepy condition of the Jailor he would not have 
escaped detection. After he had finished his toilet of daaguise lie turned and 
looked long and wistftdly at the tall, pale, haggard woman befoie him. Ah! 
how changed ? She looked at least ten years older than she really was. 

*< Lillie," he said, slowly, ** this is asking too much of you. — My God—y 

" Hush r' she said, hurriedly, " you have asked nothing. I command yon to 
go." 

'* Will yon allow me, Lillie, to ask yon where you have been all these long 
months when we were all in search of you?" 

** Enough to know that I am here ; ask me nothing, but go from me. . I haTe 
done you the turn for which I have walked since the rising of the sun, under 
which you have been cruelly convicted of a crime you did not commit. Now 
say no more, but go at once." 

He turned to obey, but the thought of losing sight of him foreyer couTerted 
her from a stern woman into a weak child, and she called him back. 

** St. Clair,—my idol, my dariing-r-you would not leave me without bidding 
poor Lillie good-bye, would you ? Will you not say you love me, if only for 
this one act? Kiss lillie, and tell her you love her* In a few more brief 
days I will be no more — the last vital cord of my broken heart is now pulsa- 
ting with a new vigor at the sight of you. Kiss Lillie, darling, we may never 
meet again." She held up her pale, sorrow-stricken foce, and stretched ont 
both her hands to him. It was so hard — he was leaving her forever ; deter- 
mination — all her strong will, seemed at that moment to die. He took her 
cold, tremUing hands in his, and bowed his head and wept ; raising his face 
at last he kissed her white lips warmly. 

Glenn was no hypocrite ; he was truthful almost to a fault, but the loving, 
true* hearted girl clung to him until he uttered the words which died in her 
memory only when she herself was no more. ** Ton will live in my memory 
forever, Lillie," he said. *' This is indeed a test of true love, but believe me 
when I say I feel ashamed as a man to allow a woman — a noble woman to 
jeopardize her own liberty to secure mine for me. Will you not reconsider 
your words, Lillie, and let me remain ?" and he kissed her again. 

'* No — no, St. Clair, not for worlds. It is useless to persist ; the jailor is 
coming ; kiss me again ; now, farewell ; I can die happy now ; good bye ; 
Qod bless you St. Clair. The sacred words you have this night breathed ioto 
my ear I shall repeat every day of my short life — farewell." 

" Come, Mrs. Glenn," said the jailor, " your time has long since been up, but 
being a relative of the prisoner I gave you a little extra time." And St. Clair, 
without saying a word, but sobbing with his face buried in his hands, passed 
out of the cell never again to enter it. He bent his head in a weeping attitude 
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all the way as he walked beside the jailor. When the great iron gate closed 
between him and the Tombs — " FreeP' — he exclaimed; then a full sense of 
his situation dawned upon him. " Free ! did I say ?" and he stopped. " Away 
with such freedom, coward that I am ; my liberty has cost another her doom. 
Holy Heaven ! this is awftil ; I cannot — I will not accept such freedom, I will 
go straight to the authorities and give myself up. LiUie Leach has suffered 
enough for me.*' Then he remembered her threat, and«againj he was inaooMit 
and deserved his liberty. ** But it looks so cowardly/' he said, " yet she ftowd 
it upon me, I could not do otherwise. I wiU escape/' be said, suddenly, ^ moA 
show my appreciation of her noble sacrifice." He looked np from under his 
veil at the town tower, and the great indicator of time was just pointing out 
the hour half-past ten, and as if some new idea had suddenly struck him St. 
Glair Glenn started off at a rapid pace. The streets were yet alive with 
people, and he kept his veil well over his fece, his cloak well wrapped around 
his body. He kept up his rapid pace until he reached the Hartley mansion 
and nerTonsly pulled the bell and a man servant responded. 

**If Mr. Roland Hartley is in, tell him a lady wishes to see him at once; be 
quick," said Glenn, disguising his voice as beet he could. 

Toung Hartley soon appeared. ** Well, my good woman, what can I do for 
you? " he inquired. 

Bt. Glair reached out his hand and clasped Roland's and draw him nearer. 

** Roland Hartley," he said, ** my dear, good friend, don't you know me ? " 

" St. Glair GlAnn ! Heavenly Fatiier, have you escaped," he cried, in tones 
of delight and astonishment. 

** I have, but do not let us tarry here ; take me to your room ; I want to see 
my mother. Will it be safe ? " 

*' Quite safe ; follow me," and the next moment they were alone in Roland's 
comfortable room. He soon told the story of his escape, embraced his dear 
old mother, wrote a long letter to Ula, changed his clothes, kissed his mother 
again, and bade everybody else farewell, and at half past eleven o'clo<^ St. 
Glair Glenn wearing a broad brim slouch hat and long false whiskers boarded 
the train for pwts unknown. 
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CHAPTER XLin. 

|REAT WM the excitement next morning when the alarm was gtvm 
by the early watchman that 8t. Glair Glenn had naade his escape 
from the Tombs, which had been accomplished by a female yintor 
who still remained in his cdl, dead or apparently so. The police 
and detectives were put vigilantly to work, and the news spread like 
wild fire. All the cities were notified throughout the land, and every precau- 
tion instituted to recapture the convict. Much depended upon the resuscitation 
of the woman, who lay insensible in his cell. A' physician was suounoned, who 
pronounced life extinct, and she was taken to Bellevue Hospital, ^whe^ thon- 
sands thronged to view the beautiftil unknown; whose worn-out physical 
strength from her long journey and the excitement which followed in the in- 
terview with the man she loved so dear, had proven too much. She had ftllen 
under the blow ; and even had her most imtimate associates happened to see 
her now in her present state of insensibility, so altered by her de^ sorrow of 
the last few mon^s, in all probability they would have iluled to leoogniae her. 
Many of the curious mass remarked that her feuse was familiar; iHany were 
held by her remarkable beauty, her lovely olive complexion, jet Mack eyes and 
hair. 

Claudiee and Grason viewed her with eyes of hatred> and passed on feeling 
the most profound disappointment that a woman had succeeded in tunaing 
free their victim again ; and no one dicamed the pique these two experienced 
as they walked off together arm in arm whispering in low accents. 

l>rery possible restorative was applied when the my8terk>U8 woman was 
gotten in the hospital, so much seemed to rbst tipon her recovery to aid the 
authorilaes in their work to recapture the esoap^. After fhUing to ascertain 
her identity, Lillie was laid in a private ward and a guard put over her. Late 
in the evening Roland Hartley visited the hospital in company with Professor 
Wells. Ah t how well he knew her, and what power could cause him to open 
his lips to reveal the name of that ministering angel who had rescued his 
friend from the bars of justice. He gazed at her silently while tears stole 
down his cheeks. How willingly would he, did he dare, take her under his 
own father's roof and have her carefully attended. How it wrung his tender 
heart to think should this noble, self-sacrificing woman die unidentified and 
be sent to a morgue, or be buried in a potter's field. No pall bearers would 
participate — no mourners follow in the funeral train — no tears be shed over 
her grave. This true and noble woman would lay uncared for among the poor 
and depraved; her grave unmarked by a tomb; no kind and gentle hand to 
green her last resting place with moss or arch it with flowers. Many were the 
painfhl pangs that ran through Roland's mind as he stood there and tenderly 
made up his mind, should she die unidentified Roland Hartley will not neglect 
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her grave ; he will mark the resting place of this great woman with a monu- 
ment, and strew sweet flowers on her honored grave. 

It was quite late in the evening when young Hartley and Dr. WeUs left the 
private ward in which the mysterious woman lay. A flush seemed to have 
appeared on her cheeks, and hope was entertained of her recovery ; but Pro- 
fessor Wells assured them that there was not the least, danger of a rapid re- 
covery, adding that the attendants and resident physician of the hospital 
could visit her at regular intervals through the night, hence she was left aldne 
most of the time. 

The hospital doctor macTe his last visit about three o'clock, and chargied the 
attendant to let him know in case she should rally. But the sleepy attendant 
fell into a heavy sleep right after, from which he did not awaken until day 
was dawning, then he went immediately to the private ward in which he was 
left in charge. The sight which met his gaze was anything but encouraging 
to Herman. The door of the ward was wide open and the room was empty. 
Lillie was not there. Disappointment, fright and bewilderment held him to the 
threshhold. The loss of his situation was inevitable, therefore he determined 
to make a quiet little search without alarming the building, and if he fiiiled to 
find her he knew what would be best to do. The search was firnitlesS) and he 
remarked—" That's very queer ; the gal has come to life and gone. By golly, 
I will be bounced any way, so I guess Til skip.'' So, without awakening any 
one, Herman said farewell and left. 

" Hello, Herman, how is the woman ; has she shown any signs of life yet ?" 
asked a policeman who was just entering, sent from head-quarters to inquire 
after the unconscious woman. 

" She is still as stifi" as a poker," replied Herman. ** Gk> in, I am off for Dr. 
Wells." 

" Don't be in such a huiry, I might as well go back and report progress," 
said the officer. 

'* You can report all the progress you want, I must be off," and off he went, 
leaving the policeman at the Hospital door: • • 

By this time some of the other attendants had arisen and given the alarm, 
and every one rushed to the private ward. l)r. Briggs had heard the coiiaimo- 
tion and came in running, with his galvanic battery under his ann. 

" That's no use now. Doctor," said one of the men, " the woman has oome 
to life and gone off with Herman." 

" With whom ? " cried the astonished Physician. 

*' Come to life, sir, and run away with Herman. I dare say dat Dutchman 
have done well ; * pen ' upon it that gal was nio poor trash." 

The officer who had met Herman at the door now came in, and at once 
jumped to the conclusion that the man he had met at the door was running 
away for fear of being charged with neglect aUd dismissed, and after deliberat- 
ing as much, he took himself back to inform the heads of the police defiart- 
ment. A detailed guard of men was sent out at once to search for tlie mys- 
terious woman, but without success; and in a few days, in which time the 
frightened attendant came back, the effort to secure the woman was abandoned 
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and extra efforts were put forward to recapture the f agitive. Thus we leave 
them and turn our attention to Lillie Leach^ for very naturally some of the 
readers of this romance will have a certain amount of curiosity as to where 
she went after she deserted her home last October when her mother died, 
and her miserable brother, laboring under the belief that his sister had com- 
mitted suicide».left his home for parts unknown after passing his little cottage 
and farm over to strangers' hands. 

The reader will recaA when we last saw Lillie prior to her re-appearance at 
Glenn^s cell in the tombs of New York. She had fallen from fatigue and was 
lying helpless on the oold ground. She had gotted about t-welve miles from 
home. After laying for some hours she arose and found herself much refreshed, 
though depressed in spirits, sad and gloomy, also angered at the treatment she 
had received at the hands of the woman she hated and the man she loYed. 
Listening, poor child, to the whisperings of her jealous heart, she arose aa 
fuUy determined as before to go far away, where she would never again meet 
the woman who she believed had stolen her hero from her, and thereby avoid 
the temptation of staining her hands with blood. Hence she went, leaving 
the impression behind that she had buried herself and her troubles together 
in the Hudson river. 

It was night when she ended her second ramble, which ended similar to that 
of the first. Overcome, mentally and physically, she sank again to the ground. 
Consciousness did not return so soon this time ; but when she did recover, the 
face of a rough looking old woman was bending over her. She also discover- 
ed that she was in a house, and that her bed was sofb, not the cold ground, but a 
warm bed of feathers. She raised up and stared wildly around the room. 

'* Where am I ? " she demanded. 

" Never mind, my pretty lass, don*t worry yourself, we will take care of you, 
now be laying down and do keep quiet,'* said the old woman, in a rough but 
kind voice. 

*' But please tell me where I am. This is not my home.*' 

" No, my child, you are not at your own home, but you are safe ; we will 
take good care of you ; we never had a darter of our own, you see." 

" How did I get here ? ** asked Lillie, feebly. 

"And sure my old man found you, child, in the meadow near the cross road 
these many days ago, and brought you safe and sound home in his mule cart 
with hardly a speck of life in your body.** 

"And you have been kind enough to care for me ever since,'* said Lillie, 
gratefhlly. 

" Yes, and bless me soul, you must never go from us again ; you must live 
here with me old man and me to your dying day ; no one will ever think of 
tracing you here.*' 

Lillie started ; she surely had not told on herself in her delirium. 

"Ah t child," continued the old lady, " you have told on yourself and so you 
have. Some one has stolen your lover from you, and in your ravings you 
swore vengeance. Don't be alarmed, no one comes here ; we live entirely 
alone, me and me old man. I learned from your own lips that you never 
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wanted to go home again, now lay still and rest ; I will make you a nice cup 
of tea," said the old lady, soothingly. 

" Oh I but madam, I cannot stay here and live on your hospitality. I must 
go far away to some village and work for my own living, I ami strong now, I 
can walk." 

*^ Lay down, child, Tm sure you are too weak to talk about such a thing; 
you can work here ; you can knit, sew, or do whatever you like, but we can- 
not give you up ; we ain't got any children of our own, and you must stay 
here and be our pretty darter." 

At this Juncture the door opened and the old gardener came in and jMaed 
in to assist his wife to persuade LiUie to remain, and at last she consented. 

They were very poor, but good livers, and so very kind to Lillie that she 
felt quite contented ; the place was such an out-of-the-way one, and so sur- 
rounded by wilderness that many years had passed since a visitor had entered 
that little two-story frame building. This was one of the features that Lillie 
liked, and the only one that made her consent to remain. 

The villagers at Scarsdale we^e familiar with the pure and fresh vegetables 
brought to market by the old fogee, as they called the old gardener (whose 
real name was Wem), and he always found ready sale for his crop. 

Scarsdale was not far from the humble little residence of Benjamin Wem, 
but the route to get there was such a round-about one that very few wheels if 
any had marked the grassy road other than the old gardener's mule-cart. 
Once in a month, perhaps, he would bring home the New York papers on 
market days, more on Lillie's account than otherwise. 

So it happened on the last market day in February he brought home the 
Tribune in which was the notice of St. Glair Glenn's trial for the 18th of 
March. Lillie read the notice, and could hardly maintain herself. Surprise, 
horror and shock combined, almost struck her down into a faint He had 
been in prison two months, and this was the first she had heard of it, and she 
jumped to the conclusion at once that he was innocent, and no power on earth 
could chaDge her. " He is not guilty," she said to herself vehemently, " and 
I must save him— save him, though he has broken my heart." 

She did not make known her intentions to her foster parents, but when the 
sun rose on the morning of March the first, it shone on Lillie Leach groping 
her way on foot to New York city, where she arrived about eight o'clock that 
night, heavily veiled, entering St. Clair Glenn's cell a few minutes after nine. 
That which followed has already been recorded, save the fact that after her 
recovery and egress from the hospital she found herself twelve hours later safe 
back with Benjamin Wem and his wife, and her mysterious disappearance 
from the private ward ceased to be commented on and was rated with the 
things of the past, while search for the escaped convict was kept up fast and 
furious, and the ambitious detectives throughout the land were pushing their 
energies to the bitterest end on land and sea. 
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CHAPTER XLITI. 

|HREE years have elapsed since the events recorded in the foregoing, 
and many are the changes in the positions and actions of the chanc- 
ters on the stage of our romance. The firm of Dumont, Price & Go. 
are now trading under the title of Dumont, Willis & Co. ; Mr. Newd 
Price, though living and much better, his mind is incapacitated for 
business qualifications ; Louis Grason has been discharged and is now doing 
business on the Bowery, keeping a drinking and eating saloon ; Roland 
Hartley is taking his last course in law at the University of Virginia ; Earl 
and Lorena Winfield are frequent visitors at Glenwood ever since they met 
with the Dumonts, the Winter when poor Qlenn was tried, convicted and 
escaped — three years ago. 

There is one particular coincidence which I deem worthy of note. One 
year ago young Winfield and his cousin came on from San Francisco to spend 
the Summer with their friends at Glenwood, and it was announced in the 
society papers of New York. Almost immediately after a strange looking 
man applied to Mr. Hartley and ofiered him an enormous sum for the rent of 
Mrs. Glenn's cottage and farm. Fortunately it had just been vacated, and Mrs. 
Glenn was consulted, and the stranger secured it and has been living there 
ever since, each month paying his rent in advance. No one knows anything 
about them ; they keep themselves quite secluded, visiting no one and no one 
visiting them. If there is more than two in the fomily it is not known, and 
the woman, who looks several years older than the man, seems to be the 
financier, the man never having appeared at Mr. Hartley's -to pay the rent 
after his first visit to secure the place and pay the first instalment- In a word, 
it seems to be one of his peculiarities to shun everybody. However, no one 
has made any efibrt to pry into their business, or find out who they are or 
from whence they came. 

We must not omit as we go along to pay an occasional remark to one of 
the principals in this play, namely, Mr. Harry Claudice, the flashy man of 
fashion, who, though we know has been guilty of the most degraded actions 
which characterize the crimes alluded to in this work, has again recovered 
himself and still holds a prominent place in society ; and as we go on further 
we will glean from the tongues of gossip which way and with what success 
this man of the world is steering his course. 

It is Spring, and we find ourselves at Glenwood ; and on one of those de- 
lightful evenings in April, when Heaven and earth seem blended in harmony, 
a trio is seated on the balcony with happiness and contentment around thent 
Earl Winfield is a changed man, and is no longer classed as a weman-hater, 
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and, as Lorena declares, his reformation is due the eminent woman by whose 
side he now finds himself. 

" I am so glad you have come," observes Ula to her guests, ** Glenwood 
without visitors now seems the last place on earth." 

** We are just as delighted to be here, I assure you," says Karl. " But this 
lovely place, how can you ever grow lonesome here. Miss Dumont?"! 

" Ah !" sighs Ula, " there was a time when I felt at home nowhere else, but 
now it is very different," and she sighs again. 

" Oh ! do stop sighing, dear Ula," observes Miss Winfield, " next week you 
will have no end of young folks. I heard Colonel Dumont say at dinner that 
the Martins were coming, and a week later Roland Hartley will be home." 

" I wonder if it is true," remarks Miss Dumont, " that Clara Martin is en- 
gaged to Harry Claudice. I do hope it is false." 

*• I do not see why. I am sure Mrs. Bruister told us last Summer that Mr. 
Claudice was quite a gentleman." 

" He may be " said Karl, " but I cannot bring myself to like him, Lorena. 
He is handsome, but there is something hidden in his countenance which 
spoils all his good looks." 

*' He does not come here at all, and I do hope when the Martins are here 
next week he will not renew his visits, for I cannot bear him," replied Ula. 

" I have heard you say so before, Ula, but you never gave any cause, and I 
have often thought of asking you why ; now do tell us why ?" 

** Please spare me the pain, dear Lorena, you may be sure my reason is a 
good one." 

** Lorena, you are so very inquisitive," said her cousin, reproachfully. " I 
would not tell her, Miss Dumont, indeed I would not." 

** There comes a carriage ; I wonder who it is," said Ula, rising. " Oh ! oh ! 
it is Roland Hartley, what a pleasant surprise," and they all leave the balcony 
and go down to meet him, but when he alights from the carriage it strikes 
Ula that he looks sad, and she grows sad too. He comes forward and greets 
them gravely and calls Ula aside. 

" You have bad news for me," she said, after they had gotten into the draw- 
ing-room. 

" I have news " he answered, " and of course it is not good. Calm yourself, 
Ula, you have borne so much the last three years I feel that I can trust you 
now. I have news from poor Glenn." 

" Oh ! heavens, have they captured him ?" she asked eagerly. 

" No, my dear girl, Gk)d has interfered, he is in Heaven," said Roland, sadly. 

" DeadP^ ejaculated Ula. Sinking down into a chair and covering her face 
with her hands, she began to sob and sigh. 

** Come, Ula, do not be grieved ; remember how far preferable the grave is 
to life for an innocent man to be hounded forever by the authorities, and I see 
not the slightest hope of ever clearing the matter up. Poor fellow, he has 
been the victim of most unfortunate circumstances." 

" Tes," said Ula, mournfully, ** but I was living on the hope that my darling 
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would live to be declared innocent. Poor, poor St. Clair» how did yoa hear 

the news, Roland ?" 

"Why, child, here it is in the Tribune of this morning,*' replied Roland, 

drawing the paper from his pocket and reading the following, while Uls 

listened with sighs and broken sobs : 

*' On the morning of April 6th, while detective Simon of this city was on 
the wharf at pier m. 10, awaiting the arrival of a southern bound steamer, 
he accosted a man answering the description of the fugitive from the New 
York Tombs, namely, St. Glair Glenn, whom it will be remembered escaped 
three years ac^o, and it is supposed came westward. He became very indig- 
nant upon being approached by the officer and a fierce fight ensued, when both 
men were hurled from the wharf and were drowned. From the bearing of 
the deceased and the description of the accused, not a doubt remains bat that 
it was St. Clair Qlenn, and up to the time of going to press their remains had 
not been recovered." — Jdan Francisco Chronicle, 

**Ohl Roland— Roland, how very sad, cried Ula." Just at this time Colonel 
Dumont entered, perhaps to bring the very news to his daughter, over which 
she was now weeping. 

'* Oh I papa— papa," cried Ula. Upon seeing him enter she rushed to him 
and threw her arms around his neck. ** It is all over, papa, I have no one to 
live for but you ; he is gone — he is dead papa, and my heart seems broken, but 
what remains of it is your own, dear father." 

Tears, that were almost strangers to this rich man's eyes began to flow fast 
now, and he advised his daughter to go to her room and calm herself; and she 
obeyed. Roland made excuses to the guests that she was indisposed, and pro- 
posed a sail on the beautiful Hudson, to which they assented, but when Roland 
Hartley told them the coincidence which had taken place at their native home, 
Karl readily guessed the cause of Ula's indisposition and felt the keenest 
sympathy for the poor girl. 

Miss Marion accompanied Ula to her room, but she bade her aunt leave her. 
'* Leave me, dear Aunt Marion, I want to be alone — I want to think." She 
took her seat at the window. The Spring winds were sighing through the 
newly-dressed locust trees that waved to and fro gracefully ; birds were warb- 
ling and flitting from branch to branch ; bees were humming on the flowery 
lawn, and all nature seemed flourishing, everything contrasting to the gloomy 
state of her feelings. She even hears Lorena laugh and sees the trio going to- 
wards the yacht shore. But she longed not to go. He was gone forever from 
her ; her last hope of ever again seeing him had fled that day ; she thought 
of the fliture and remembered what the past would have been but for that 
hope of some day seeing him. Now he was dead ; so was her hope. Her 
eyes were cast down despairingly, when she recalled a certain walk at twilight 
by the river side ; a sharp spasm of pain crossed her countenance as she 
heard in fancy his mellow voice pleading to her and calling her his sioeetheart. 

How little they thought in exchanging vows of everlasting love, that they 
would part ere long to meet no more. She could hear now the birds singing 
as if it was but yesterday, and now, oh ! God, it was over. Her hopes — ^her 
fears— her anxiety and her happiness were all over, she felt. There was 
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nothing now bnt death. She seemed to see that colorless fViture void of all 
interest, — a monotony, and she shivered. She would just drift through life 
henceforth without aim or object ; one day would be much the same as another 
to her. 

To-day, it seemed to Ula, the number of years allotted to mankind were too 
long. She felt she could not drag through three score years and ten. How 
long she remained sitting at the window she knew not. She arose and threw 
herself on the bed and wept, as she hoped people would not talk to her about 
her lost love. She did not want to be pitied. She would live now for her 
fat her^s sake. Her duties as a daughter came before her, and she calmly made 
up her mind to do his every wish, and on her degcent to tea try to appear as 
near her real self as it was possible. 

Presently the tea-bell sounded, and she got up and arranged her tumbled 
hair and went down. They were all at the table, and when Ula entered every 
eye was turned upon her. They were startled, for the girPs face was white 
and haggard-looking and her lips compressed with pain. She took the seat 
left for her, but she could not eat, and attempted even to join in the conver- 
sation. That also was a failure. Her former self seemed to have died with 
her hope, but instinct told them all to be silent upon the subject of the para- 
graph. 

The cloud that had fallen over Ula Dumont had its influence on the entire 
household. Boland spent a good deal of his time at Glenwood, now that he 
had finished his law education. He, with the assistance of Karl Winfield, did 
a good deal in the way of cheering her, but every one seemed to mope in 
mourning to know that the honest, generous, ambitious and wronged St Glair 
Glenn had met with such an untimely death. 

Weeks passed on and finally Ula regained her appetite and grew stronger, 
and made a desperate effort to act and be the same as of yore. Still her eyes 
had a hopeless look, and her face a sad expression — a look of one forsaken. 

How often had she thanked herself that the Misses Martins had not come at 
the time they had said, but put their visit off until the middle of June. 

Karl Winfield's attentions to her increased with time. He had never wooed 
her, but he was ever seeking to promote her happiness. Ula began to love his 
society above that of any other living man, and Colonel Dumont was delighted 
beyond expression. 

Karl never tired reading aloud to her the poems she loved. They would 
often take long strolls together, and Ula found in him a companion she dreaded 
to lose, and with his precious assistance she soon overcame that part of her 
gloom which weighed so heavily upon her. Diversion of mind is a great 
blessing, and the means of diversion a Gk)d-Bend. 

" Let us stroll to the yacht shore, Miss Dumont,'' he said, one'evening in the 
early part of June. 

*' How often is it necessary for me to remind you to call me by my given 
name ? " she said, rising and linking her arm in his, preparatory for the pro- 
posed stroll 
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" Never again/* he answered, " I love the name of Ula.'* Then he stopped 
and seemed meditative. 

They seated themselves on a little grassy mound and both seemed to fall 
into a reverie. It is evening, the soft Summer moonlight is skimmering over 
the blue bosom of the Hudson and gilding the sandy beach of the pretty 
yacht shore, reflecting its silvery rays in the faces of the couple whose silence 
is unbroken, while each wonders of what the other is thinking, and at last 
Ula turns to look at him and their eyes meet, and she saw that some debate 
was in progress in his mind. He gazed Into her dreamy blue eyes and watched 
her slender hands gathering up her soft white robe which lay carelessly about 
her form, making her look twice as pretty and graceful as ever before. He 
was in the deepest cogitation, busy thinking and wondering whether it was 
love that drew them together. He had questioned his right a hundred times 
to love her while she loved, and the object of her love lived. " He is dead now,** 
he told himself, and yet he hesitated. He was but a man, and it was natural 
for man to love woman. The woman by his side possessed that which he had 
failed to discover in any other, namely, the tact to impress him ; and yet the 
kind of love he felt for her did not quite come up to what he had always been 
taught to believe. He was quite as happy when she enjoyed the society of 
others as if he himself were by her side, and yet this was love, and love was 
full of jealousy. Viewing her singular beauty now by the light of the pale 
moon, he could hardly tell why he had not been jealous in other days. At 
last Ula spoke — 

*' Mr. Winfleld, I have several times attempted to speak, but you seemed so 
happy in your silence that I forebore to encroach upon your reverie." 

" I was thinking,*' he answered, " how I shall get on without the pleasures 
of Glenwood when I return to my lonely bachelor home in California.'' 

*'And I will feel almost like going with you," said Ula, unaffectedly, then 
added, " when Loreua and you leave here." 

** Will you really miss us so much? " he returned. 

** Indeed I shall ; I dislike to be reminded that you will ever leave New York 
again. I cannot tell why, but I feel so near to Lorena and yourself," she said, 
unreservedly. 

** Do you, indeed ?" he answered, then paused. " I am so happy to hear you 
say so ; it assures me that I may speak to you with impunity, for I must tell 
you, Ula, that I like you so much that I believe I love you," he added, ab< 
ruptly. 

** I hope it is not so bad as that, Karl," she said, smiling, *' I am not worthy 
to be beloved ; I could not return a love like yours might be, as you are aware 
that my affections would be second-hand." 

** But, dear girl, a second-hand love given by a woman like you would be 
worth more to me than the first and only love of any other woman. Before I 
met you my life was full of conceit and indifference; I returned the sunny 
smiles of woman with a cold frown, or a sarcastic domineering grin. I am a 
better man, more sociable, kinder, truer, and really I am altogether different, 
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and it has been your influence alone, Uia, which has converted me from an 
unbearable, foolish, vain upstart to a gentleman who can command and return 
respect. That is why I feel that to you I owe everything. Take me, Ula; no 
other has the claim that you have." 

** I know not how to answer," she said, ** since you only say you believe 
you love me." 

" Can you say as much," he rejoined, " can you say even that you believe 
you love me. When I add that I know I love you, Ula, it must be love in 
fact ; what else can it be that tells me I cannot live without you ? You will ; 
I know you will be my little wife and make me happy." 

'* Mr. Winfield, you do me too much honor. I know not how to thank you 
in justice to your high compliment." 

Her head was bent down now in retrospect. A few weeks ago, in her 
misery, she had determined upon living for her father alone, and here at her 
feet was a man entreating her to fly from her determination. But it suddenly 
flashed upon her that to take this step would be the height of her papa's 
ambition, and she raised her eyes and continued, ** I will be ever faithfid to 
you Mr. Winfield, and the tattered heart that remains is yours. Since you are 
acquainted with my past history, I am spared the pain to detail it If yoa 
can appreciate such love, take it ; it is yours." 

He kissed her hand witl^ old-fashioned gallantry. " You have made me 
very happy," he said, " and the devotion of my whole life shall repay you." 

And that was all the wooing that passed between them. It was enough 
perhaps for reason and common sense, but, alas I for the girlish dream of dead 
love and romance, how should it end?" 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

|EXT morniog at an early hour, while Colonel Dumont was seated in 
his library alone reading over the morning papers, the door opened 
and Earl Winfleld walked in. 

" Why, Karl, down so early— be seated— be seated, sir, I am glad 
to see you," said the Colonel, cordially 
** I should not have arisen so early, sir, only I had something to say to you,*' 
replied the young man as he took his seat 

*' I hope nothing is wrong," he said, straightening himself up and pushing 
his spectacles further up on his nose, then bending forward — 

" No, Colonel, I hope not ; I hope I do not look hypped. I am sure I feel 
far from it, for the subject upon which I wish to speak ought to be a happy 
one. I hope at all events it will please you, since my mission here is to seek 
your daughter's hand." 

Colonel Dumont removed his spectacles altogether now, and then put them 
on again and stared at the gentleman before him in amazement. 

** Please me !" he exclaimed enthusiastically, and fearing in his delight he 
would overdo the thing he stopped and Karl continued — 
*' Would you not wish such a marriage to take place then, sir ?" 
" Excuse my enthusiasm, Karl, when I say it has been the greatest wish of 
my life since I had the pleasure of meeting you, but I had given up all hope." 
" I thank you most humbly, Colonel Dumont. I have long thought over 
this. In no period of my life have I ever met a woman half so good and 
worthy until it was my luck to meet her, and found in her the genuineness 
which is wanting in the majority of her sex. I had grown careless and hard, 
now I am a different man, a better, more worthy man ; and since it is due to 
her influence, let me pay her with a life of devotion." 

" My dear Karl, I am indeed very happy, I scarcely expected this ; have 
you spoken to XJla on the subject ?'' 

" I have, sir, and my hand has been accepted ; and now when shall the 
wedding take place ?" 

" My boy, settle that between yourselves ; I am willing whenever you both 
say;" and he got up and seized the young man by the hand and they left the 
room together. 

At the breakfast table Colonel Di^nont brought blushes to the faces of ihe 
two young people by announcing publicly the news of the engagement. 
Every one was pleased ; Lorena and Roland Hartley were overjoyed, since it 
was believed the young barrister was courting the wealthy Miss Winfield, 
which indeed was really so ; and the four were such warm friends this pros* 
pect of intermingling marriage was truly gratifying to them all. 
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The wedding day was set for the first of October, Karl being compelled to 
return to San Francisco to make some preparations for the event. 

One evening Colonel Dumont invited his future son-in-law to accompany 
him around the estate, and on their return while passing through the bluff of 
woods to which I have before referred on the Glenwood estate, the beautiful 
grove was thickly dressed in Summer green and looked its prettiest now as 
the evening sun had just gone down, the full moon was coming up, and it was 
yet almost as light as noon day, but a prettier more subdued white light, and 
the two men were walking on arm in arm talking of the coming event. 

*^ I shall be very glad to have you to consult, Karl ; I am getting too old now 
to look after more than my business in town.'* 

** I have not determined yet. Colonel Dumont, whether I will make this my 
home ; my father, I am sure will want me to live with him." 

** In that case, Karl, it would be but fair for you to divide your time ; you 
will also be master here. Spend six months in San Francisco and six months 
here." 

** That will be quite nice, it is true, and that is just what I shall do. What 
a picturesque little place this is, Colonel Dumont," said Karl, stopping and 
looking up at the beautiful grove they were about to leave. 

'^ Yes," he answered, and both men stopped. Footsteps were heard approach- 
ing from behind, and Colonel Dumont turned, and the figure whose footsteps 
they heard was a tall, slim man, and he started, stopped, and then bounded 
away. 

" Damnation ! " exclaimed the rich man, and he started off at race horse 
speed in pursuit of the retreating figure, and left Karl Winfield standing in 
utter astonishment, unable to understand what such proceedings meant, or to 
follow in the chase. 

Both men were soon out of sight, and he was so bewildered that he stood 
some time like a marble statue, and then concluded to return home. He found 
that the Miss Martins had arrived when he reached the mansion, and by eight 
o'clock Ula's eye- sore put in an appearance, and everything indicated his in- 
tentions to remain, for he had sent his carriage back to town by his man, and 
seemed earnest in his addresses to the beautifUl and rich Clara Martin, and she 
seemed to favor his suit. This individual of fashion was none other than 
Harry Claudice. 

About nine o'clock that same evening the ladies all abandoned the parlor 
for a short time to have a little conversation to themselves, as girls will some- 
times do, and the three gentlemen were left alone, namely, Roland Hartley, 
Karl Winfield and Harry Claudice, and the subject of St. Clair Glenn's death 
came up. 

" I noticed," said Claudice, " that the fugitive has gotten his just deserts at 
last." 

" To whom do you allude ? " asked Hartley, shortly. 

** St. Clair Glenn, of course ; did you not notice in the papers some time ago 
that he had been drowned while resisting arrest In San Francieco ? " 
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" I did, sir, bat that does not signify that such were his just deserts," answer- 
ed Roland. 

" My dear Hartley, jou surely never believed him innocent after hearing the 
trial and all that strong evidence against him.*' 

" I have never for one moment believed him guilty, and never will." 

Claudice laughed. ** Why, pray ? for I am sure your opinion is alone/' 

" Because, sir, I have my suspicions as to who committed the crime ; I allude 
to your friend Louis ^Qrason, sir, and I believe his crime is not unknown to 
you." 

" You lie, sir," said Claudice, rising. 

** Just keep your seat, Mr. Claudice, this is no place to settle a personal mat- 
ter ; to-morrow, sir, I command you to meet me like a man on the field and 
repeat your ungentlemanly language." 

" I will meet you, sir, now what shall be the weapons ? " replied Claudice, 
doggedly. 

*^ That grace is allowed the challenged ; name your own weapons, time and 
place," said Hartley. 

The arrangements were just completed when the ladies returned, and after 
a piano solo or two and a song, the hour of retiring was announced, and 
Claudice was the last to retire, or at least the last to go to sleep. 

He took particular notice as to what room was assigned to Roland Hartley, 
for to save his honor he must meet that brave young lawyer to-morrow in 
deadly combat, and the end would be the grave for one and honor and victory 
for the other. He had chosen pistols, and as a marksman he was no match 
for his antagonist. '^ What should be done ? " he asked himself the question 
over again. " I must fight my part of the duel to-night and win. I am not 
ready to die yet, and to meet this man on equal footing is sure death." He 
consulted his watch, it was midnight, and everything was still as death. 

'*! have it!" he exclaimed suddenly and jubilantly. *' It is warm to-night 
and I know be has left his door on a jar ; I have a bottle of Prussic acid in my 
linen duster pocket down in the hall. I will get it and pour the contents into 
a glass of water and set it in a chair near the head of his bed ; that will settle 
his duelling project, and Harry Claudice will have won the battle." 

This he determined to do; he glided down the staircase noiselessly and found 
the bottle which contained about half a drachm of the poisonous fluid and re- 
turned to his room, and, doubtful whether the little noise he had made had dis- 
turbed any one, he concluded to wait until one o'clock. Then slipping off 
his shoes he took the bottle into his hand, opened the door leading to the pas- 
sage slowly and cautiously, and stole forth into the passage. But scarcely had 
he crossed the threshhold when an exclamation of surprise burst upon his 
ears, causing him almost to drop the deadly poison ; and to his horror and dis- 
may he found himself face to face with Chris, the schemer. 

Rooted to the spot, paralyzed as it were, transfixed by the varied feelings 
which the sudden apparition of this ruffian conjured up in his mind all in a 
moment, Claudice could not utter a word, but stood gazing in speechless sur- 
prise on the figure before him. 
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" Well, Fm blamed if this ain*t the liyeliest lark I ever knew in my life," 
said the ruffian at length. 

" For Heaven's sake, don't speak so loud, and come to my room," whispered 
Claudice, now recovering the power of speech. 

" What for ? " asked the schemer, insolently ; " what do you want with me 
in your room ; to get me to do some dirty work for you ? T\\ be blamed if I 
will. What is that you have in your hand, my covey ? " 

" None of your d d business," replied Claudice, hissing the oath through 

his shut teeth. 

**None of my business, ain't it ?" and he swept it half way across the pas- 
sage with one stroke of his left hand and broke the bottle into atoms. "Now 
what do you say to that. Eh ? " 

" For Heaven's sake, Chris, you will alarm the house," said Claudice, now 
humbly ; *' come, let us get in and close the door." 

Chris accordingly followed him into the bed room, the door of which was 
carefully closed by Claudice himself. 

** What are you doing in this house?" demanded Claudice, after some hesi- 
tation as to how he should address the ruffian, who was standing a little way 
off surveying him with cool defiance. 

" What are you doing here ? I guess I have the same right to ask. This 
house is no more yours than mine, and you are no better than I am," came 
the prompt response. 

** You forget who I am," said Claudice, now running over with rage. 

*' No, I can't say that I do ; you are one of the most notorious scoundrels 
that ever walked on two legs ; and your name is Harry Claudice, the same 
that used to wear side whiskers and go by the name of Lawrence Waters ; 
you married in the West, got the gal's fortune, had her put away and starved 
to death, then you changed your name, turned out your whiskers and uproot- 
ed the Milton family with the help of your dear friend Mrs. Bruister." 

" Wretch ! I could kill you," cried Claudice, bewildered and enraged to a 
degree almost unbearable. 

" Yes— I know that; but if you move a peg I'll put a bullet through your 
cowardly heart." 

"Again I demand — what are you doing in this house ? " exclaimed Claudice, 
ignoring the man's threat, or affecting to do so. 

"And on my side I ask — what were you doing sneaking about in that pas- 
sage with that bottle in your hand ? " retorted Chris. " Your hateAil, Jealous 
heart will carry you to hell yet. Through your jealousy you have had one 
honest man driven to very death, and I dare say the bottle you held in your 
hand when I met you contained poison, and was intended for some successful 
rival whom you dared not meet in open ground. As for me, I am here to rob 
this house, but a few thousand dollars from you, to satisfy my old pard, will be 
very acceptable, Mr. Claudice, and more convenient to carry than a lot of 
wearing apparel, silver and plated ware, and the likes of that.'* 

** In the name of God what am I to do with this wretch," exclaimed Claudice, 
in tones of despair. "Villain, you are a ^criminal, and one word will alarm 
this house and send you to prison " he afterwards said fiercely. 
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" Quite true, but that one ioord you don^t dare utter, for I have two witnesees, 
both as good as yourself, that you offered me fire thousand dollars to murder 
St. Clair Glenn, oyer three years ago, and you afterwards paid your chmn, 
Louis Grason, to put up a Job on him," responded the schemer, ^ and any 
number of others, if they could be proven. Sucker, I have been playing cat's- 
paw long enough for you, and I don't forget how you treated me the last job 
I refused to do for you, and for a little I will call the inmates of this house 
now and denounce you. You understand?" 

" What can I do, Chris, to get you to withdraw forthwith ; it is useless for 
us to prolong this discussion ; name your terms," said Claudice, considerably 
subdued. 

" Well, let me see; send to my place of business to-morrow by one o'clock 
the small sum of five thousand dollars and I will quit this establishment as I 
entered." 

" Five thousand dollars!" ejaculated Claudice; "impossible,! cannot raise 
the amount." 

'* You have no trouble raising whatever sum you want to buy a man to sell 
his soul to the devil to accomplish your own ends, and now to save your re- 
putation, to save Colonel Dumont's property, you refhse me the sum you once 
offered for St. Clair Glenn's death. You are all for yourself; that does not 
seem at all fair, and I tell you I will not leave this house until you make that 
promise, or you prepare to abide by the consequences." 
I *^ I will make every effort to meet your terms, Chris; at least, depend upon it, I 
will do the very best I can, and now I hope you will lose no time in getting 
out of this house." 

** Yes, I will be off now," said the ruffian. 

" Take this and leave it in the letter box of my lodging," he said, handing 
the man a sealed envelope, which was a few lines to his man that he should 
call for him early in the morning. 

Chris took it and requested Claudice to guide him down stairs, which he did 
and the man departed. 

'* Curse the luck," hissed Claudice, when he got back into his room, '* I am 
in a dilemma ; if it was not for the infernal duel I could settle the other affair, 
and now that scoundrel has spilled all my poison and it is half-past two o'clock ; 
what to do I do not know ; I never before in my life was so completely puz- 
zled. Nevertheless, something must be done. I will retire and try to snatch 
an hour or two's sleep." 

Next morning he did not wake until the footman rapped on his door and 
told him his valet was waiting to see him. 

He rose and went down, saw his valet, got his breakfast, wrote the follow- 
ing note to Roland Hartley, and left for New York city: 

Roland Habtley, Esq.— Deab Sir,— I have been called to the West by 
my solicitor on business of importance, will be gone one week, which inevit- 
alny puts an end to our meeting at sundown this evening; if on my return 
one week f^om to-day you still persist in satisfaction, notify me and be con- 
vinced thftt I mean business. 

BespectfUly, Habby Olaudios. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

jHILE Roland Hartley and Karl Winfield were laughing over the 
oblique acknowledgment of cowardice in Claudice's note, a car- 
riage drove up to the door and Mr. Newel Price alighted and 
surprised everybody by walking into the house looking his old 
happy self again. The last six months he had been under the care 
of an eminent surgeon in France, who had completely restored his health, 
physically and mentally. 

" Mr. Newel Price," exclaimed Hartley, oveijoyed with his look of perfect 
health, ** my dear sir, I am delighted to see you looking so well." 

Never felt better in my iife. Hartley," he replied, shaking the young lawyer 
by the hand, ** now tell me where Colonel Dumont is ; I would like to see him/ ' 

Colonel Dumont came in, and the two men greeted each other with brotherly 
affection, and they walked into the library, and wine and cigars were brought, 
and the story of Mr. Price's assassination was then minutely discussed. 

'^ I know no more about the assassin, gentlemen, than you do," was his 
reply to Roland Hartley's question ; ** but I do know that St. Clair Glenn had 
no hand in the outrage ; he was sitting directly in front of me when the blow 
was struck from behind, which rendered me instantly unconscious." 

" Have you any recollection of the lights being extinguished, Mr. Price," 
asked Hartley. 

'*Not the slightest; I only remember distinctly the interest I took in Glenn's 
story regarding the telegraphic message which he had received that evening 
during my absence from the firm of Grill & Brothers, of Buffalo ; they had 
bantered me very much by refusing a check by mail in the early part of the 
day, and I was just rejoicing over my opportunity to retaliate when the stroke 
from behind impaired my senses and closed my sight." 

*' What about the threats on the previous day ?" 

** There was no real threat, Glenn became excited, and I could not blame 
him, for I had done him a great injustice, for which I afterwards apologized 
and we were fHends again." 

" Is it possible," said Roland. " Great heavens, the testimony was to the 
effect that Glenn had made threats of bodily injury and you became very much 
alarmed." 

'* In the name of Heaven, who gave such testimony?" 

" Louis Grason." 

" Let me see," said Mr. Price, meditatively ; " Oh ! yes, I remember now, 
the clerks all left the room in the hottest of the discussion, and it is very 
probable they withdrew with that impression; however, Providence has dealt 
roughly with poor Glenn ; I am truly sorry he is (Jeod," he added, mournfully. 
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Mr. Price resumed his business with the firm of Dumont, Willis & Co. as 
a silent partner, and when Glaudice a^ain put in an appearance he took care 
to lose no time in effecting a reconciliation with Roland Hartley, but the ele- 
ment with whom he had negotiated so many treacherous deeds were fore?er 
his enemies, and they now stood at bay. He had failed to fulfill his last 
promise, inasmuch as he only forwarded half the amount demanded, and lie 
found himself surrounded by foes. The schemer and his gan^ had nwam 
vengeance against him, but in self-defence they refrained from pablidy de- 
nouncing him, lest they too should come in contact with the law, being them- 
selves equally guilty, 
* * » ****** «« 

We now pass to Ula Dumont's wedding day, the first of October, a fiur, 
bright, beautiflil morning, with cloudless sky, made grander still by the solemn 
season of the year. In Autumn all nature seems to take on a quiet gloom, in 
which there is sweetness, yet a sad sweetness. The very winds sigh through 
the mass of dying vegetation, making music in harmony, in which the living 
animal kingdom rejoice. Everything so natural and yet so solemn on the 
visible surrounding globe makes this day just the ideal of a wedding day. 

In the broad beautiful window of her own pretty boudoir Ula stood alone 
and gazed out admiringly on all this grandeur, her face wearing if possible a 
look of sadness which contrasts materiaUy with the gaiety of the coming 
event. 

** My wedding day,'' she said, with a sad, exquisite tenderness, *' and I shall 
be Karl's bride before another sun comes up. Oh ! how beautiful the world 
is — how perfect the day. All nature seems combined to make me happy. 
And yes — I am happy," she says, slowly — ** so very happy since papa and Karl 
are happy. Dear old Glen wood, how lovely it seems in the morning sunlight, 
and I am to leave it all to-day never to return again as Ula Dumont, but Mrs. 
Winfield, the mistress of two immense fortunes." 

She drew up to her full height, as though she felt the importance of her 
new position already. " I shall be a true and devoted wife to Karl," she said ; 
** I will bear all the crosses and take all the thorns and give him the roses ; I 
will never allow one single discord to come between us as long as we both live." 

" I know what I will do," she said to herself;—" I will order out the fly 
and take a drive, a last drive over the dear old familiar roads as Ula Dumont," 
turning from the window as she spoke. " Only think of it, it is the last drive 
Ula Dumont will ever take." 

8he took up her hat and went lightly down stairs. Crowds of workmen 
were busy decorating the grand old mansion. Flitting lightly by them she 
went to her papa's library, and learned from a domestic who was cleaning up 
the room that Colonel Dumont was at the stable. She quickly turned her 
steps in that direction, and twenty minutes later Ula was seated in the fly, 
and the horses were put in a steady canter going out of Glenwood gates. 

Ula was very happy as the horses bounded onward. She was to be wedded 
to the man who of all living men was her choice, and better still her father's. 
Her bridal robe was a marvel of the dressmaker's art. The day was perfect, 
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and not a solitary regret had come in from the numerous guests invited. 
Pray, what more could woman want ? 

The coachman had checked the horses to ask which of the two roads he 
should take when they came to the pike, and somehow Ula longed to see the 
residence of her dead lover, which could be seen from the left hand road, and 
she directed Tom to drive that way. She wished to see the home of him 
whom she even now loved, though he was in his grave, before she bid farewell 
to single life forever. 

As the carriage rolled leisurely along Ula fell into a train of reflections. 
Silence was about her. Nothing but the clatter of the horses' hoofs on the 
hard road and the sound of the vehicle was audible, and the bride elect was 
wafting into a delicious reverie, when she raised her eyes and found herself 
in sight of the Glenn mansion of days gone by. The horses came to a sudden 
stop, and Ula leaned over to see what the matter was, when her eyes met the 
gaze of a sinister-looking man standing directly in front of the horses. He 
advanced in her direction, and waved his hand to warn the driver not to move. 

" Pardon me," he said, " dear lady," removing his hat as he spoke, ** but I 
was just about asking your driver a question." Ula was frightened at his ma- 
licious countenance. He was tall and slender, and she could not tell what 
might be his age, but he looked fifty or more, with short beard growing all 
over his face ; his black hair was mixed with gray ; his restless eyes which 
she had never seen before never turned from her own. For a moment he 
stood and looked straight at her. She felt like commanding the coachman to 
drive on, for the steady malicious look of the brown eyes before her deprived 
her of speech. He was plainly but neatly clad ; the wild glare in his dancing 
eyes robbed Ula of all the joys of her morning drive. 

** I beg your pardon," she said at last, " but what was the question you in- 
tended asking my coachman ? " 

** To begin, then, this is Colonel Dumonfs carriage, is it not ? " he asked, a 
cold smile flittering over his thin face. 

" It is, sir," answered Ula. 

"And you his daughter ? " 

"lam." 

" Please pardon me, miss, for asking these questions ; I mean no harm to 
you or to your father; here is where I live," he said, pointing in the direction 
of the cottage into which her lover had dwelled. " Now please tell, is it true 
that you are about to marry young Winfield of San Francisco ? " 

Ula blushed, but there was something in the manner in which the question 
had been put that constrained her to tell the truth. *'I am," she answered, 
" But pray tell me why you ask such questions ? " 

" Oh, a mere custom of the nationality of our people. Whenever there is 
a wedding in the neighborhood to which our people belong, if it be within 
five miles of our home, it behooves us to learn the exact hour at which the 
ceremony is to be performed, then we always by some means give the bride and 
groom and the father of the bride a surprise, which gives them all good luck 
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the remainder of their lives, and if we fail to effect this Burprise we alwa]^ 
have bad luck, but it must be attempted ; now, please tell the hour." 

"Precisely at eight o'clock," replied Ula, for she had grown real interestei 

"A thousand thanks, dear lady," he said, replacing his hat, " now good day," 
and the horses bounded off rapidly. 

" Well — well," he said to himself, and swinging suddenly around he walked 
towards the house from whence he had come, in a thoughtful mood. Mean- 
while Ula had ordered Tom to drive home, for although the story of the 
stranger's superstitious custom had at the time interested her, the way he had 
looked at her and the direct questions he had asked, all combined, had spoiled 
her Interest in the drive. 

It was noon when she reached home, and she made her way straight to her 
room feeling very unsettled. The rest of the young folks had gone to New 
York early that morning, and she moped about until the bell rang for lunch. 
She joined her father and aunt at the table, but ate scarcely anything. She 
played with her food on her plate, and finally pushed it back untouched. 

At two o'clock Lorena and Earl returned, followed soon by the two senior 
Mr. Winfields from California, and all else was forgotten for the time. 

Side by side Ula and Earl strolled about the house and lawn, acting almost 
like two children. They wandered out on the terrace and looked down on 
the calm, still, slumbering water of the Hudson. They would stroll off from 
the other guests, go to the library, the studio, the balcony, and any where to 
be to themselves. 

They had gone to the latter place and were seated happily together, and the 
hours were slippiug by unobserved. The old happy look of contentment had 
returned to Ula's face again ; she had forgotten all about the two dancing eyes 
that had stared her out of countenance that morning on the high road. 

The sun dropped down over the crest of the hills ; the long, lurid shadows 
lay over the broad land ; but, forgetful of time, these two were still building 
castles, when Miss Marion made her appearance, looking very much vexed. 

** Good gracious, Ula, I have been looking everywhere for you ; just think 
of the time — it's six o'clock, dear," exclaimed the old maid, hurriedly. 

Earl sprang to his feet and looked at his watch with a start. " Go," he said, 
** Ula, I am sorry to have detained you so long." 

She waved him an adieu, and clinging to the arm of her aunt hurried under 
the arches of evergreens and passed into the hall. The curtains of her dress- 
ing-room windows were drawn aside, the shutters thrown open, showing the 
broad beautiful terrace, and the western sky all ablaze with sun-set splendor ; 
wedding finery lay on every conceivable place, and her maid and the house- 
keeper stood by to fulfil her every wish. 

Half-past seven by all the clocks at Glenwood, and every available space 
under its storied roof was gradually being filled. The band was playing a 
lively air, and in the parlors and halls the rustle of silks and flash of jewelry 
and the laughter of light hearts filled all the scented air. Up stairs the bride- 
groom was tying and re-tying his cravat in one room, and in another the bride 
was being laced and squeezed and buttoned into white satin and point lac6. 
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Male servants were running one way and female servants another, and below 
a happy man receiving his guests. 

Hark ! The clocks are striking eight. Some one gave the signal and the 
wedding march pealed out from the decorated music stand. A murmur ran 
through the room, then silence prevailed. Bride and groom moved slowly 
into the glittering parlor. Colonel Dumont stands ready to give the bride 
away, and his eyes of pleasure fled to her face as she entered, then he hears 
the whispered voice of Mr. Willis calling the attention of Mr. Price to a 
stranger who had just entered. 

The entrance of a stranger was a matter of little consequence to Colonel 
Dumont now. He was too utterly happy, even had there been, not to give 
the most total stranger a hearty welcome. 

A hush followed the entrance of the bridal party. Then the clergyman 
advanced, and the stillness was broken by his clear, solemn voice. His words 
invoked the attention of every one in reach of his voice. 

" If any man or woman present can show just cause why they may not law- 
fully be joined together as man and wife, let him or her speak now, or forever 
hereafter hold their peace.'* 

" I can show just cause," cried a voice which startled the multitude. 

Every eye naturally turned in the direction of the speaker, who was ob- 
served to come boldly forward. Ula crouched nearer the side of the thunder- 
struck bridegroom, and the feelings experienced by Colonel Dumont when he 
turned and found himself face to face with Jack Lacy, whose hang-dog coun- 
tenance once seen could never be forgotten, can better be imagined than 
described. The two men stood and surveyed each other from head to foot, 
Lacy wearing a look of cool defiance, the other whose rage was flaming to 
positive anguish, staggered with indignation at the audacity of the villain 
before him, as the hideous wrongs wrought by the man flashed in rapid suc- 
cession across his brain, rendering him for the time totally dumb. Every male 
and female among the guests began to crowd forward to witness what would 
follow, waiting in profound silence to hear what more the stranger had to say, 
and, awe-struck by the glare in Colonel Dumont's flashing eyes, who really 
had so much to say and do that he did nothing but stand and stare. 

" I confess. Colonel Dumont," continued the stranger, " that I deserve death 
at your hands. I am not blind to the &ct that you have suffered much ; the 
curse which I sent upon your wife fell also upon your ehoulders, but .'* 

" You cowardly demon," exclaimed Colonel Dumont, having at last re- 
covered the power of speech. As he spoke he sprang forward, and but for 
the interference of the minister, who stepped between them, a most disgrace- 
ful scene would have followed. 

" Hear me out, Colonel Dumont," said the stranger calmly ; ** hear me, I 
say, and calm yourself, for God knows the misery you have suffered through 
me. Believe me when I swear on my bended knees I am truly contrite. I 
beg you now to forgive the past and look to the future, and behold there your 
own son, OarroU Dumont, whom I stole twenty-two years ago." 
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" What— what— what's that ?" exclaimed Mr. Robert Winfield, commg for- 
ward in a great state of excitement. ** This man lies, Dninont,— he is an 
intruder — an impostor, sir ; have him ejected ; X adopted my son of a woman, 
sir." 

"And I am that woman P* shrieked another voice, and alt old woman of 
sixty or more made her way through the crowd. 

" Great heavens !" ejaculated Mr. Winfield, " Margaret Welch !" 

" What in the name of God does all this mean ?" exclaimed Colonel Dumont, 
almost beside himself with bewilderment. 

" Look at that, my dear sir," said the man, handing the rich man a medal 
on which was inscribed the name and age of his son. 

" Great heavens, can it indeed be true that Earl Winfield is my long lost 
son?" 

" As Qod is my judge he is, sir; and now do what you please with me, fori 
thank God above that I did not miscalculate when I rented the house a year 
ago which formerly belonged to my friend George Glenn. When I first heard 
that young Winfield was spending seasons at Glenwood my impression wag 
that it would end like this. Allow me now to restore to you your rightful 
son and heir ; it was I who first stole him from you. Then forgive me the 
past, my rent is up to-day, I am ready packed, and I swear to leave you, and 
never again will you be molested by Jack Lacy. Otherwise kill me, and I 
will not raise my hand." Then he went over the entire course he took to steal 
the child, which he afterwards committed to the keeping of Margaret Welcli 
in San Francisco, California, " and at the age of four years Mr. Robert Win- 
field ofiered to adopt the child, learning that it was of high birth. And 
now," he added, turning to the amazed couple who still stood together, " in- 
stead of taking the solemn matrimonial vows as man and wife, (God forbid), 
love each other as brother and sister and be happy. Now, good night." Bat 
they were not allowed to depart. The tale was too true — too direct not to be 
the genuine fact—and Colonel Dumont clasped his long lost son in his arms, 
while Ula and Miss Marion wept for joy. 

And the wedding festivities were ended right there, or in other words con- 
verted into a general reunion. The man and woman were served a good 
substantial supper, after which they departed and was never heard of again. 
Colonel Pumont's vengeance was rewked. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

|HE courtBhip between Roland Hartley and Lorena Winfield prospered, 
and they were to be married in the early part of the coming Spring, 
and the rich Californian had given his consent for the ceremony to 
take place in the great metropolis, and the event to be celebrated at 
the mansion of Roland's father. 

The young barrister had laid a foundation for a brilliant career as a lawyer ; 
he was idolized politically, and had figured in one or two noted criminal cases 
since his graduation, acquitting himself each time with marked ability. 

OiSe afternoon he was seated in his office glancing over anew selection of law 
pamphlets, and musing now and again over the coming event — ^his wedding, 
which was only one month off from that date— the 6th of March. Two 
more weeks and his betrothed and her father would be at Glenwood the guests 
of the Dumonts. In these pleasant cogitations he lost the run of the passing 
time. Glancing at the clock on the shelf, he started. 

"Byjove!" he exclaimed, "I must be off; I came near forgeting my en- 
gagement with Ula and her brother to go to the opera. Here it is most seven 
o'clock ; " and he arose to leave the office when a loud peal at the door bell 
caused him to stop, an^d the page ushered in an old withered up woman giving 
vent to a succession of inarticulate exclamations, which were so impeded by 
sobs as to render them almost incomprehensible. Roland stood and stared at 
her sympathetically, as she went on. 

" Oh ! sir, can you tell me where I can get a minister right away ? my poor, 
dear, good son is dying. Oh I kind sir, come with me and show me. I am 
most crazy with grief.'' She paused and sobbed. 

** I will give you the address of an estimable clergyman whom you can find 
easily," and he wrote the address while the old lady wept. *• There," he said, 
" go to Mr. Harding's residence and tell him Roland Hartley sent you." 

*' But you will come also, you are so kind, and would be such a comfort to 
my dying son." 

*' My dear madam, I have an engagement for eight o'clock which I cannot 
cancel ; could I go, I would be of no earthly use ; but no harm cah be done 
by telling me where to come, and I will call the first opportunity which pre- 
sents." 

** I am the mother of Louis Grason, who keeps a saloon on the Bowery ; he 
has had a severe hemorrhage this evening, and finds he cannot live, and wants to 
make a confession ; that is why I want to find a minister. He says he could 
die happy cotild he confess this one great sin. Oh — oh ! what shall I do ? 
what shall I do ?— come with me for my sake, and for that of my poor son." 

'* Go, my good woman, for the miolBter at once. I will be at your son's resi- 
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dence in half an hour/' said Hartley. The idea springing Id to his mind at that 
momeDt that the mystery concerning Mr. Newel Price*s assassination and the 
robbery, for which poor Glenn had been convicted, was at last coming to light, 
though the consolation was poor, for the wronged and injured was dead; his 
poor old mother would at least be able to hold up her bead once again, and 
sobbing fit to break her heart, the wretched woman left the office, accompanied 
by Roland's page to direct her to the residence of the Rev. Mr. Harding, vith 
orders to return at once. 

** This is something extraordinary," mused Roland, when he found himself 
alone, and seating himself at his desk he penned a brief note to Ula, breaking 
the engagement with her and her brother, sending it as soon as his page returned 
He closed his office and made his way rapidly to Grason's saloon. On his 
arrival he noticed in front of the restaurant two physicians' conveyances. On 
entering he was shown up to Grason's room by the bar tender. 

" How is Grason ? " he inquii*ed, as they ascended the stairs. y 

** He is ill, sir, very ill ; I think the Doctors say he is in a dying condition," 
was the reply. 

" This is very sudden, is it not ? " continued Hartley. 

" Rather, sir, but he has been ailing for several weeks, and this evening he 
was attacked with a severe hemorrhage, losing blood to such an extent as to 
almost weaken him down unto death ; although the bleeding is checked now, 
he is so exhausted that he seems at times dead.*' 

** Very bad, indeed," answered Hartlye. " Is he conscious ? " 

'* Yes, the doctors have told him he cannot live, and he seems anxious to 
make a written confession. He says that he cannot die until he has relieved 
his mind of its burden." 

Roland^s eyes began to dilate when he asked if the minister bad come, and 
being answered in the negative, they entered the sick room together. 

When the sick man*s eyes fell on Roland Hartley he manifested some little 
emotion, and tried to raise himself up, but the physicians would not permit 
it, and he beckoned Roland to come to the bed-side. Extending his feeble 
hand, " I am glad you have come," he whispered, " I am going to die, but I 
am not prepared, Mr. Hartley. Oh ! if God would only spare me for awhile 
that I might make some preparations to meet him," and, holding Hartley's 
hand still, he ceased to speak from sheer exhaustion. Roland was sad and 
sympathetic ; he was told by the physicians that Grason's condition was very 
grave, and thinking him a friend of the sick man they left all their orders with 
him for the night, charging him to keep visitors out, as any excitement might 
cause a return of th^ hemorrhage. ''One of us," continued the speaker, 
*^ will call later." Then the doctors took their departure and Roland was left 
alone with the sick man, but he fell into a doze and slept so soundly that the 
young lawyer failed to relieve his curiosity. Many of his fast friends came, 
and two of them insisted on remaining all night. Glaudice happened not to 
be in town, and of course Roland was spared his disagreeable society. The 
physician came and pronouBced him no better, but easier, »nd tho minister 
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iiappened to be out when sent for, conseixcntly it was far into tlie night when 
became. 

He entered the room looking solemn and grave. Grason still seemed to be 
resting easily, and then concluded that notiiing was better for him, so they let 
him sleep on. 

About 12 o'clock, Koland aroused him to administer the medicine left by 
the doctors, and told him that the minister had come. 

He opened his eyes languidly and stared around the room for a moment, 
and then said faintly — " I feel better, Mr. Hartley ; you say the minister is here ?" 

" Yes, my son," said the clergyman, coming to the bed-side, ** I hope you are 
very much better." 

'' Yes," he said, '* I do feel better, but is there no one else here except we 
three ? " he asked, not having observed his two friends who were seated in the 
room. " If there is any one else here, I would like for them to leave the room," 
he said. 

Roland arose and moved towards the door. *' Gome, gentlemen," he said, 
" Mr. Grason wishes to be alone with the minister, let us go down stairs." 

'' No — no, Mr. Hartley, not you ; I insist that you remain, as I want the 
third person present, and I prefer you to any other." 

The two men then departed from the sick room, and Grason paused a 
moment and then resumed — 

*' Mr. Hartley, reach me that pair of black pants hanging behind the door." 

This was done. 

Grason selected a small key from a bunch of many and handed it to Roland. 
" Take that key and look into my trunk there and get writing material ; you 
will find pen, ink and paper in the left hand corner." Roland obeyed, and 
bringing forward the necessary writing material he handed them to the sick 
man. 

" Now," he said, " bolt that door leading from my room, and then take your 
seat here on my bed-side and let the reverend gentleman take that chair. You 
take this paper, pen and ink, Mr. Hartley, and prepare to take down what I 
am going to say." 

Then turning to the minister he said faintly, "I have been very — very 
wicked, good father ; I have sinned against Gk>d and man ; but no sin I have 
ever committed, however great, has caused me half the suffering and mental 
trouble as the one I am about to confess." He paused, then resumed. ** It 
seems cowardly of me now to condescend on my death- bed to speaks when the 
innocent man I cruelly wronged is dead, €k>d of Heaven forgive me for this 
delay. But it is useless now to express regrets, the wrong is beyond recall, 
the guilty is dying and the innocent dead. Oh 1 it is cowardly, but I have 
suffered. See, good father, my hair is growing prematurely grey, and it is 
that wrong alone which has brought me face to face with an early grave. 
I would to God it were in my power now to bring back the dead and give him 
his deserved liberty. Now, Mr. Hartley, be in readiness to copy after me, 
and I will give the details of this, one of the greatest mistakes of my life." 
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" Proceed, my son, an open confession is good for the bouI," said the ifood 
man. 

'* Four years ago— let me see, yes, it has been more than four years since- 
I landed in New York city. I am from the West ; however, that has nothiog 
to do with my story. I will begin in the hottest of it by telling yon, good 
father, that I entered the establishment of Dumont, Price & Co., to rain St 
Clair Glenn. How I brought forward influence enough to get a position as 
clerk there has naught to do with my actions afterwards. I was weak, and 
allowed myself to be duped, and the wrong I have done shall fall upon my 
own shoulders, and I leave my accomplice to Gk>d to punish in his own chosen 
time. Last January four years ago my long-looked for chance came. We 
were busy, and during the absence of our business manager I took upon my- 
self the responsibility to pack off to Grill & Brothers of Buffalo a lot of 
unfinished goods. This caused a discord between Mr. Price and the business 
manager, and hot words passed between them, almost amounting to threats 
upon the part of poor Glenn. I listened, and was delighted. Next day, 
January the second, a telegram was flashed over th» wires that Grill and 
Brothers ignored even a check by mail and demanded that Dumont, Price & 
Co. forward by express the amount in cash. The money was drawn and 
wrapped in two separate packages, fifteen thousand dollars in each, ready for 
shipment the following day. Mr. Price said he would call for them later in 
the day. Four of us were ordered to remain until nine o'clock each night 
until the above embarrassment was overcome. I was among the four, and on 
the evening in question our employer failed to come at the time appointed. 
In the meantime another telegram came bearing quite a 'different tone, and 
Mr. Glenn went in search of Mr. Price, returning shortly, having failed to find 
him. While he was away, I secured the packages, put them into Glenn's 
pocket in the ante-room, then secreting myself behind the door of the same 
room, waited until Mr. Price should come, having heard Mr. Barclay tell 
Glenn that I had gone home. I knew then I had ample opportunity to ac- 
complish my hellish purpose, for which my accomplice's devilish advice and 
power put me in said establishment. From the moment I entered the place 
as a clerk my salary of twelve hundred a year never entered my mind. I 
only thought of Glenn and how to down him forever. God pity me. Now, 
gentlemen, if you will kindly excuse me I will rest, for I have talked until I 
can talk no longer." Grason remained perfectly quiet for more than an hour, 
and seemed to sleep easily. When he awoke Roland gave him a stimulant 
and his medicine, and he seemed much refreshed and continued uninterrupted 
until he finished. 

" Where did I leave off, Mr. Hartley ? " he asked. 

He was told, 

" Oh ! yes ; I secreted myself behind the door of the ante-room, and Mr. 
Glenn almost brushed against me when he and Mr. Barclay came to get their 
coats. The latter departed, and the business manager returned to the count- 
ing-room, picked up a newspaper, seated himself into a chair and began to read, 
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first haying put out all the lights except the one in his counting-room. This, 
too, was much in my favor. I remember distinctly how I examined the club 
with which I was to do the execution. At last, shortly before ten o'clock, Mr. 
Price came in and went straight to the counting room. My heart began to 
beat furiously, so fearful was I that the first thing he would do would be to 
ask Mr. Glenn for the packages of money, and they would miss them from 
under the ledger where Glenn had left them ; but he did not, for our business 
manager began at once to acquaint Mr. Price of the late telegram from the 
Buffalo firm, and he grew intensely interested, as did Glenn also, in telling it. 
Mr. Price stood directly between Mr. Glenn and myself. I saw my chance, 
and the devil gave me nerve, and, emerging noiselessly from my hiding place, 
I crept up behind my employer and extinguished the gas ; at the same instant 
I struck Mr. Price a powerful blow over the head with my club and fled 
from the room. At the front door I yelled murder at the top of my voice, 
and then darted around the corner of the building, and when I saw Glenn 
again he had been arrested, poor innocent fellow ; and what followed is so well 
known to you both I deem it useless to go further, and what I have told is 
as true as a confession may be expected coming from the lips of one who feels 
that in a few short hours he will be no more." He now paused, and closed 
his eyes. 

" Thank God I I have gotten at the bottom of this affair at last 1 " exclaimed 
Roland, almost enthusiastically ; then, as it flashed upon him that poor Glenn 
was dead^ he sighed. ** What a shame," he said, " that this has come too late ; 
but his poor old mother and his friends will at least be relieved." 

** Yes," resumed Grason, feebly, ** it is hard, but what is written there is the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help me God." 

It was now near two o'clock in the morning, and the minister left Roland 
alone with the wretched man and returned home. 

Roland reached home next morning about seven o'clock, and his story of 
the confession was received by all with tears of joy mingled with regrets. He 
then ordered his carriage and drove to Glenwood. 

" I have good news for you, Ula," he said, but there was a certain amount 
of sadness mixed with the words. 

" And I have a lecture for you for disappointing us last night," retorted 
Ula, smiling, "but if you have good news for me I will forgive you." 

"The man," he began gravely, "who assassinated Mr. Newel Price and 
robbed him has made a confession ; Glenn, poor fellow, was indeed innocent," 
and he almost sobbed as he spoke. 

Ula covered her face and wept aloud. " I knew it — 1 knew it," she sobbed, 
"and he is dead — dead. Oh ! God of Heaven, it seems hard that my own dar- 
ling could not live to witness the declaration of his innocence. Pardon me, 
Roland, I cannot see any one to-day, I must go to my room," and she left him. 

Roland visited the sick man every day, and instead of dying, he recovered 
rapidly, and by the last of March he had sufSciently recovered to appear in 
court and, on his own sworn confession, he received his sentence to life-time 
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imprisonment in Sing Sing prison. Bat all influence failed to force him to 
confess the name of his hatefal accomplice. He heard his sentence with calm- 
ness and firmness, and the minds of St. Glair Glenn's many friends were at last 
at ease. Though he was gone, it seemed hard now to admit that the will of 
Providence was just in robbing the community of one so generous — so young— 
so ambitious, in the very bloom of manhood. Tes, it was liard ; he loved and 
was beloved, and the infamy which had at last been erased from his honored 
name forever was but melancholy consolation for those who loved him best 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

[REE weeks have passed since the date of Grason's conviction in our 
last. It is night, and Roland Hartley and his bride are hourly ex- 
pected to return from their Southern tour, which has only lasted ten 
days, in consequence of the urgent business of the groom, who is 
daily growing in prominence as a lawyer. 
The mansion of Mr. Hartley is one blaze of lights, and the hospitable portals 
are thrown open to do honor to the important event. The couple had taken 
the train an hour after the ceremony on the day of the wedding, ten days agOf 
and now the wealth, beauty and rank of the city and surrounding country 
flocked eagerly to the brilliant drawing-room and parlors of the Hartley man- 
sion to greet the happy pair on their return. Over the entrance of the hall 
door the entwined initials of Roland and Lorena stood forth in letters of light, 
under which was inscribed in large letters ^^welcame** 

They had returned, and were in the gorgeous parlor receiving showers of 
congratulations, — ^and as the night wore on and the revels were at their height, 
some of the servants had stationed themselves about the windows to view the 
envied enjoyment of the gentle folks, and Tom, Colonel Dumont's coachman, 
had strolled on the opposite side of the avenue to get the fresh air and enjoy 
the moonlight. He was pacing about at random and had walked over in the 
shadow of the newly-budding shade trees where there were a few courting 
couples passing about, when he was accosted by some one who had just driven 
up and thrust his head from the cab window. 

" What is going on here to-night ? " he asked. 

" Celebration of a wedding, sir— a grand wedding sir," replied Tom. 

" Does Roland Hartley still life here ? ** 

** Yes indeed, sir, and God bless him, he has just come home off his wed- 
ding jollity, and his father is giving him a set-out," said Tom, proudly. " Be 
you a stranger, sir, in these parts, that you don't know ?'* 

** Yes, I am a stranger ; until to-night I have not been in New York for 
some years, but I used to know the Hartleys well." 

" You did, sir ? Well, to-night Mr. Hartley has just come in from the South, 
and is having a merry round before he settles down in life, you see," replied 
Tom. 

** Is Colonel Dumont and family among the guests ? " asked the stranger. 

" Oh ! yes, bless you. Miss Ula and her brother was the right-hand gent and 
lady when master Roland was married." 

'' Miss Dumont's brother ? Oh I yes, I was also intimate with the Dumonts 
years ago ; I think I remember you, Tom " 

** Yes, sir, this is Tom Cole, Colonel Dumont's carriage driver, these many 
years." 
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" Can yoa tell me what ever become of a young Mr. Glenn, who you will 
remember was once in the employ of Dmnont, Price & Co." 

" Well, you see, sir, sad changes have taken place since you haye been about 
these parts. Mr. Glenn has been dead these four years, so the white folks say; 
he got drowned. You see, he was brought up before the court for something 
about trying to kill Mr. Price, but he got away somehow and was drowned 
somewhere in the West." 

** A great pity, indeed. Who is that coming, Tom ? " asked the stranger, as 
a gentleman and lady came up in their direction. 

'* That is Master Roland, sir, and his lady, and right behind 'em is Master 
Carroll Dumont with another lady." 

" Why, Tom," said Roland, " I thought you were in the morning-room get- 
ting your supper." 

" I come out to get some fresh air, sir; its mighty warm you see, and I have 
been talking to this gentleman for some time ; he says he used to know you 
all years ago, and us at Qlmwood^^ 

*' I was asking him some particulars about what has happened since I left 
here," exclaimed the stranger, " I have been out of New York for some years, 
and now thought to renew my acquaintance. But I will call again, as there is 
a wedding festival in progress. I was only asking this old man the particulars 
6f young Mr. Glenn's death ; I knew him very well once." 

" My dear sir," exclaimed Roland, releasing his wife to join the other two, 
" if you were ever a friend of St. Clair Glenn you must also be my friend, and 
my father's house is open to you. Dismount, sir, and walk in, and I will en- 
deavor to give you the particulars of poor Glenn's death ; I think I have the 
paragraph in my room." 

" I thank you, Mr. Hartley, but I have a friend at the Ashland hotel ; I will 
call again. I did not know, sir, that there was a feast here, or I would have 
deferred my visit. I only arrived about an hour ago." 

Hartley became interested ; he could hardly tell why, but the stranger 
spoke so much like a thorough gentleman that he felt glad that his wife had 
gone on with Carroll Dumont. 

" I assure you, sir," he said, ** there is not the least impropriety in your 
coming here tonight, therefore no apology is needed ; and now I insist that 
you alight and come in." 

*' I thank you, but I am in my traveling garb, and am scarcely presentable 
I was only asking the old colored man, who seemed to know something about 
poor Glenn's fate. Now I must go ; I will call to-morrow." 

" But, sir, I may not be at leisure to-morrow." So he began and told the 
stranger the sad story ; told how Glenn was tried, convicted and rescued, and 
how afterwards the sad intelligence came that he was drowned while resisting 
arrest in San Francisco, and his remains still lay in the deep. 

** What a sad — sad shame. By the way, did Mr. Glenn owe you anything ? 
I am a relative of his and wish to pay up his old debts." 

" Me 1 " exclaimed Roland, " not a cent, sir.'* 
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" Did he not get the money from jou on the night of his escape to defray 
his necessary expenses ? '* 

" My dear sir, if you were ever a friend to Glenn, poor fellow, never mention 
that to me again. I remember, now that yon have spoken of it, and at the 
time I was only too glad to aid him, knowing as I did of his innocence.'' 

** Do you know," cried the stranger, after a pause of consideration, ** it ap- 
pears to me that you assume too easily the fact of St. Clair Glenn's death. He 
may be alive ; his remains were never found, you say." 

This hypothesis was instantly attacked by Roland. 

" If St. Clair Glenn is alive, where can he be ? The news of his innocence 
has been published in every paper of note in New York. The officers never 
ceased to seek him until Grason confessed and Mr. Price recovered. No — no, 
he is dead beyond all doubt " said Roland, mournfuUy. 

** I must still maintain my opinion that there is no certainty about it. In- 
deed, I think the chances are that he is still alive," returned the stranger, 

'* Oh ! could I also think so ; but I fear that you will have to enjoy your 
opinion in private," cried Roland, " for to talk thus only makes me feel the 
fact of his death more keenly." 

'* What if I tell you I have met him abroad since the period you mention as 
having been that of his death," continued the unknown. 

There was a dead silence. Roland breathed heavily, and looked at the man 
in utter amazement for a full minute. 

** Oh 1 for God's sake tell me, is he alive ? Do not keep me in suspense a 
moment longer. Tell me, dear sir, you must know something about him. 
Yes, you must add to my happiness," cried Roland, eagerly. 

The stranger unwound a thick handkerchief in which his voice and chin 
had been muffled, raised his hat from his brow, descended from the cab, and 
advanced in the moonlight and exclaimed — 

" Roland Hartley, do I look anything like him f Behold me .^" 

Roland staggered like one drunk, and reached the cab wheel for support. 
His knees bent, his strength all seemed to leave him, and St. Clair thought he 
would faint. The joy of recognition, raised as it seemed from the grave, was 
almost too much for him. Tears came into his eyes. 

** Grea^ God, St. Clair, is it really you. Where — what — when — it is indeed 
you, Glenn," he stammered. 

** It is, indeed, St. Clair Glenn, my dear friend." 

*^ Heaven above us, this is a magic," uttered Roland, when he had almost 
wrung St. Clair's hand off. " The dead come to life." 

And the two men embraced each other and wept like children. 

" I never was dead," smiled St. Clair. ** The coincidence recorded in the 
San Francisco papers really did occur, but branded as a convict and I inno- 
cent when the officer seized me, I made a desperate fight and we both fell over^ 
board. I swam ashore half a mile below the scene of excitement. I immedi- 
ately left there and went to Mexico, where I met George Leach. He had 
invested in a mine of antimony, half of which turned out to be silver. I went 
to work and soon became his partner, and we are now rich men." 
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"And where is Leach now?" asked Roland. 

''I left him at the hotel. He was the friend of whom I spoke just now. 
He intends going back. Bat, Roland, if the woman I love still loves me, I 
will never leave here, due to your energy. Gk)d bless you forever. I owe you 
my life," he added. 

** Tou owe me nothing. Come, let us go in, your mother is here, and so is 
your sweetheart ; and my dear fellow, you are loved as well as ever." 

** Thank Gk>d," cried the happy young man, raising his eyes to Heaven, and 
the cabman was paid and dismissed, and the two happy men made their way 
to the illuminated mansion. 

St. Clair remained at the door while Roland went in search of Ula, and to 
warn old Mrs. Glenn that the surprise might not be so great. Many were the 
bright and beautiful thoughts which passed through his mind while he stood 
there. He was home again, and free, and she still loves me. He kept repeat- 
ing this to himself. His pleasant cogitations were at last arrested by ap- 
proaching footsteps. The door opened and he found himself standing face to 
face with the object of his thoughts. Roland was not with her ; she had not 
been apprised. For more than a minute these two lovers stood and gazed at 
each other. She looked as if she was standing before a spectre fr(xn the grave, 
and Glenn knew not what to think. Surely she had not seen Roland ; and he 
ventured to break the silence. 

"Do I have the honor of addressing Miss Dumont?" he said, nervously, but 
deliberately. 

That voice thrilled her very soul. Oh! how she had longed and hungered 
to hear it. And now. Oh I God, in truth she heard it; but so much shocked, 
surprised and overwhelmed with joy was Ula, that she was unable to speak. 
But she came forward with outstretched hands and in a broken voice mur- 
mured — " St. Clairy Their bands met, and he raised them to his lips and 
pressed a fond kiss. 

" Ula," he exclaimed, " is it indeed you? Speak to me, Ula; you know me, 
do you not? Oh 1 my darling." 

" I know you," she murmured, and falling into his arms, " Thank God, she 
exclaimed, my life is prolonged; you are alive, and here; St. Clair, my own 
St. Clair, you will never go from me again." 

" NeveVy^ my own darling, never, so help me God," and the two fell into each 
other's arms and wept for joy, until they were interrupted by the return of 
Roland. 

" WeU^weU" he said, " I looking the house over for you and making in- 
quiries everywhere, aod behold here you are with your idol. Come, break 
holds, and let us go into the dining-room. Your mother, my father and 
Colonel Dumont are there alone, and I have told them that I had a pleasant 
surprise for them." And the trio passed into the little apartment together. 

** Mrs. Glenn," said Roland, stepping forward, ** I told you I had a surprise 
for you. Do you know this gentleman ?" and her son stepped into the room. 

" My son— my son," was all the old lady could say, and throwing herself 
into his embrace burst into tears of unutterable joy. He kissed and pressed 
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her to him as though he would never let her go, whUe Colonel Dumont and 
Mr. Hartley stared in amazement. They both drew back, their first impression 
being that it was St. Clair Glenn^s ghost. ** Grod of Heaven/* exclaimed Du- 
mont at last, ** can it be possible that this is Glenn ?*' 

*' It is, my dear sir,*' announced St. Clair for himself, leading his mother up 
to the two bewildered looking men, extending his hand. *' I am alive, you 
see gentlemen,** and turning to Roland, he said in quite a different tone — ** Ah ! 
dear Roland, you have got the principal in my wrong, but his accomplice is 
stiU at large, and not unknown to me ; that is, I think he is not, and if I am 
right in my suspicions, no law shall deal with him. The moment I lay eyes 
on him I mean to accuse him, and if he acknowledges it, by heavens I will 
kill him on the spot. He is not only a murderer, but a base seducer ; a black- 
hearted imposter; and Lawrence Waters and Harry Claudice are one and the 
same person. More than five years ago I promised Robert Milton in the dark 
dungeon where we were both confined that I would never rest until the man 
who ruined his family was dealt with, and by heavens I will keep my promise. 
Providence has dealt roughly with me, but I have learned much, and among 
many other things I have found out that the girl whose death I witnessed 
years ago on the Five Points was this villain*s deserted wife. Now let him 
beware, for, as sure as my name is Qlenn, he shall not go unpunished.** 

** But, my dear Glenn,*' said Roland, while the others looked and listened in 
astonishment, " you must not act rashly. Calm yourself before meeting this 
yillain ; you are free now ; remain so. I know he deserves death, but the law 
does not view the matter in that light. A life is a life, however base. This 
coward is on the very brink of wedding an innocent woman. Now let us 
warn her and work quietly to get the evidence against him, and then have 
him hauled up by the police. Such will be the wisest course.** 

** My own darling,** said the unembarrassed Ula, ** do take Roland*s advice 
for my sake, and the sake of your poor old mother,** and she laid her hand on 
his shoulder and looked imploringly into his handsome ieuce. Colonel Du- 
mont was touched at this demonstration of devotion and its influence. 

** For your sake, dearest,** he replied, kissing her hand, ** I will do anything 
for your dear sake; but where is this demon now?*' he asked, turning to 
Roland. 

" I cannot tell, but I hear that preparations are being made for his marriage 
to Miss Clara Martin. I guess he is in the West, and will return in a few 
days.** 

At about 2 o*clock the guests all departed, delighted at the little romance 
that had closed the entertainment. Glenn went next morning and told his 
partner his intentions, and sold out his share of the mine to Leach, who de- 
termined after a few days to return to Mexico, there being no inducements to 
keep him in New York, and after the first day St. Clair walked boldly up to 
Colonel Dumont and gained his consent to become his son-in-law, and at 
Glenwood there dwelt once mox^ ^ happy viromsmi and that womaQ*e uamo 
was Ula DumorU, 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

)FTER the departure of George Leach, St. Clair Glenn and Roland 
Hartley set about warning Miss Martin of the danger she was in, and 
receiving naught else but cold dignity from the young lady when 
the subject of her lover was mentioned. They set their female 
friends to work, and the result was the same. She loved Mr. 
Claudice, thous^ht him an honorable gentleman, and was determined to marry 
him. 

*' She shall not," emphatically exclaimed Glenn, " she must be saved. It may 
seem a delicate subject and no business of mine, but I will see her father and 
risk the remainder. To think, as much as I know about the villain, to have 
no positive proof." 

" Rest easy until he returns to town," advised Roland, " then put forward 
your accusations and see how they agree with him; surely something will 
turn up in the mean time." 

"Much would turn up if I could find out whether Robert Milton was alive 
and learn his whereabouts," replied Glenn. 

•* Have you ever had any idea as to what became of him after we lost 'chance 
of him at the brick yard that night, which I will ever remember," said Roland. 

" By all that's sacred," replied St. Clair, " that reminds me of something 
which has never since crossed my mind. You remember the den we entered 
and our purpose for entering." 

" I will never forget it ; but what of that ? " 

" The paper the villain held in his hand was the object for which I made the 
bold rush into that den, and I secured half of it, and this day ; that, together 
with Julia Moyland's unfinished confession, is at the bottom of an old tronk 
of mine that I have not seen for years, and in my state of excitement that 
night I failed to read the half I had. Let us go to the house, Roland, my 
mother knows which trunk I mean ; we may get some clue as to. Milton's 
whereabouts." 

" By Jove, that is a fact," and they left the law office and proceeded to the 
mansion of Mr. Hartley on Tenth avenue, where, be it understood, the Glenns 
still remained until St. Clair and Ula were married, which would be ere long. 

The trunk was found, and in it the two papers just where our hero had put 
them years ago, the morning following the eventful night heretofore alluded to. 

Julia Moyland's scrawled confession, which had been abruptly terminated 
by death, was dictated and written so badly as to be almost illegible, but the 
fragment which seemed to be indeed the half of a certificate of insanity was 
the centra of Attraction and read as follows : 



This is to certify that Rob- 
his daughter Hose are insane- 
of caring for themselves and- 
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New Yor 



relatives and friends who are un 

for them, we the undersigned 

Lunatics and Paupers. 

Signed 

" I see it all/* says Roland, " this is indeed the better half of an insane cer- 
tificate, and great heavens, St. Clair, this handwriting is the writing of Clau- 
dice himself; I can swear to it. Why is it that you never thought of this be- 
fore ? That poor girl and her father are this minute confined in some lunatic 
asylum. Oh! the cowardly villain." 

'* It has been a great piece of negligence on my part, Roland, but let us not 
delay ; even now we may not be too late. I will write to Ula this minute and 
announce the cause of my absence to-morrow. We must find Robert Milton if 
he be alive. Now, good bye ; I will be back in the course of an hour or two ; 
I must first warn Mr. Martin ; his daughter will not take heed." With this 
he left Roland and went straight to the residence of Mr. Martin. He was met 
at the door by a servant, who said his master was in. He was ushered in the 
parlor and sent his card to the library, and taking his seat, began to muse over 
the task before him. This poor girl might at any time be induced to marry 
this villain* should he fail to impress her father, and his absence from the city 
now indicated that when he did return, from appearances of things, every 
preparation was being made for a wedding. He had seen Mrs. Bruister enter 
and leave the house on his last visit ; nay^ more^ the direction for a bridal dress 
had been given in his very presence. While these thoughts were flying 
through his brain the door opened and Miss Clara Martin herself entered. 
She seemed surprised, and shrank back. 

He arose and bowed most politely. 

" I am glad to see you, Mr. Glenn," she said, " but I am too surprised not to 
own it." 

"Is your father in. Miss Martin? I would like to see him at once," said 
Glenn, hastily. 

" He is in, but quite busy I fear ; he has been writing all the morning in the 
library. Shall I tell him you are here ?" 

" No — no, I have sent my card and a message by the servant," he replied, 
then paused. 

** Miss Martin, my business with your father concerns yourself, not he. You 
may deem my persistence presumptions, but I deem it my duty and must in- 
terfere. Will you not listen to one who knows the character of the man you 
are about to marry far better than you will ever know him, until it is too late ? " 

" Mr. Glenn, I scarcely could have believed, sir, that one bred as you have 
been could have possessed so much audacity ; nothing, sir, you could say to me 
about Mr. Claudice would depreciate him in my estimation, therefore it be- 
comes my painful duty to request you to quit my father's house, and at once/> 

Glenn was sorely put, an4 grating Ws t^e^b be roi9 to go, wbea the door 
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Bwung open and Mr. Martin came in. ** I am at yon service, Mr. Glenn,** he 
said, " very sorry to have kept you waiting, sir. Whaty going? '* 

^* Most decidedly, sir; I have my orders to leave this housey and of conrse I 
am going," he replied. 

Clara looked scared as her father turned upon her an inquiring look. *' This 
is my house, sir, and until I order you to leave it be assured that you are wel- 
come. But explain what this means. I do not understand," he said, looking 
first at Glenn and then at his embarrassed daughter. 

'* He has insulted me, papa," faltered the girl in a low tone, hanging her head. 

** Insulted you ! " ejaculated the infuriated father, turning a look of wrath 
on St. Clair, *' insulted you ? You insult my daughter in her own house sir,'* 
he repeated, coming nearer where Glenn stood. 

" I suppose I have, sir,*' he answered calmly, " but tranquilize yourself Mr. 
Martin, and let your daughter explain the nature of my insult.'* 

*' He says, papa, that Mr. Claudice is not a gentleman, and yet he cannot 
give any definite cause for the assertion,** explained Clara, nervously, '*and I 
will not stand it ; he is a gentleman of honor ; I love him, and marry him I 
will,** she added, vehemently. 

" I cannot conceive, Mr. Glenn,*' said Mr. Martin, gravely, " why you should 
take the pains to impress my daughter with such an idea; you must recoUect, 
sir, that Mr. Claudice is betrothed to my daughter, and as I have given my 
full consent to their marriage you are treading on dangerous ground, sir.*' 

'* Let me tell you this, Mr. Martin, and then, sir, I will quit your premises 
now and forever. I was not blind to the fact that this interference was a bold 
and presumptions step upon my part. If I have no definite cause for the in- 
terest I have taken to break up this match, I have an indefinite one. Pardon 
me, sir, when I say that Claudice is not only unworthy of your daughter, and 

no gentleman, but, sir, he is a d d rascal! Read that and tell me whose 

handwriting it is ; then tell me who ruined Rose Milton.** 

Mr. Martin took the fragment of the insane certificate and read it carefully. 
*' That looks like Claudice*s handwriting,** he said slowly, '' but what about 
Rose Milton's ruin ? You certainly know, sir, that the man who did that 
base act was one Lawrence Waters, and he has never been heard of since, and 
there is no proof that this is Harry Claudice's writing.** 

'* On the other hand there is every proof, and Lawrence Waters has never 
been absent from New York city, and is this minute engaged to be married to 
your daughter Clara.** 

Clara shrieked out and sank into a chair, and Mr. Martin stood dumb-founded 
for some minutes. '* What ! ** he exclaimed, vehemently, " Lawrence Waters 
and Harry Claudice are one and the same ? Great €k)d, Glenn, what do you 
mean ? ** 

" Just what I say, sir ; not only that, but he has married and deserted one 
poor pitiful girl, secured her fortune, had her consigned to a dungeon, where 
she died, and there is her djring confession written and unfinished by herself in 
my presence. Greiit Jieaveiis, be warned Mr. Martin, and save your daughter, 
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tor by Heaven's holy name if she marries him in twenty-four hours afterwards 
she will be a widow. Now, good bye." 

At that instant the door bell pealed out and some one inquired eagerly if 
Mr. St. Clair Glenn was there. Glenn heard the inquiry and turning he gaye 
father and daughter a knowing look and left the room. He found a colored 
youth at the door, who quickly thrust a note Into his hand. St. Clair hurriedly 
opened the note and read these words : 

Deab Glenn,— Come at once to my office, Norman Flinn is here, he brings 
news of the Miltons, who are yet aUve, Come, do not delay, and let us be at 
work. Claudice also arrives to-morrow. In haste, 

Roland Habtlby. 

" Norman Flinn," he exclaimed, " as I live that is Chris, the schemer," and 
off he starts, followed closely by the colored lad who had brought the message. 

He was indeed right, for when he rushed into Hartley's office almost the 
first person upon whom his eyes fell was Chris, the schemer. It was getting 
late, and only a few words of explanation was said, out of which they learned 
that Chris had been badly treated by Claudice, and for revenge sake they had 
concluded to liberate Milton and his daughter and show Claudice up in his 
proper colors. ** There is another person to whom I owe a debt, and I might 
as well pay them both off at once," continued Chris, " and then I mean to 
leave this town and reform — me and my pal." 

" If there is any trickery in this," said Glenn, savagely, " you and your pal 
better say your prayers, for if we take that trip with you be assured we go 
prepared, and it will be Robert Milton and his daughter, or your heart's 
blood." 

'* I would as leave be killed as to fail in paying off my debts," announced 
Chris, ** I can down Claudice, and that boy there can down my other dear 
friend ; so let us be off, for we cannot make the trip and return before to- 
morrow evening. Rest assured, Mr. Glenn, there is no trick ; we are both 
after the same man, the one that had you done up brown once." 

Chris brought in his pal, who was none other than Robson, the Tiller. Two 
hackney coaches were brought, and by sundown they were on their way, five 
in number. Chris took his seat on the box as the guide, and the course they 
drove is of so little interest to the reader we will spare them the monotony 
and say they continued on, only stopping once to rest the horses, resuming 
again in an hour and a-half, and did not stop any more until a dark woodland 
was reached. Chris, dismounting, took down a panel of bars and the two 
hacks drove into the dense woods. 

Glenn and Hartley were both lost — had not the slightest idea in what part 
of New York State they were ; their minds were alike concentrated on the 
one object, and they were just beginning to comment when the hack they 
were in halted, the door opened and some one told them to dismount. Day 
was just dawning, and on alighting they were shown through the open woods 
a lone house all covered vHth vines and surrounded by undergrowth. 

*' There," said Chris, **is where Mr. Milton and his daughter have been con* 
fined these many years. There is an old woman and her husband living there, 
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and are paid by that yillain Claudice to do tbU dreadful thing. It is only 
lately I have found them, and they, thinking me still in with their employer, 
have admitted my pal and myself several times. Now, follow me, and let the 
hacks stay here ; I will rap and tell them that Mr. Claudice is with me, and 
they will get up at once and open the door. Once in, we can take charge; 
but mind, we cannot break in, the doors and windows are all barred and 
chained securely." 

They were walking on as the schemer related the latter part of the above; 
and were now on the edge of the miserable yard, and creeping along with 
Chris in the advance, they all stood under the eaves of the dilapidated old 
house, which wore such a wo-begone look that no passer-by would ever 
imagine it inhabited. Chris knocked at the door while the others crouched 
out of sight. He was compelled to knock once or twice before he was an- 
swered. Finally one of the windows in the third story went up and the voice 
of a rough old woman shrieked out — " WTio is thai .'" 

" It is me, Mrs. Linden," answered Chris, " come down and open the door." 

" Who have you got with you ? This is a pretty time of the morning to rap 
at one's door, I must say." 

** Important business ; we could not make it sooner or later ; Mr. Claudice 
is with me." 

" Who ? let me hear the pass sound then." 

" Cautums MotheTy^ cried Chris, promptly. 

** That will do— wait one moment," and in the shortest time the old lady 
was heard hobbling down the steps. Several chains and bars were moved and 
the door was opened, and before the old crone could think the second time 
four men were standing in the hall ; but her nerve failed her when by the 
morning dawn she found that none of them was Mr. Claudice and one or two 
of them strangers. 

" What means this, you blackguard ?" asked the old crone of her old com- 
panion. 

" It means your deathy or the release of those two prisoners," exclaimed the 
schemer, unhesitatingly, " hand over that key." 

"Oh! Chris — Oh! Chris, my boy, you do not mean this," cried the old 
woman, attempting to throw her arms around the man's neck. 

" None of that nonsense ; give me that key," was the reply to her pleading, 
and Glenn and Hartley no longer doubted his intentions td reform. 

" I will do no such thing," shrieked the infuriated crone, bounding up the 
steps with all the rapidity of a girl sixteen years old. But Chris gave the sig- 
nal and they all followed in quick succession. Reaching the head of the stairs 
they turned to the right and pursued the old woman through a long passage. 
She stopped abruptly, and placing her back against a door she drew a long 
knife and defied them to advance within its reach. 

*' That's only child's play," said the schemer, and pouncing upon her like a 
lion he extricated the knife, handed it to one of the by-standers, picked the 
helpless old woman up bodily in his powerful arms, and before the others 
could interfere or tell what his intentions were, he ran to the head of the steps 
and hurled her head first down the staircase. 
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'the noise attracted her husband, and he came rushing down cursing at 
every step, and hearing his wicked wife groaning at the bottom of the steps 
he made a desperate lunge at Chris, who still stood at the head of the stairs. 

One powerful blow from the shoulder of his antagonist and the wicked hus- 
band lay prone by the side of his miserable wife. Chris then returned to 
where the other three stood, and listened for a moment to the remonstrations 
of Glenn and Roland. 

" Oh ! that's nothing ; they look for such treatment ; they are not hurt ; can't 
kill such people. Now for this room," and backing off a foot or two he camer 
against it with all his weight and might, and open flew the door, hinges and alL 

The room was empty. They all entered, stopped and stared at each other. 
Then they listened. Chris spied another door ; going over to it he applied his 
ear to the key-hole. 

" By heavens, here they are," he cried, and they all crossed over to where 
Chris was. 

" Oh ! my God, father, what was all that noise ? fturely they have not fired 
the house," cried a feeble female voice. 

" I hope they have, daughter, then all our misery would end," responded the 
old man. 

**Your troubles have ended Mr. Milton," shouted St. Clair, tears of joy 
coming to his eyes and rolling down his cheeks. 

" Hush, daughter — hush, Rose — I hear a voice I recognize. Hush — hush— he 
is here ; God has sent him. I have forgotten his name." 

" Oh ! yes, I do remember, thank God; it is St, Glair Glenn/** 

Many were the efforts on the part of Chris and St. Clair to break open this 
door, but they found it by no means an easy task. " It must come open," 
cried Glenn, *' let us All four put our weight and power against it." 

This was done and the door began to weaken ; one of the bolts had fallen to 
the floor on the inside, and Milton put it to good use, by means of which he 
removed the big iron chain, and after one or two more efforts on the part of 
the rescuers the door came open, and the first bright beams of the morning 
sun revealed two countenances both had met before, and ever since longed to 
meet again in open day-light, and now, O God, they had met. All the joy, 
hope and life seemed to fly from the miserable father and daughter when they 
bebeld Glenn's companions, Chris and Robson. But this was soon explained, 
and once again this miserable pair, father and daughter, were free. Half 
starved, half clad, Robert Milton and his betrayed child hardly could realize 
what freedom was. 

By half past six in the morning the feeble but happy parent and child took 
their seats in the coach with St. Clair Glenn and Roland Hartley, while the 
other three deposited themselves in the other hackney coach. Now for New 
York, and they started. 

*' Harry Claudice, say thy prayers, for thy race is run." 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 



[LAUDICE returned from the West about nine o'clock the day follow 
ing Glenn's visit at the house of Mr. Martin. Going direct to his 
lodgings he rapidly changed his clothes and appeared at the mansion 
of his sweetheart ; ringing the bell with all the vim of a happy man 
who had never done a wrong in his life, he awaited the coming of 
the servant. 

Mr. Martin was expecting him, sent his daughter weeping to her room, and 
told the servant to show him in. 

Olaudice entered all smiles, and began to exhibit a handsome jewel box in 
which he said was his wedding-gift to the bride. 

** That which has reached my ears since you were last here, Mr. Claudice, 
suggests an explanation which I fear, upon consideration, you cannot give, 
before there is any tie of matrimony between yourself and my daughter," 
was Mr. Martin's grave answer to the exhibition of Harry's jewel box. 

'* My dear sir, you are surely jesting ; there is nothing I am sure which I 
cannot satisfactorily explain. But you cannot be serious," exclaimed Claudice, 
visibly confounded. 

" Can you explain to me what ever became of Lawrence Waters, Rose Mil- 
ton's falsifier ? " 

Claudice almost staggered, and for awhile could not speak, but the man of 
the world soon recovered himself and with an assumed smile said — 

" My dear Mr. Martin, that question seems hardly worthy of you. Why ask 
me such a question ? Heaven knows, sir, if my wedding your daughter de- 
pends upon an affirmative answer, it is at an end ; any man would be as likely 
to satisfy you on this subject as myself." 

** Well, can you tell me anything about a deserted wife, whose original name 
was Julia Moyland f " 

Claudice for a moment grew as white as a sheet. 

" Mr. Martin," he said hastily, ** some enemy of mine has been filling you 
full of untruths, sir, in my absence, and I demand the name of the author of 
all this stufi*. I will not submit to it, sir ; who is your informer? " 

»* 8t. Claw Glenn / Birr 

" Great heavens \St. Clair Olenn .'—Oh ! I— I will see Mr. Glenn at once, 
sir, and bring him before you— not only you, but your daughter " — stammered 
Claudice, perspiration now standing in beads on his foD'ehead. " Olenn alwe 
and home,^' he said to hknself. " Great heavens, I am ruined," and aloud he 
continued, ** In an hour, Mr. Martin, I will have this escaped convict here and 
make him swallow his own words ; will that satisfy you, sir ? " 
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""Imwlbe frank wilhjroii, Mr. €lHidice: joo cam nmwtst tjhI mjkooM 
agaiii, nor see mj daughter with mjoomenU sir. Thiia Uie matta' oidiL'* 

**TlieB Toa befiere thai wfaicii joo liaT« keaid about me, 3fr. Maitin; or 
what other objectioiia can too harer* 

*" 1 beiiere* air, that I am this inataiit camTtnang with Lawrence Wal«s; 
and if I knew it, I am not sore what wonld happen, so I woaM adriae yon In 
quit raj hooae at once.*' 

*^Mj dear air, this is ahogeiheronftir; will jon not let me see jonr daughter? 
I am sore if jon will aDow me; I will be aUe to remoTe this hoirible imprea- 
sion from yonr mind.** 

"I win alknrbot one thing, and that, sir, is that jonleaTe this hoQse. I do 

not want any scene. 1 will wait on any explanations; oar acquaintance is at 
an end, and I thank Ctod it has ended so quietly.** 

''It is not OTer, sir" said dandice, doggedly , as he leA the room. "She lo^ea 
me,** he said as he went from his lodgings to the residence of Mrs. Bmister on 
Sixth ayenue, ^ and by heaTens ! I will hare her in spite of her fiOher.** 

He found his friend in her gocgeous sitting-room reading anoTeL She 
started at the sight of him. 

^ Why, Harry, I am.BQrpri8ed ; I did not expect you untO U>>morrow,** she 
exdaimed, rising. 

** I want you to do me a IhTor,^ he said, after greeting her, then he told her 
an about what had h^>pened, adding that he was "todbodL** 

^JiUed! oh! no, I guess not; fidnt heart never won fiiir lady, you know. 
Now what is it you want me to do for you, my young man V 

" I haTe written a letter to Clara Martin, and if I direct it her fkther wiU be 
bound to intercept it,— you understand,— and if you durect it she win get it 
I must see her ; not only that, but I must haye her, and I want your estimable 
assistance. I haTe proposed a meeting here.** 

" The Tcry thing ; I ha?e a tea-party here to-night, and ere this she has 
gotten my inyitaticm ; but I wiU direct yours for you. Now write a postal 
card and let it go in the eyening post, stating that you regret not being on 
good terms with Mrs. Bruister, in consequence of which you wiU not be 
there, etc.** 

** My dear friend, you are the shrewdest wonum on land. That wUl be the 
very thing, for her father wiU read the postal and I can explain in the letter. 
How win I ever pay you for aU your kindness?** 

** By wedding Clara Martin," was the reply. 

** Can it take place here ?" 

^ Why not to-night, if you can get her consent. I shan ioTite a curate at aU 
events.** 

When Clara Martin received Mrs. BruiBter*B invitation and Claadice*8 postal 
card both by the same mail, having an hour earUer received the viUain^s letter 
by hand, she went straight to her father and laid the invitation and card in 
his lap. He read the former first and positively forbade her to go, because he 
said CUiadice would be there. "There is a postal card written by him this 
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morning I guess before he saw you, which states he will not be there," ob- 
served Clara. 

" That is so. Well, darling, we are busy ; I will not be able to call for you 
until late, but you can go early." 

Clara was delighted, poor innocent child, at this one more chance to see and 
be with her idol, and she made her toilet with as much care as if it had been 
her wedding- eve. 

At half-past six o'clock promptly she was on hand, and at seven Claudice 
came, followed by numerous invited guests. 

Clara felt perfectly happy. She believed in her lover in spite of all she had 
heard, and he found her an easy prey, to his hellish scheme, but he had no idea 
of marrying her on the night in question, and when he told her his intentions 
she consented without a murmur. The wedding was fixed to take place on 
the following evening at 8 o'clock at the residence of Mrs. Bruister, the happy 
couple to take a western-bound train an hour after the ceremony. Claudice 
was jubilant over his prospect to outwit his enemies and even the girl's father. 

Everything was going on beautifully. The charming hostess had introduced 
various games, and every one had some means of enjoying themselves. The 
drawing-room was large and commodious, and situated on the second floor, 
over the fashionable store, the windows of which were thrown open to admit 
the delightful spring breeze. Clara and her lover were seated in one corner 
of the room, and the hostess was sitting in front of them ; all were in gleeful 
conversation, discussing to-morrow's romance. 

We will now meet Glenn and his party at the mansion of Mr. Martin. 
Ringing the door-bell on the same night about half-past eight o'clock, a ser- 
vant responded. Miss Martin had gone to a tea party on Sixth avenue. Mr. 
Martin was at his office. 

Glenn returned to the carriage, and after a short conversation they concladed 
to drive to Mrs. Bruister's establishment, the others to remain outside while 
St. Clair sought an interview with Miss Martin, deeming it prudent for the 
sake of publicity for Mr. Milton and his daughter to remain unseen for a short 
time. 

Imagine the surprise, horror and misgiving experienced by Harry Claudice, 
the indignation and fury by Clara and the hostess, when the door suddenly 
opened and St. Clair Glenn stood upon the threshhold. 

His appearance caused a little stir among the guests for a moment. 

He stood and gazed around the room until his eyes fell upon Claudice and 
Clara Martin, then he spoke. 

" Miss Martin," he said, ** I am just from your house. Not finding you or 
your father at home I had to intrude here ; and now that I am here, I woal4 
like to speak a few words to you in private." 

Silence prevailed. Every one now stares at Glenn as the words fell from 
his lips. They were struck with the solemn tone of his voice. 

** I think, Mr. Glenn," she said, nervously, '* that our last interview ought to 
have satisfied you that Clara Martin had turned her back on St. Clair Qlenu 
forever. You are beneath my notice, sir." 
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'* That which I have done and still persist in doing, Miss Martin, is for your 
benefit, not mine. I must speak to you, or else make up your mind to experi- 
ence untold humiliation," he replied. 

" I protest against this intrusion as a friend to Mrs. Bruister,*' said Claudice, 
rising ; "you have already belied me, and now have the audacity to intrude here 
uninvited, to belie me ftirther.** 

" No man can belie you, you cowardly villain, unless he calls you a gentle- 
man,'* retorted our hero, forgetting his whereabouts for a second. 

" Will you join me for a few minutes, Miss Martin ? Or shall I say what I 
have got to say publicly ?" 

** You will please have the kindness to leave my house, Mr. Glenn," said 
Mrs. Bruister, fiercely pointing to the door as she spoke. " Leave my house, 
I say, or I will be compelled to call in the police." 

" The police will be called in soon enough, madam," said another voice, and 
Norman Flinn entered. 

"Now, gentlemen and ladies," said Claudice, smiling sarcastically, "you 
can judge Mr. Glenn by the company he keeps. That man there is Chris, the 
schemer, one of the most notorious criminals in New York." 

" And a cat's-paw for you for many years. Ah ! you black-hearted villain, you 
shrink when you are brought face to face with truth ; I stand up like a man 
and own my crimes ; you forget how much I know about you ; and your 
worthy friend there, the fashionable milliner, forgets that her husband died 
in prison and she is this minute being sought after for crime. You may start, 
but your true name is Alice DeviUin, and I have the honor of being your 
brother." 

** Oh ! — oh, you lieing thief, leave my house." 

** Yes, get out of here, both of you," said Claudice, and then stopped— 8ta/rt&d 
violently, and turned pale as marble, for the door was thrown open and he 
stood face to face with Robert Milton and his daughter Rose. 

" Ah ! Lawrence Waters, you cold-blooded murderer, we have at last met, 
and by heavens, but for my friends here I would put a ballet through your 
base heart." 

" Oh — oh I pray tell me," cried Clara, just having recovered the power of 
speech, " tell me — tell me what all this means ? " Mrs. Bruister had fainted 
and lay prone on the floor ; Claudice made several attempts to fly, but the 
door was blocked. 

" What does it mean?" said a female voice, " it means that that monster 
there," pointing her finger to Claudice, " is my seducer — the murderer of my 
child, and the ruin of our entire family — through his treachery my father and 
myself have been held prisoners for more than five years." Clara fell Uke one 
deadf and Rose continued — " say your prayers, villain, for you have run your 
race — no other woman shall suffer at your vile hands, my day has come, and 
I will have revenge." Saying this, she drew a long knife, the same the old 
crone had attempted to use on her rescuers. With gleaming eyes she flew at 
him with uplifted weapon, the yell of a furious wild beast, and hair fiying out 
behind her head like a lion's mane. Claudice darted about the room once or 
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twice, and finally, as he found himgelf cornered, be gave one desperate plunge 
and landed upon the hard pavement below, haying jumped fi:x>m the window 
above. 

Several went quickly below, and Glenn, bending over him, found blood ooz- 
ing from his mouth and nose. Lights were brought ; he was borne into the 
bouse ; a physician was summoned, but nothing could be done. He opened 
his eyes once and stared wistfUlly at the man he had tried hard to ruin. Then 
he spoke. ** Olenn^ forgive meJ* Another struggle, and foaming at the mouth, 
he died in his boots. 

Chris and Robson under assumed names informed the police where they 
could find Alice Devillin ; then, with a present of five hundred dollars each 
from Glenn and Hartley, they left the city of New York for parts unknown. 
The fashionable milliner woke up next morning in one of the cells of Oak 
Street Station. Her establishment and effects had been laid to by the sheriff, 
and she was disgraced and ruined for life. Claudice's uncared-for remaines 
were buried in an unblessed grave. Glenn was immensely rich, and be- 
fore his marriage to Ula Dumont he bought the Milton's a neat little cottage 
in the west end of the city, and they found themselves more happy and free. 
Our hero succeeded in ending Clara Martin's love- dream, and the schemer 
ended the career of the fiashy and fashionable milliner, and brought to a 
shameful death one of the grandest rascals that ever drew the breath of life. 

One more chapter and the story is told. 
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CHAPTER L. 



To live, it is not much- 
Food and slumber, a laugh, a sigh. 

Work and weariness, death's quick touch- 
Then all goes by. 

To love! Ah! foolish dream— 
A dream yet flair and dear— 

So dear naught given in life can seem 
As true and near. 



To die— the cold lips close. 

The heart is dumb, the eye-lids fall. 
The restless frame takes on repose. 

And is this all? 
Tes. *' Ah ! life, the riddle is but death," 

Is all its answer brings. 

|IVE years have elapsed since St Glair Glenn had married Ula Da- 
ont, and they lived at the beautifal and pictoresqae Glenwood^ and 
to Colonel Domont they liad been five years of perfect peace and 
^2^^ happiness. 
^^9^ His son Carroll had married Miss Rose Hartley, and his foster-&iher 

had not forgotten to bequeath him his fortune at his death, and he spent six 
months of the year in San Francisco and six in New York. They had been 
blessed with a dear little son whom they named Karl Winfield Dumont, and 
called him Elarl. 

At Glenwood the family had been more fruitful. Two dear litUe children, 
a handsome dark-eyed boy three years old and a fair-haired little daughter one 
and a half years old, made the grand old place bright with mirth and amuse- 
ment. 

The little girl bore the name of the noble woman who had released her father 
from prison, and they called her Lilian, and to the delight of the grandpapa 
the little boy was named Charles. 

Roland had named his first-bom St. Clidr, and old Mrs. Glenn, who spent a 
great deal of her time with Roland, persisted in calling the little fellow Clair, 

St. Clair devoted a great deal of his time to the old Colonel. He could not 
have been more devoted had he been his own son. He knew that nothing 
gave his wife more pleasure than to see her father happy. St. Clair liked to 
hear the old man call him son; then the sweet eyes of Ula beamed upon him 
with delight and gratitude. There was the greatest possible affection between 
these two, which added unmeasurably to the happiness of the household. 
There was not one discord to mar the full and perfect harmony. 

It was one bright day in September, and Ula and old Mrs. Glenn had taken 
the children and gone for an afternoon drive. St. Clair had driven Miss 
Marion and Colonel Damont to New Tork early thi^t morning and left them 
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to spend the week with Roland and Lorena, and he was now entirely alone at 
Glenwood. He had taken his seat in the library to mnse over his happineH. 

" Yes,'* he told himself, " his home was a paradise — perfect happiness. Aftw 
a storm there must be a calm/' he repeated. " I wonder why G^eorge Leach 
has not written lately ? The last letter I received spoke of his immense reali- 
zations, and talked of retiring from business. The sly fellow, I expect he is 
going to get married and settle down." Thus his meditations ran, he losing 
all sight of time, it being most tea-time, and his wife had not returned. 

It was twilight, that poetical time of day when golden dreams visit men 
while wide awake. The setting sun was sinking behind the native trees ; the 
western heavens were all ablaze with sunset splendor ; the yellow reflections 
from the western windows illuminated his happy face, comparing the present 
with the past. His attitude was one of perfect ease, and he really dreamed— 
or did a tall manly figure stand before him — when he leisurely opened his eyes. 
Delight, surprise, eagerness and doubt all concentrated in that ^ one word— 
" Oearge:' 

George Leach put out his hand and St. Clair almost wrung it off. 

'* My dear boy, I am delighted to see you have come back after all. What 
a pleasant surprise ? " 

" I have come back, St. Clair, to end my days on American soil ; my fortune 
is made, and an idea came into my mind that possibly there might be some 
hope of finding my sister," he added, sadly. 

St. Clair sighed — " My every aid is at your service, my dear friend, but I fear 
she can never be found." 

** At all events, I have nothing else to do. She was given up once yon re- 
member, and afterwards appeared to you. Yes, I hope for the best. I would 
be a very happy man, Glenn, could I see her again," said the manly George, 
solemnly. 

Another surprise now occurred. Ula and old Mrs. Glenn came marching in, 
€ach leading a dear little child by the hand. 

George Leach made Glenwood his head-quarters, and throughout the entire 
month of September he, with the assistance of St. Clair, searched every avail- 
able spot for Lillie. Various advertisements appeared in all the news journals 
— advertisements that puzzled the readers —all were addressed to Lillie, so that 
they would be only understood by her. But no answer came. 

As October came and a month of diligent search had failed to show any 
light on the possibility of Lillie's existence, George began to lose hope. But 
he found it very pleasant at Glenwood, for he declared that Glenn had a for- 
tune in his wife alone, setting aside riches financially. 

George Leach was a plain matter-of-fact kind of a fellow, and the language 
of adulation was almost a stranger to his lips, but he had said to St. Clair re- 
peatedly — ** Glenn, you ought to be the most happy man on earth ; your wife 
is a jewel ; she is very noble, indeed," which compliment coming from George 
Leach no one knew better how to appreciate than St. Clair Glenn. 

Owe bright Octpber morning, while the forest leaves fell in showers of crim- 
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son and gold upon the dying autumn green, and the ripened nuts rolled down 
cheerily from the bending boughs, a horseman from a distant village was 
galloping on in the direction of Glenwood, bearing a last message from a dy- 
ing girl to the man she loved with her whole existence. They were all at 
dinner when the messenger dashed up in front of the mansion and demanded 
of one of the servants if this was Glenwood. 

** Yes, sir, this is Glenwood." 

" Is your master in ? " 

" My young Master is in, sir," replied the servant. 

*' Here is a note for him ; take it in, and I will wait an answer." 

Dinner was being enjoyed to the fullest extent ; every one had some joke. 

** I will declare, mother," said St. Clair, " you will kill those chiidren with 
kindness." 

" Oh, Clair, eat your dinner ; what do you know about what children ought 
to eat and drink ? " replied the old lady, knowingly. 

" Mrs. Glenn has the practical advantage of you, St. Clair," said George, 
soberly. 

" That I have, G^eorge," rejoined Mrs. Glenn, with an air of satisfaction. 

'* Well, I guess I had better surrender," said the host, since there are two 
against one ; " why don*t you help me out, Ula ? " 

" Because you are on the weak side of the subject," she replied, laughing. 

** A note for you, sir," said the porter— a man on horseback brought it — he 
is now waiting on the lawn for an answer." 

It was sealed in a small square envelope, addressed to him in haste, in a ladies 
hand. His countenance changed before he opened it. He was certain he 
knew the writing. He broke the seal and read these lines : 

'^ I am dying ; come to me. I can take no refusal. You professed friend- 
ship for me in davs that are gone. By the pledge of that friendship, and the 
love I bear you, I appeal to you to come. Bring with you your wife. All 
will soon be over. Come to me to-day ; follow the messenger ; he will guide 
you. I long to see you once again, then I die. Come, and when I have seen 
you, and heard the voice which will make music for my dying heart, I can 
give up all and end my days in happiness. By the tie which holds us together 
and the awful circumstances under which we last met in the prison cell, I 
know you will grant Lillie her last dying request ; hence hasten to my dying 
bedside. Bring Ula with you, that she may see me die. 

LiLLIB." 

The letter fell to the floor, and St. Clair's head bowed on the table. He 
could not speak for some time, but sobbed like a child. At last, between his 
pitiful moans he said : *^ Have mercy, oh 1 Heaven, have mercy I I am 
wounded to the Tiearfs care.^* So much distressed were they all that the letter 
was forgotten ; all concentrated on the weeping man. 

"What is it darling? tell Ula." cried his wife, wildly. " Oh I my husband, 
do tell me what distresses you so ! " 

While his mother and wife pleaded with him he recovered h^n^s^lf an<} 
peemed all of a sudden to grow composed. 
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'*Let US not delay, Ula/* he said to his astonished wife, "one of the most 
nohle women that God ever created is dying, — ^yes, dying. Calm yourself, 
George, and prepare to meet your noble sister. That letter there comes from 
her, and stooping he handed it to Gteorge, while every one started from sheer 
surprise. George was stunned. He sat rooted to the chair, scarcely able to 
comprehend the meaning of what he heard. He read the letter almost ab- 
sently, then he handed it back to Glenn. 

'* My God ! my poor long-lost sister," he sobbed forth. " Oh ! merciful God ! 
why could I not find her ere this ? Please spare her now. Let her live, oh ! 
Heavenly Father, that I may see and dwell with her again." 

It was pitiftil to see this great strong man in the bitterest agonies of sorrow, 
unable to shed a tear. 

St. Glair arose from his seat and appealed to George to calm himself, then 
told IJla to get ready for the journey. 

The carriage was brought, they took their seats inside, and with the mes- 
senger for a guide they started. 

Lillie was indeed dying. She had drooped with the autumn flowers, sink- 
ing BO slowly and imperceptibly that weeks passed before the watchful eyes of 
her benefactors detected the fatal change. 

She knew it herself, and while her steps faltered and her strength failed, 
she would insist upon doing her share in her humble little home ; hence she 
continued in her daily pursuits until one morning they found her white and 
almost lifeless, her sewing covered with her own blood. A second hemorrhage 
followed, though she strove to rally between the attacks. Her fote was sealed, 
and Lillie Leach was doomed to wither with the autumn leaves. 

It was late in the evening when the carriage stopped in lh)nt of the little 
two-story frame building in an out of the way place not far from the little 
village, Scarsdale. They confessed that they would never have foand it but 
for the guide, who was never there himself before that morning. In response 
to Lillie's dymg request old Benjamin Wern had gone early that morning to 
the village and secured the services of the messenger, and told him to get 
a horse and follow him and get the letter. No wonder they had failed to find 
the poor girl, they told themselves, for without the guide they would never 
again find their way out to the main pike. They were met at the door by the 
old lady herself, who sobbed so they could scarcely understand her. 

** Oh ! good people, my adopted darter be dying, and in the name of sake, 
I don't know what Pll do." 

" How is she now, my good woman ?** asked St. Clair. 

" She is been sleeping this half hour, sir ; but you can walk up to see her. 
Oh t— oh I" she moaned. 

St. Clair advised G^rge to go to his sister's room first. We wiU wait on 
the lower floor until you have met her alone." 

** Bless my soul, sir," said the old lady, *' she told me her brother was away, 
and so she did, but come sir," she said to G^rge, ** but it was not you she 
asked for— some one by the name of Sin-Clair Glin." 
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€^rge— the sorrow-stricken Gleorge— followed her up stairs to a very neat 
little room with ceiling so low that he could hardly stand erect. Oh I Gkuiy 
bow pitiful this great strong man when he gazed upon the face he had loved 
so tenderly. The bloom of youth was no longer there ; the beautifVd sister 
be had once looked upon so proudly was no longer beautifUl ; the long storm 
of trouble had robbed her of her rosy cheeks ; her coal-black hair was streaked, 
with grey ; her face was white as a snow-drop. Calmly she slept, while her 
manly brother stood by the bedside like a statue and gazed down upon his 
heart-broken sister — so altered — so broken — so wo-begone and white ; peace- 
fully she lay awaiting her summons to Heaven. 

It was evening — one of those soft, mellow evenings in October, when earth 
and sky seemed blended in a hazy golden mist, as if the portals of Heaven 
were unbarred and only veiled from mortal sight. The windows of Lillie's 
little room were thrown open and a balmy breeze laden with the spicy odors 
of autumnal flowers caressed the sick girFs feverish brow and wafted the long 
mixed locks of her silken hair. She was lying calmly back on her downy 
pillow and looked like some sweet spirit buried in a snow-drift. Before sleep- 
ing she had watched the golden light fading in the West ; the dying leaves 
fluttering down upon the cottage porch ; the frost-touched vines that drooped 
above her window. Faint whispers of the awful lesson passing away, her 
eyes at last closed upon the scene, and when Gtoorge entered, she was Bleeping 
sweetly. 

Ah ! she was changed. Ten long years had passed away since brother and 
sister had met ; now she lay low, awaiting death, and €^rge stood with 
aching heart and gazed at her. That noble face once so brilliant — ^so proud 
and defiant — now stilled in submission, paled by the approach of death. 

" My poor sister," he moaned, " Oh I my God, this is hard. I have only 
found her now to lose her again in death ;" and wringing his hands he fell 
upon his knees at the bed-side, bent and kissed her white lips, cold — cold as 
marble. 

She opened her eyes in response to touch, and stared vacantly around the 
room. At last she saw her brother— a figure kneeling by the bed-side in 
prayer. She drew a little back as if frightened or disappointed at seeing a 
man kneeling there, and that man was not him ; no — no, not St. Clair Glenn. 

"Lillie! Lilliel" cried George, vehemently, *' don't you know me? Don't 
you know your miserable brother ? Oh t my dear, sweet sister, I have found 
you at last," and bursting into a flood of tears too pitiful for description he 
covered his face to close out the agony. 

"Oh! George— George, my noble brother, is it you? Thank God — thank 
God for this unexpected blessing. Speak, George, do not weep, and tell me it 
is you." 

"Yes— yes, it is, indeed, your miserable brother. Do not look so, Lilliel 
Do not die and leave me, now that I have found you. Oh 1 Lillie — ^Lillie, my 
sweet sister, look up— live for my sake." 
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She began €o txam restlessly in bed, she sighed once or twice, and one liftie 
hand all wasted stole out from under the coverlet and nestled itself into the 
strong, broad palm of the wretched man beside her. 

**€^rge,'* she said, **my darling brother, I cannot stay with yon; lam 
dying, brother. Oh ! God, that I could see him once more before my eyes 
close forever," she panted. 

" Do you mean St. Clair Glenn," sobbed her brother. 

" Yes I " she gasped, " is he here ? " 

'* He is here, my sister ; shall I call him ? " 

She nodded, and he arose and went down stairs, and weeping like a child 
he delivered the message. 

With muffled tread St. Clair and Ula followed Qeorf^e up the narrow little 
staircase. 

Lillie's wistfhl eyes were on the door. George entered first, followed by 
Ula, then came St. Clair. A sweet smile crossed her fair face as he entered. 

She raised both her hands to Heaven and thanked Gk)d. '* St. Glair, mj 
idol," she said, ** come to Lillie ; she is dying; yes, I am going to that better 
land ; I am happier now, St. Clair ; I am glad you have come. And yon, 
Ula — happy Ula, come nearer ; I want to ask forgiveness, I wronged yon so ; 
but I was mad with jealousy, Ula. Will you forgive me ? " 

" My dear Lillie, why ask that ? I have long since forgiven you," sobbed Ula. 

She smiled, and Ula burst into tears. 

** St. Clair," she said, and extended her hand. He took it. Every one saw 
the greyish pallor had deepened in her face. Trouble had done its work. 
Lillie was passing away. ** Call my two benefactors," she said to Geoige. 
He obeyed hurriedly, and the two old people came in, both weeping bitterly. 
Lillie looked from one to the other. 

** Do not weep my kiud benefactors," she said, ** I am in no pain." 

They attempted to speak but could not, so great was their grief. 

** St. Clair," she faltered, ^* hold my hand while I die. My heart is breaking 
for love of you ; but I am glad you married Ula, for had you married me your 
happiness would have e^ded with the mockery ; mine would have been short ; 
Ula would have been made miserable. When I rashly left my home — ^my 
mother to die, my poor brother to pine — I soon discovered what a mad fool I 
had been. But it was done, and words were idle ; I was ashamed to return. 
Had I done so all might have been well. I sought refuge here, and these two 
old people have been father and mother to me. Had I not been repulsed by 
shame, how could I have lived so near you ? Yes, it is best as it is. I know 
you did not love me, St. Clair, but I loved you, ah 1 too well. I have often 
wondered if I had married you would I ever have been as happy as my dreams 
pictured. There is so much sorrow in life, yet in my most hopeless moments 
I continued to dream." 

*' Oh 1 Lillie 1 Lillie ! " cried St. Clair, ** you torture me by speaking thus. 
The cold friendship I offered you was not worthy of such love. Could I have 
returned your love, I would have guarded you as tenderly as man could guard 
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80 sweet a flower. Ok I Lillie, do spare me this reproach. How much better 
had we never met, I feel so guilty — so guiUy^^ he cried, earnestly. 

" No— no," she whispered, " you have been good to me, my beloved, and 
when — when I am gone, St. Clair, remember when you think of Lillie, that 
you crowned her life with its sweetest joys ; but I was young, and perhaps I 
grasped love too eagerly. I was a child then, St. Clair, and all was so bright, 
and when I grew up to womanhood and the bitter truth dawned suddenly 
upon me I gave way too rapidly, and in my madness the past — the beautiful 
past — was like a sweet dream, and the present like a dreadfUl nightmare. 
Though the truth frem your honest lips aUnost killed me when you told me 
you loved me not, it would not hurt me now. Where I am going there is 
neither marriage nor giving in marriage ; we will all be little children alike. 
Ah 1 yes, I see now, I loved you too well, St. Clair ; loved you madly, selfishly, 
and desperately, with a love that came near ruining body and soul. Until 
Heaven led me here, where I could think, I had murder in my heart. Ula, I 
am glad you have come to forgive me; had I seen you again after I met you 
on the high road I would have stained my hands with your innocent blood. 
You forgive me now, do you not, Ula?" 

Ula bowed and great tears rolled down her cheeks. She took Ula's hand and 
kissed it. 

'* Oh 1 I am so happy ! " she exclaimed. " You have lifted me into a purer 
life, led me into a holy thought ; I have learned of a higher hope — that of 
Heaven, and even out of earth's despair there springs a brighter and holier 
hope." 

She smiled such a radiant smile as had not for years brightened her lips — 
smiled to hide the pain that shot through her heart. 

Ah 1 after all she was but a woman, who at that moment held the hand of 
the woman who had happily married the man she loved with all the strength 
of her sentimental nature. But she had not been loved, and she knew it, and 
it was hard now at the moment of death ; but she bore it — yes, bore it nobly. 

God knows perhaps it was the one thing needed to purify the sweet spirit 
from all earthly stain — to bid the spotless soul to be free. 

She turned her dying eyes on her brother and beckoned him to come. 

** St. Clair — George," she faltered and panted. She took her brother's hand 
and stretched it out to St. Clair. 

" Promise me you will always be friends till death. If my mad folly estrang- 
ed you for any time — for one instant — do not blame St. Clair. George, you 
promise, do you not, George and St, Clair?" 

The two men bowed their heads and wept. 

'^ St. Clair— St. Clair," she sobbed, '' bold me in your arms for one little 
second ; kiss Lillie once more before she dies, my idol, my love." 

St. Clair hesitated. 

** Go," said Ula, and he moved to the head of the bed ; Lillie's head fell upon 
his shoulder, and her little hands clasped his childishly. Ah 1 truly she loved 
him. 
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" Oil ! how I love yoa ? ** she cried. " Pardon me, Ula, but eyen in death it 
fB Bweet to love him. May Qod have mercy on me. Kiss me, St. Clair; I un 
happy now. Let me die here in your arms-— on yonr breast — and I thank God 
that it iB death, not life ** 

" Ton have excited yonrself, Lillie ; yon have talked too much. Oh I Lillie 
— Lillie, your devoted love has killed you,'* cried St. Clair, in wild remorse. 

She smiled a sweet smile, and with a great effbrt she said, ** St. Clair, raise 
me a little higher." She opened her eyes wider and looked around at them 
aU. 

'* May Heaven pity you all and spare you the sorrow of my life," she gasped. 
The sweet voice failed, — the dying eyes fixed themselves on the face that was 
their earthly light, and nestling closer in the arms that supported her she 
raised one tiny hand a moment toward Heaven, then it fell on the coverlet, and 
with a lovely smile on her face Lillie went forth into that land where misery 
is not known — where love finds its perfect fruition, and hope its crown. 

A dark shadow seemed to have fallen over the room ; every one was sobbing. 

They laid her on her pillow, crossed her little hands on her breast, and 
placed some pure white lilies about her, and she looked among the fairest 
blossoms of all that death had plucked for its own. 

And Ula, pure and faithfUl Ula, wept for her as sadly as if life had l)een a 
blessed boon to her whom, if she had lived, must have suffered sorrows more 
cruel than death. 

Lillie had been weighed down by sorrow, and had died, as she preferred, on 
the bosom of the man she had dearly loved. 

In due time they laid her away in the pretty church-yard near Leach's cot- 
tage, in the family lot l)eside her mother's grave. Her grave is distinct from 
all others, marked by a beautiful monument, generally strewn with rich red 
roses. And there the impetuous, guiltless, true and loving heart is at last at 
rest, and her vengeance revoked. 



THE END. 






